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PREFATORY NOTE TO THE 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


Although the broad principle* of selection from English sources 
contemporary with the scenes represented have governed my 
choice of illustration^ for Volume lit as for Volumes I ancf 1L, a 
basic difference in the artist's or lilts stator’s approach is visible 
when one reaches the Eighteenth Century. 

In the mediaeval period jucIl social scenes as exist are, as it 
were, incidental, occurring mainly in decorative borders, or as 
miniatures ot as seasonal or zodiacal representations in the 
calendars of liturgical MSS. With the rise of printing comes a 
crude and often stereotyped kind of woodcut to illustrate such 
educational books as the Stans Pfttr jd Manas* or romances and 
feg rnrit such as Castiin and Wynkyn de Wotrfe produced. 

But in the lata Sixteenth Century, book Illustration includes 
engraved maps and bird’s eye views of towns, and moves besides 
into the field of technical woodcuts (with explanatory keys) of 
mine workings nr methods of glass blowing, as well as into mat 
of rhe deliberate recording of foreign scenes and peoples as in 
de Bry’s Virginia. These various classes of illustration continue 
and develop throughout die Seventeenth Century, but there 
appear also the road map, the battle plan, outdoor sporting scenes 
—raving or hunting—or fashionable amusements such as taking 
the waters at Bath, side by side with the popular broadsheet 
‘cuts’ of gamesters or milkmaids, of marvels and wonders of all 
kinds. 

It is not until the Eighteenth Century, however, that there 
appears for the first rime the artist with his sketch book Jotting 
down either for his own pleasure, nr tor inti quartan record, ot 
simply as an illustrative iccpnipunifnent to a tout undertaken with 
i patron, scenes of any and every kind, the interior of a North¬ 
umbrian kitchen, a cricket match, a picnic party, the passers-by 
in Edinburgh High Street or she frequenters of a coffee house. 

Besides die formal conversation piece. il:c painter contributes 
records of a rural ale-bench or the stage-coach on foe Dover road, 
while the engraver arid book illustrator, besides representing 
noblemen's houses and indent castles, are now* interested in 
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depicting the latest cotton mill or brass foundry* and the satirist 
mikes liimsdl responsible for calling attention ro die social evils 
of the tuLW age- 

It is thus possible u> see life in die Eighteenth Cfcfltn ry at many 
levels through contemporary eyes In a way which had not been 
possible before that date. For instance, a row of poof dwellings 
has become of suffickm intens e in itself to catch the sketdter 5 
eye, as the colliers* houses on the Newcastle road caught 
Grinuo% but we can search in vain in an earlier age to nnd a 
contemporary representation of the interior of a mediaeval 
peasant's hut- The Illuminator of the Smithfidd Deettteb had 
nttt lies Placed tn censure ecclesiastical laxity or rapacity, hut this 
h something entirely different from the harsh realism of Gillray\ 
satire on the pros gang or Hogarth** gin sodden London shim. 

Doornteniat) record, s-^>cial criticism, antiquarianbm and 
rnpographical Interest all play their part in Eighteenth Century 
illustration, actuated sometimes by m instinct for the decorative 
and picturesque* sometimes by the desire for savage caricature, 
sometimes by the mere ddight of setting down things seen and 
enjoyed- 

I( has thug been possible to illustrate in this volume ranfc 
side* of life dian previously in that the extent records me them- 
selves fuller atui more diversified, and [ have therefore illuved 
the arrisr and illustrator r<> speak nut more fully for the 1 new 
industrial age that was just beginnings for the rural life of the 
south and north not yet smothered Of standardised, for town 
development and the ways in which men and women were 
expressing these 5 rives* and have cut down to a minimum the 
better known ami more formalised conversation piece?, which 
have been used so often to emphasise the elegance of Eighteenth 
Century manners and settings. 

As previously, full notes of the source? from which these 
iliuifradons have been drawn, together with details of anything 
nolewoithy in their content ^r history* will be found at the end 
of the book- 

I mmi again record my gratitude to tht kte Sir Henry Hake 
and to his assmaAf (now Director)at the National Portrait Gallery, 
Mr, C-. K- ^datns, for their advice on the dating and authenticity 
of the portraits illustrated* 

Rim* C Wright 
IJhiiffntfamf EAit&f 
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INTRODUCTION 

This third volume of the Illustrated Edition of my Er>«lith Social 
History covers the Eighteenth Centum. It describesfirst the period 
of English dvilmthm known j, the Aye of Anne, Ir b natural 
to compare and! contrast if with the Age of Ehribcth, described 
in die previous volume, noting the changes, some Joss and some 
gain, in die character of civilization that had Liken place between 
Queen and Queen. 

The next serripn of this volume is the of Dr. Johnson, die 
earlv and middle years of George III [ Icre the reader is pre¬ 
sented with two pictures: (irat the peculiar civilLiition rjf the 
period, highly htvourabk to am, crafts and letters, aristocratic 
but much broader and mote liberal than the ton tempo turf uncita 
rtgimt on the Continent: and secondly the earlier stages of those 
fundamental economic and social changes known as the Industrial 
Revolution. Finally a chapter is appended indicating some of the 
social consequences to both countries of the dosser union of 
England and Scotland. 
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Chgpttr Om 
DEFOE'S ENGLAND 1 


QmAmtt k z TOi-i 714 A 1714-1717 —U"jtj p 

lyDi-jytJw —BgrMtimfntarj lirt-r/ u^mmk isderf jfM JiWjk'w/, (707* 

W HEN a survey Is demanded of Queen Aimr's England 
and its evenly life* our thoughts turn to Daniel Dd'oe* 
tiding soiiiar)' and observant through ihe countryside. |r was one 
of his tasks to traverse Britain on such tours of reconnaissance; 
^iftjer hh day T s journey, in the inn of some market town* he wrote 
his report on local opinion to his employer, Hubert Hasley, a 
mystery-man like himself, and a lover ofesact information secretly 
given. On Sundays tie would mend the Db=H alecs' Chapel, 
observant of hi* fellow-worshipper* and inquisitive as to thek 
business aft.drs, For besides being a trader, he was a N< n con¬ 
formist* not indeed of the type laden with ibe proverbial con¬ 
science, for Defoe could he all things 10 all men, bur a Puritan in 
his preference for solid wade and homespun to fashionable dis¬ 
play h like Cobbed, who rode and wrote about England a hundred 
years alter him, he was a realist and a man of the people, but he 
was not, like his successor, half blinded by rage against the 
powers that be- For the age of Anne was the prelude to a long 
era of content, and Defoe* more rlian Swift* was the typical man 
of hts day* Defoe, the trader, hailed the jdvcm of the era of 
business prosperity as heartily as Cobbetr* the disinherited yeo¬ 
man, bewailed 1lie rural pasr. He hrst perfected the arr of the 
reporter- even his novels* such as Rttb/rttev and SlaU 

Fliimhrs are ima ginary' ’reports* of dailv life* whether on a desert 
bland or in a thieves* den. So then, die account thai this man 
gives of the England of Anne's reign is for the historian a treasure 
indeed. For Defoe was one of foe rirst who saw foe old world 
through a pair of sharp modem eyes, Hk report can be controlled 

1 Only 1 fr» fttxl igo I wrote chapter* ™ tbr &xul life of Eogfcii under 
Queen. Aiw* m mj history of hst sdgp, piihk'UM, IJbc ihh wvlmsx, faj Meeti, 
Lai^mini. Aj I cannot improve on iferm now, I kart hwl them undci oonffisutiou 
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and enlarged by great masses of txbm evidence, but it occupies 
the central poim of our thought and viskfflJ 

Now dm picture of England* drawn by Defoe in much wealth 
of prosaic detail* leaved the impression of a health}- notional life, 
in which town aii'il country, agriculture! industry and commerce 
were harmonious parrs at a single economic system. Much indeed 
of the administrative machinery of government, particularly of 
the "puof decayed borough towns* which Defoe despised, was 
antiquarian lumber too religiously preserved. But for many years 
to come no cry was raised for Reform, because thr principle of 
freedom then peculiar to England enabled individual enterprise to 
flourish* and new shoots to push through the old jungle. The 
Bumbledom of that day could not suppress the economic initiative 
native no the island soil 

The Eng bud so ordered was prosperous and in rhe main con- 
tented even in time of war, partly owing to good harvests and 
cheap food In the first half of Anne's reign, Only during the last 
three y tir of a decade ofhosfflRfcs with France (1702.-171 1) were 
them signs of distress and discontent due to war conditions. 
Otherwise industry, agriculture and commerce all continued to 
expand; society moved forward unconsciously towards the 
Industrial Revolution, which grew in the nest bundled years out 
of the conditions described by Defoe* Oversea trade; water- 
carriage on the rivets* pornadtriy of coal ; sheep-farming stud the 
cloth trade; the national marketing of agricultural produce by 
wholesale dealers—on these tilings he lays stress, and it wm these 
things dnt enabled many landowners 10 pay the bud tax, the main¬ 
stay of the Maribn rough Wars, They grumbled but they paid, rill 
the wit was won* when they sent the Whigs about their business 
and trade peace. 

It is true that rurui squires over their October ale cursed the 
moneyed men and trader* 35 economic parishes* war-prohtccr:; 
and Diistnrecs, would-be intruders into political life which was 
the proper sphere of the boded interest alone. Bui economically 
the activities of there undesirables doubted the rein of many a 
squire, as indeed he was partly aware. And the Act of Toleration* 

1 lajz jTuliJLihed bin TtW tkn.*%& Gmi BntJis its ti* mgn Gcoi^r I H Jku zh* 
TCdtri on wlikh be fried hit ofcpKfwtan* ^cie krgcly taken in the Cilit im§ nnMte 
ynaif AswC- The nm edkioa of tite Toer Ut* bcefi md rrpnb* 

iiuut by hi*. G. D. KL Cok In 1917 . 
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though scarcely to be mentioned without a gn-:in over deyer.cmte 
time*, gave riches as wdJ as quiet to the hiui 

in the reigns of Anne and Georgr 3 the old way of life for 
peasant and craftsman was frill carried on* but undvr conditions 
peculiarly favourable* The enterprise of trader and middleman 
was rinding aew markets for the products gf me peasant's and 
craftfiman^ toil, and had already done much to relieve their 
mediaeval poverty without as yetdestrofing their rustic simp] id tv 
of man nets. Muncy made in trad-/ was more and more frequently 
put in the land by improving landlords* who had won or enlarged 
their fortunes as mercantile investor*. This interplay of the 
activity of town and country, nor yer subversive of the old social 
order, gave to Queen A fine's England a turn! amenta! harmony and 
Strength, below the surface cm the fierce Era rung antagonisms 
of -sect and faction. 

While religion divided, trade united the nation, and trade was 
gaining in relative importance. The Bible had now a rival in me 
Ledger, The Pun tan h sixty years back* had been Cromwell t 
sward in hand; duny year* back* Bun;, .lc, singing h'ms in 
gaol; bur now the Puritan was to be found in the tradesman- 
journalist Defoe. The Quaker, too, liad cessed to prophesy in 
public against steeple houses, and had become a thrifty dealer; 
studying to be quiet. Far old sskfc's sake, Puri ram and Quakers 
were s. rill called fanatics' £n common parlance. But if there were 
f fanatics' at Urge, one of them surely was Justice Bradgatv, 
w ho Vtxlc a horseback into die Meeting House 1 a? Lutcerworth 
ind told the preacher he lied. Yet that angry ?e a{ of the High 
Churchmen was perpetually being tempered by patriotic s.od 
economic con ^derations that worked strongly in die min eh of 
the Moderate Tories, ted by Barky* whose secret servant was 
tliis same Defoe, Here then was an island which* With luck and 
good leading, might m wartime display enough unity; wealth 
and vigour to bring to his knees tfcv mighty Louiv of France, 
the undisputed laid of nobles- and poor |K_asaixt3 t who had got 
rid of his N'uuouxiiorniih^ once for all by revoking the Edict of 
Names. 

Already English agriculture had improved so far that m re 
wheat was grown than in mediaeval times. Wheat was reckoned 
at thirty-eight per cent, of the bread of she whole population; 
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ret came next, barky and oats a good third and fourth. Prices 
were therefore quoted in terms of wheat and rye* 

But wheat formed a much smaller proportion of the actual 
com grown than of the bread baked, Ixrcausc enormous crops of 
bar lev were produced all over the island to make malt for tk and 
beer + For example, Cambridgeshire *ouch of Ely waj *alnTost 
wholly a corn coiumy' and, as Defoe observed, ‘of that com five 
pattz, in six fs barley, which is generally ^oldfit Ware and Roy5ton 
and other great mailing towns of Hertfordshire/ Except in the 
cider counties of the W est, alt: had been unchallenged in former 
ages as the native drink of English met^ women and children at 
every meal, and it was only l?cginning to fed the rivalry of strong 
spirits on the one hand and of tea and coffee on die other- Ir was 
id D the drink of ladle*. In ijq] Lady Carnarvon imputed the faei 
that Miss Coke was "extreme[y fallen away md her voice weak and 
inward 1 to 'her laving liad stale beer all ibis summer 1 Children 
still drank very small beer and jt was in many cases better for them 
Than the impure water which was too often the only akemorive. 

Not only did barley everywhere provide the staple drink, but 
in some districts it provided the staple food. The small fanners of 
the Welsh hills supplied themsdvts with an excellent barley 
bread. The peasantry of the northern counties consumed oai* and 
rye hi various forms’; and in Scotland, oats ‘supported the people" 
as Dr. Johnson was still able t < ^-sen many years later. In the 
eemra l districts of England, rye and barley divided hnnotm with 
wheat, and only in rite drier climate of the south-east could wheat 
be odd to preponderate. 

But already in the rdgn of Anne a great interchange of agri¬ 
cultural products was going on between one district and another, 
especially where river rraffk was available. Largely for this 
reason the deepening of rivers and the making of Inch* was a 
movement specially characters tfc of the period, two generations 
before the era of the Duke of Bridge water p s artifida) canals , 1 Tl ic 

1 The SUfr&s arid ffct Ci vrm/U Jmrmfr fi*r Atipe"* rniipt* «■ '*xlt u hxtl KLuiwira, 
afford ibimrbm mdsREe of ibis. Qra: tiiAy be queued foe tlh in the in- 

b*hji*fwi uf ^kbeck the H^uk of Ccramoni to him the fli vref Liti mfc 

nrvipiiik. bi iK* fo*ifi *re rbfilrifi&iiie irhieh iitcif producei dtiIt 

hom* them ltd laa, b u*pp)ir4 vrjihvhtat, rye axui Trait from Suffolk. Among 
the mm At iftii period deepened tad supplied with proper ]ntkm *crt sJ*j fo-^ rJ 
Atw, the VottihiiT Derwrra* the Stnw md tlx Cam *fr«ii dijlutk Ferry to the 
Qneen’i Mill 1 in OmbmJipt , 
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LA53B AND WAT EH TRAFFIC 


Tlmnes all die wty down from Oxford, andl its a/Ruents the 
Wey, the Lta and the Medway, were the scenes qF an animated and 
crowded traffic—food* drink and timber going down to London, 
and Tytieride cod and overseas products towed up-country in 
return. Abingdon and Reading were each the emporium of a 
great igricultofaJ district, of which thej dispatched the produce 
bv T water to the capital The coasts of Sussex mid Hampshire stmt 
their corn, Cheshire and other western counties sent their cheese, 
by -sea to London, running the gauntlet of die French privateers 
from Dunkirk, 11 ic toads were at many times of year coo soft for 
wagons, but in most weathers the sheep and cattle, the geese and 
turkeys Or the northern and mid land shires could be driven to- die 
capk.il, grazing as they went on the broad grass of the roadside. 
Even before the Union of 1707, Scotland sent 30,000 head of 
tilde a year into England: the strange speech of the W'dsb 
dcovers was familiar on the roads neat London; only the Irish 
cattle-trade had been killed by an Act of the rdgu of Gutrlra Q, 
a sacrifice to fhc jealousy of English hr cede is. 

England and Wales already formed the most considerable area 
in Europe for internal free trade, to which Scotland was added 
half way through the ttign of -rime. "Th our great felicity in 
England, 1 wrote Defoe, 4 that we are not yet conic to a gw/ffc or 
lar upon corn, is in Italy, and many other Countries/ The shrewd 
Venetian envoy, Moeenigo, at the end of his residence in our 
island, reported ro his masters in 1706 that freedom from tmerna! 
douarm was one reason why 4 indnsiry was further advanced in 
England than in any other part of Lhe world/ London and every 
provincial city wis an. open market tor provisions, with no toll 
taken at the gate, Favoured by this ftcedtom, the com^faetotv and 
middlemen of agrkukijrc pervatkd the whole bland, buying up 
on speculation the farmer^ crops as they grew in the field, or as 
1 hey by unthreshed in tire bim; penetrating to the most unlikely 
places* even to dangerous Highland straths, amici iibymorcs and 
Jacobites, in search of cattle to be fattened! n English parb; every¬ 
where forwarding the movement towards agricultural progress 
by opening new markets for die produce of remote estates and 
hamlet s. 

Undcr this regime of enterprise and improvement England was 
sending com oversea on a large scale, helped by die Leounty ott 
export. In die middle of Anne's reign the employees of ibe 
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Glouccstc^liiic aoal trade rose in revolt against the high price of 
torn, due to thescale on which the Bnbtoi merchants shipped the 
local supply abroad. And even north of Trent, homely squires 
were calculating on sale: abroad as ao impottam i tem in ihdr own 
and their tenants* fortune^ 1 

Nevertheless* this dieerfu! picture of agticulrao] and distri¬ 
butive activity most nor delude us into imagining that Eng Sand 
w ms alresdv the land of improved agnculrore and reformed traffic 
t hat it became by die end of the century. The busy life of die 
rivers was a measure of the badness of the roads* Com-lands 
potentially the best In England — in die midland*, and northern 
EU::i Anglia — were still for the most part unendowed. In those 
regions the vjst and hedgdess village field was still being culti¬ 
vated by jnedLatrvaJ methods that would have won the approval 
of a Doomsday commissioner, hut were destined to shock the 
modern intelligence of Arthur Young. [Set § 4-] 

The Initiative of improving landlord ot farmer was closely 
dicumscribcd on these village fields, wherein the scattered scrips 
of individual owner* lad perforce to be cut rivaled on the plan 
laid down for the whole community* A man could not profitably 
grow turnips or artificial gooses on his unfenced strips; for 
the whole "field,* ss soon as the com was carried, war- opened as 
pasture to the cattle of the village, which would car his clover 
r*nd turnips and he would be without redrew . The npen field was 
cultivated on a uniform plan. A small country town like God- 
Manchester, tor trample, still employed its bailiffs to summon 
all the farmers to appear, according to old custom, at the Court 
Hal!* wlieee thcy l did agree that none should sow barley in the 
cCLmmonfield before Friday, 21st March* {1700}, *and that day 
only headland*,* 

More initiative and therefore mute progress was possible, 
though by no means inevitable, on newly enclosed forms which 
were constantly increasing in number* autd in the regions of old 
enclosure in southern, western and northern England But the 

1 In Tub 1705 Rtibcil Mukwoph tea Tiii wife from EJE-n^tisn, near Dotv 

enrre *HGad *emds good bures* wrach^i, rijirff will be fa very jercar iSqrc of coin 
in 1 be Lit^kti^wd yrt wmh atz tine wfattH tlwtflaj that it ii EUtdy i^ bear 1 «ry %-ioA 
ptia& foe wtm! yean to tome. Thi* oati hi enrim our faonet*/ And no* yc« isc 
*7iTEi: 'Com flraii «K*m|y rise id ptfee irtd that tttf ttddtfltfi fa* pb^Ur. 
■y?kidi i* ^cii bitj tlx JkMt fc will make kwci b cjfo u* rod the Dutch to prohibit ill 
Hide there and then tbe Ebueb omit be famnbsd -witk teen. 6 tjto 
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districts wHetc enclosure was tnmtnonesr ivere on the average 
rlic less productive parts of the bland, with the worst climate. It 
h i mt ihni Kenmh hop-fiskfe and west country orchards and fruit 
gardens must be reckoned among rhe bads of early enclosure, 
but so must the intakes amid the weather-beaten moorlands of 
west and north* Most of the best coinlands of the midlands were 
still unenclosed. 

Since nuny of the sheep and cattle were fed on stubble-fields, 
heaths and enmmom, ami without the aid of roots or amitrbl 
grasses for whiter feed, they were pitifully small and thin. Hieir 
weight at Smithfietd market in 1710 was less than half that of 
ordinary sheep and cattle in tT£y + At the begmning of the 
century die difficulty of keeping beast.? alive in winter was 5till so 
great that, when they came oil the summer grass, all save the 
breeding stock were slaughtered and paired, and the survivors 
were kept on sho rt radons till spring. When the price of salt rose 
In 17*$, the House of Commons was petitioned* on the ground 
that it was f a grievance to the poorer sort of people who mostly 
feed on salted provisions/ 

The days of 1 ord Townshend's turnip-fields and Coke of 
Norfolk's fat sheep and cattle wetc still in the future. But already 
the Wiltshire and Gate wo Id uplands* that bred sheep for the 
western woo I -clothiers, were 3 wonder to behold, 4 Orx the 
pleasant downs* within n TTX-tnilc radius of Dorchester, Defoe was 
informed that more dun lu Lf 1 million sheep were feeding; and 
he noted that on Salisbury Plain and the Dorset Down* die kmd 
was becoming so much enriched by die folding of sheep with 
pens in a new place ever}- night, that the chalk lands thus manured* 
though hitherto fit only for pasture, were rapidly coming under 
the plough. 

Ever since Tudor times, and more particularly since the 
Ucstorarioui there had flowed from the press an ever broadening 
stream of books on improved methods of agriculture. [See § y] 
The spirit of srieniitic inquiry emana ting from die regions of the 
Royal Society into the walks of common life, was a constant stimu¬ 
lant but often ft sore pimdc so the practical farmer. For the experts 
and mt>dcmirjers were to seldom agreed- Jethro Tull, die great 
improver who introduced the dril l and the horse-hoe into his 
own forming operations in the course of Artful reign* to quite 
wrong on many other points, as subsequent experience showed. 
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But men were on the look-out to adopt new methods as soon as 
thrir value had bran proved, especially wfete enclosed ground 
gave liberty for change* 

With the idea of agricultural improvement thus In the air t die 
enclosure of ojiumom and iicariis was dot only frequently prac- 
rised as it Irad been for centuries* hut wra preached by modem 
theorists as a duty to the commonwealth, In Tudor time:- contto* 
vcftklistt liacl been almost all on the aide of the commons and the 
commoners against the enclosures. But when Anne came to the 
duone the agricultural writers were denouncing the commons as 
'semin*ties of a Ja3y, thieving son of people/ whose sheep were 
'poos, rai tried and poisoned with tor/ and whose Iicath-Tcd cattle 
were £ ttatvcd p todbcllied mots* neither fit for the dairy nor the 
yoke/ Here was another phase of the perennial controversy as to 
the social value of rights on the cnmmnn, in which Cobbeft a 
hundred, years later was protagonist of the defeated commoners. 
On die merits of ihar dispure the historians of our own day arc 
still divided. In Annes reign there was not yet much enclosure 
done by Act of Parti ament, but enclosure was going forward 
under the common kw by agreement ot otherwise, 1 

The age of Defoe was still a period rif prosperity for English 
freehold yeomen, and it was no ill time for the ^tili rising fortunes 
of the tenant farmers The freehold yeomen and their families 
were reckoned at about nftc-dghth of the population of the 
country\ and the substantial tenant farmers at a little less; at the 
time of the Revolution it had been calculated that the freehold 
yeoman was on the average a richer man titan the tenant farmer, 
A hunched ycar$ later the opposite was probably die case, in 
so far a* the freehold yeoman any longer existed. For In the 
Georgian eta of agfiailtiml improvements, the tenant farmer had 
rite benefit of his landlord's capital poured into Ids land* while 
the small freeholder had no financial resources save hb own with 

* 1ft the tfftniWT when McIbffiUlh ¥» nurdin^ ID Blenheim, m Voiulik 
iqn[if vu wruircr in hh wife: 

*Tbx Ljtf in En^Erad Es {.« I know po* by cDpcjsrjtttF that cyctt freeholder can 

crxlw in irradn of hi* C**mmnfj a> l«n him (moth mdre ■ loni nfl corrtfidcnihk 

^iiEd he In ret out ji much comnsDii *1 ia iti^ckns for tinu lare 

nghM, Ifld dbdiiJTi! any further Title to p^c hc«K on the t~st of the which 

he k*vz& «ut. ThtP n ilk imtiMidf Mr, FtcpweU, of HdUfcy* **u whn 

fstiid ic ctcti tgainsi the Lord Caiikum, vbo ia |*id of tbc Baaor* upon iciii, 
And ihff it our tm e brPVrtfl ies wl! Gtarutaftttixh/ 
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which t- kcip abrt.v^ f. f the I!me?. But Anne's rdgq was perhaps 
a moment of m vety marked economic difference between the 
two closes. 

The difference was political ixid social Tht freeholder hid * 
vote for Parliament and was often in a position to use ir as he 
liked. The tenant farmer had no vote* and if he had, he would 
have been obliged to east it as h is landlord wished- Even the ideal 
bod lord, Sfe Roger de Coverky., was represented by Addison to 
m approving w«?rld as ccexriring over his tenants an absolute 
patriarchal sway. 

Dm the independence of the freehold yruman u^s deeply 
cherished and stonily main t lined- In the elcoion eoatspCiT]de,nee 
of country gentlemen in the ic^gn of Aunt we rr.ccz such c^pres- 
stnru as 'the freeholders do tint stick to say they will show their 
liberty in voting/ The squire, who had everyone else tinder his 
thumb, was all the mo re anxious to buy Out the freehold yeoman 
for political and game-kceping reasons; and, as the century went 
on t many freeholders, wither yeomen oi small gentry, were 
resdy fin fair (r:ms to quit the countryside, in which their old 
importance threatened by the increasing wealth of the Urge 
landlord and his tenant formers. The process of buying our the 
smaD freeholder to form targe Compact estates for the gran dees t 
began after the Restoration and continued during the nem 
hundred years and more. 

But die distinction between die class of frcchnldcr* and the 
rlajeg of icnant* was never absolute, because a man often farmed 
one piece of land as a tenant and another piece as its owner. 

Tie squalor of the mediaeval village had long been in retreat 
before the homely dignity ant! comfort oF the rural middle cb<s. 
in A one's reign men were everywhere building or enlarging ^tea¬ 
houses* in stone, brick or half-timber according to the tradition 
or material of the district. The architectural results of rustic 
prosperity went most evident in those favoured region# where 
n h c cloth-inanufactu z c made a great demand tor the local woob as 
in the magnificent none fami5 of die Gjis wolds dating trom the 
fifteenth to the Eighteenth Century, or in die dwellings of the 
Cumbrian ami Vt cstmnrland mountaineers whose fortunes had 
more greenfly risen with the improvement of the local doth trade. 

Besides the fine old rirmhou?cs familiar to the traveller in the 
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Lt he District u *-day 4 thttt were then many comigcr, hi net fallen 
to ruin, wherein ihe poorer clutemcn brought up targe and 
snirdy families. The chiidten were kept at their mother*? knee, 
spinning lor the clothiers.. until they were old enough to go up on 
to the fells to drive the sheep and to pik those great stone walls 
up the ride of the precipices, which arc the woods of nur tea 
industrious age. It was only in the coum of the Eighteenth 
Century that the bemry of Wordsworth's homeland attained the 
moment of rightful balance between nature mud man. In previous 
centuries the Talleys were ’choked. tangled* swampy and feature^ 
kss"; in our day- man se all too successfully regufaring the face of 
nature with the machine. But in the retgn of Anne the date were 
fust beginning to take on thdr brief perfection of rural lovcti- 
ncss T ordered bur not disciplined, in contrast with the mountrifx 
mag ni ficence above and around, 

Nevenhdess visitors were cxtnemdy rare in the late District, 
"ite wildest, most barren and frightful 1 in England, as it appeased 
to Defoe and his contemporaries, "The few strangers whom 
business or curiosity caused to ride up the steep stony tracks 
beyond Windermere and over Hard knot, complained of the bread 
of the Lake Valleys as "exceeding!y blacky coarse and harsh/ and 
the houses as Sad little huts" of unmortaftsd stone, more lit for 
cattle tiim fur mau But ahead} 'here and there was a house 
plastered* sind the tes dap bread 1 was cunningly bated 

and delicious, Ami already the famous Windermere delicacy, 
H ihe fish called chirrs came potted to London. " We may conclude 
from these eextoIJit*’ impressions that die great improvement in 
the prosperity of this happy pastoral region (with its well-drained 
valley bottoms, us solid farm buildings and their oak furniture) 
was by no means complete m the reign of Anne, although it had 
been in rapid progress since the Restoration, thanks to the manu¬ 
facture of cloth ar Kendal 

ki die ndghba using county of Nunhumterfand* recently so 
warlike and barbarous, the travellers along the coast and in the 
valley of the South Tyne, found plenty of good bread and beer* as 
wdl as hens and geese, and famous *rock$ of claret, no doubt on 
account of the firigiibsurhooJ of Scotland where the gentry im¬ 
ported claret i rom France in spite of the war + When Anne came 
to the throne there was still a ‘County Keeper" foi Northumber¬ 
land, who drew- a salary of fjoo in return for making good out of 
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rhh sum aLJ cattle stolen and not resumed. Although the wild 
iri+mds between Redes dale and the Roman V\ all still had a bad 
oamc, the Oiiinfy Keeper had the beat of hi* bargain* and *wa& 
able to info cm travellers that t hr moss-trooping trade i . Toy much 
bad aside, and that a small sum will rcctrophosc all the robberies 
that are yearly committed in the County/ Peace with Scotland, 
the wealth of the Tyneside mines* and the trade of Newcosde were 
factors already raising the standard of life along the Border. But 
the more outlying rural districts pfNorrimtnbetknd* Cumberland 
and Durham were still very poor, though more thickly Inhabited 
than they afterwards became- In many a 'township* that to-day 
cn nil is t? of a single prosperous sheep farm, half a do^cn cottages 
of the crofter type duscering round a pec! tower then maintai ned 
a hardy population of border sit, unused to cQftiifoifr t and tilling 
the moorland for a meagre harvest of oat?. 

Throughout the Stuart period, particularly since the Restora¬ 
tion, fine country houses were rising in place of the castles where¬ 
in the gentry of the Border had been forced to live in the turbulent 
times gone by. Some of these Stuart mansions, Uke Chipchase* 
Caphtaion, Wellington and the first Fall^on, already existed in 
the reign of Amt. But the work of making the roads, and en¬ 
closing and draining the moorland la m u ot Noiriiumbctlantl,. the 
planting of its beech woods, and the making of its spacious brick- 
walled gardens, was chiefly die work «: the ftwcriin age that 
followecL Theic great changes in the appeaumCC and productivity 
of a region that had so long been backward and barb irons, were 
carried out In the course of the Eiylitccnth Century, favoured by 
free trade with Scotland after the Union oi 17°?% f° r 

Tyneside money, made in coal and in vested in Land. Political 
events, such as the Rising of 171 j P assisted the economic tendency 
for |nd used a] and mercantile familie- to oust old Jacobite and 
Catholic tords of the soil, as tn the case of the Osbdilkuuic* in 
R&b Roy, The newcomers brought with them their industrial 
wealth and poured it into tlie estates they had bought, to increase 
the rent of their farms, the prosperity of thek tenants and die 
amenity of their new country homes- 

In the mom southerly district* of England, where civilization 
was of older date, peace unbroken since the Gvil War was mnl si- 
plying die comforts ot life. Everywhere that perfectly beautiful 
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equilibrium between mill am! nature, wltkh marked fbe Eight¬ 
eenth Century landscape, was in process of lie in g established. 
While liedgcrow and orchard were gaining on die wild, the 
multiplication and improvement of cottages, farm-buildings and 
I Lila ass going on, either in old traditional styles, or sn that 
Jiuiiihcd but simple manner which we know as 'Queen Aimed 
| See \ i.j That style, which seems w» us to- Uy native Eng¬ 
lish, in its origin owed some tiling to Dutch influ e n c e . Nor 
•was the internal decoration unworthy of the architecture: in 
T’-ro a foreign visitor noted that ‘n«w in England tapestry is 
no longer in fashion, but ail is panelled at great cost.’ Spacious 
panels, five feet high and broad in proportion, were now 
preferred to the small pattern of earlier Stuart wainscoting. 
Big sash-windows with large panes of yliss replaced Gothic 
urui Elizabethan lattices. High well-lighted rooms were the new 
fashion. 

China-ware, brought to Europe by the Dutch and English 
East India Companies, had become a passion with [idles, and we 
may conceive the scheme of decoration in many Queen Anne 
mansions in town and country, as blue and white jars in panelled 
recesses, and tall grandfather docks decorated with lacquered 
work from the East, Grinling Gibbons was still executing his 
curvets in woodwork. Mahogany was beginning to come in 
frr,m the American todies, and with it the lighter and liner turni- 
ture that we associate with Eighteenth Century uiste. Already 
foreign art dealers were ainaaeil hy their opportunities over here, 
anil ‘fleeced the English rarely, ;r I lints for great sums what they 
imported for a trifle from France and Italy/ Foreign artists 
declared that the nobility and gentry over whom Anne reigned 
held secluded in their country Halls as many pictures by renowned 
Italian masters as were to be ftnind in all the Palaces and museums 
of Rome itself, 

Vanbrugh’s Blenheim House, with its magnificent conception 
and doubtful detail, is by no means characteristic of the archi¬ 
tecture nf Anne’s reign. [See § c, ] Usually a purer taste prevailed 
in the realm of ecclesiastical, academic and public building;, white 
in ordinary domestic structure the note of the day was ‘simple In 
elegance . 1 Wren was still alive and active over Siis L on don 
churches and his Hampton Court, and Gibbs was learning that 
skill which was soon to produce the Radditfe Camera at Oxford, 
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JS« fj j t 6 , 58 .1 Together they taught the succeeding generations 
10 effect ‘the fusion of classic grace 'with vernacular energy/ "Hie 
rules of proportion which these greai men laid down, filtering 
into the text-books commonly used by local architects and 
builders, prepared for the Eighteenth Century a long and happy 
period of common English building in hamlet and country town. 
It was only when, in the Nineteenth CentuiT, men attempted to 
restore the architecture of indent Athens or of me Middle Ages, 
that the English tradition was lost, and was succeeded by a 
hideous anarchy of lauttur fancies and exotic modes. 

The country gentlemen were of many different grades at wraith 
and culture. At the top of the social hierarchy stood the Dukes, 
who would in any other land have been styled Princes, and whose 
manner of life uutdid in magnificence the courts of allied monarch 5 
draw ing England'? pay. At the lower end of the scale TO the 
iCjuiff reckoned to be worth two or throe hundred a 1 ^-ar, iiU.ii.ng 
,1 part of his own land, speaking the broadest provincial dialect, 
but distinguished from die yeomen, among whom lie mingled 
almost on equal terms, by a small spotting establishment, by a 
coat of arms, and by the respect which all paid to him as a gentle- 
man/ If once in his life he went to London on business, he was 
noticeable in the Giy crowds for his horse-hair periwig, his 
jockey bdr and h a old-fashioned coat without sleeve*. Hts 
library, imdinonalk at least, consisted of the Bible, Biker’s 
C&nrJtU. Hudihmi 'and Foxc’s Mirtjrs, and, whether he read 
tboc works or not, his view on Puritans and Papists usually 
comeided with those expressed in the bst two. 

Hut this type of old-fashioned small squirt was beginning to 
feel the pressure of the times, The heavy land tax ot four shillings 
in the pound to pay for Whig Wars hit him hard and added to 
the seal of his Toryism. The style of living even in rural parts was 
becoming more expensive as it became less homely, more ekibo* 
nuc and more influenced by town example And if ihe 5miU 
squire found it more difficult to make two ends meet, it was easier 
for him to sell out u a j^ood price, for many large landowners 
were on the watch to buy out their neighbours and consolidate 
their own great estates. 

Is may seem remarks**: dual the land-hunger among the 
wealthier members erf the community should still have been so 
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eager, noU’ that so ninny tidier forms of invent merit were avalh 
able, depriving 1and of due qnis^monopoiy value which it bad 
previously enjoyed so the most obvious use for capital. Plain 
merchants who would in Tudor time: : iave settled land* or rent* 
or tithe on thdr children, now invested in the Funds. But for the 
purposes of social and political ambition* the attractions of land¬ 
owning were greater than ever. Mr. Habakhik, who has dosd? 
investigated changes in bnd-o^nership in Northamptonshire and 
Bedfordshire between 16S0 and 1740, writes: 

People bought land who were peruikdy siisccprible to conridembm 
of social ptettige iLDil polihral power. Among them wetc a few large 
irtcrtluntep mainly chairmen of the East India Company > who went in for 
politics; but most of tlic newcomers were either connected in some 
way with government or were Judge?, who desired to have that tfgnb 
finance in society which only the possession of land could give. The)" 
bought up blucii of Land in different parts of the country, bought nut 
some uf the surrounding gentry* bought advowsom juid, fo many 
ease*, the manorial rights of Piflknacntaty Boroughs. They were not 
so much investing their money in land as buying up die perquisites of 
s tociif class, the undisturbed control of the life of a ndghboutbood. 
When they looked over die fields They wanted to see their own land 
and nothing bur their awn laud* Ths E lie red nf xhe snmll squires and 
gduzy for the gr*£iL lords, whet hex old or new* who were buying them 
out u the theme of many coniempurary pbys. (Et, RtJi . ft#r. p p. it, 
Feb. 1940, 1680-1740.) 

In picturing to ourselves the country house life of that rime* we 
think first .jf the grandees, filling rural polices with pictures from 
Italy, furniture from France, and editions of Italian, French or 
Larin authors which they not only collected but rcid—the men 
whom young Voltaire during his visit to England in *716-17*9, 
contrasted tinrourably with rhe French nobJes sis patiom* of letters 
and science, [Sec 6 to* ti* 11.] There were philosopher lords 
like the Third Bar! of Sliaftcsbur) ; scholar mEesmen like Somers 
and Montagu; and the greatest of ail antiquarian coileciors, Robert 
Harley, who when too much engaged as The nation's great support* 
10 burnt books and rnimtiKrripU himself Still bad Ids private agents 
everywhere on the Jaok-out. The lords of the Whig Junto and 
rhtrir fclknvefs and foes ai Westminster and Si, James'? prided 
thctmelves mi belts- country gentlemen, whether wit" made Of to 
the manner bom, each with his rural seat to which the cm worn 
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statesman was ever anxious at least in theory* to ictum* [See 
Plate LI 

The London season was over by the first week in June, when 
people of fashion dispersed to their country homes or adjourned 
to Bath, A longer residence in town would have fumed many 
families who hftd strained s. point to bring their daughters to the 
London marrkage-imrket, whik their neighbour* were fain to be 
Contented with a county capita.!, or with the round of such rural 
visits as la die? could accomp lish in the coach in summer* and on 
the riUUon behind s heir brothers, in the muddy 1at Christmas* 

Ijdy Maty Wonky Montagu, a brilliant blue-stocking, in a 
letter of which the dullest pas h ^ quotation from Tasso, con¬ 
demns the squires of :t certain southern county su H Jjxs fnrihl - to 
Other pleasures' than the bottle and the dtasc. ± THc poor lentale 
part of the family were seldom permitted a coach, their lords 
and masters having no occasion for such a machine, as their mom* 
Eng s arc spent among the hounds, and their nights with as 
beastly companions—-with wlmt liquor they can get/ \et ta the 
same letter she regie is and praises the society of the squires 
of Northamptonshire, No less teal* if mote mtc T than boorish 
Squire Western was the learned country gentleman, celebrated 
in Somerville's sententious lines: 

A rural to crowds and courts unknown 

In his own ceil retired* bat aoi alone; 

For round him view each Greek and Roman *j age, 

F^ilirc companions of his nper age. 

Nevertheless, the impression left by turning over many 
hundreds of letter* to the betlcr-to-do gentry of the reign of 
Anne, is neither that of country scholar not of country bumpkin. 
We read the actual thoughts of squires, anxious about their 
account books* their daughters* marriage^ and their sons* debts 
and professions ; attending to their own estates, and to the county 
business on the bench of magistrates, as well as to their lururids 
and hordes; devoted to their gardens and their ponds a little 
more than to their books; living, as we should expect;* a whole¬ 
some and useful life, lualF public, half private, wholly leisured, 
natural and dignified. Many of she bettef'to-do gentry* as then 
letters and diaric? ihow, were getting several thousands a year 
from their estate*. 
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The expenditure required of l i uniry gcxiilcrmu, rich or p^or p 
was m one respect very ; ns all. Ir was cioC (hen cons u bred c*hljga~ 
torv chat his sons should be scm at gTcax cost to exclusive ty 
patrician schools. At the nearcse local grammar $cfad>oL the 
squired children sat beside those sons of yeomen and shopkeepers 
who had been selected for a clerical career; otherwise the young 
gentlemen were taught at home by a neighbouring parson, or in 
wealthier families by the private chap bin. Where a tutor was 
specially employed, he was often a liuguenm refuge for the bud 
was full of educated n-.cn of this type, v. c bunted by careful parents 
for their French, and doubly wckome in Whig families for their 
jurTcrings and their principles. Eton, Winchester and West¬ 
minster were indeed patronised by many* but noi by most, of ihe 
aristocracy. And even at Westminster there could be found at the 
end of Anne's reign "houses at which boys pay but car for 

hoarding, and the schooling but five ox six guineas/ Harrow, 
founded under Elizabeth to meet local and plebeian needs* began 
to rise into the tank of die fashionable achoals in the reign of 
George L 

It followed that, whereas a gentleman of mjaderate means in 
our day often dunk* himself obliged to spend a sixth part of his 
income on the schooling of one boy, he could in those days lie 
satisfied to spend a hundredth. Thus squiic Molesworth, at a 
time when he was drawing a rental of just under £1^000 paid £10 
a year for each of his sons—Including board, instruction, clothe* 
and mil charge^ Hts heavy parental liabilities ■ mly h -pa when 
the two Lads left school, and the younger went into the army, 
Then indeed "Dick must be furnished with * hundred pouucb or 
he cannot stir 3 step. He has both horses, clothes and equipage 
to buy/ As 'he was nor m the list of officers slain in the late 
glorious battle of Blenheim/ which would have been a sad 
economy, nor vet *in any of desperate attacks on Lille,* Dick 
OQfltkmed for many voles tn be an increasing source of ex¬ 
penditure and pride to his Yorkshire home. Tin* cider. Jack, 
had chosen clip! man , % no less ccnJy method of serving the 
Siato In i "?to the father writes: ft verily believe these two 
sons of ours have spent between them f ro,000 within the bit 
seven or eight years; they and the daughters are ah money- 
bound. It is well they have a good father's house to tarry in/ 
Five years brer Dick's seal for his Kgtmtot caused him to 
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§1 London stie« scene in 1716 






















Sj Model husbandry in 1747 
























The Radcliffe Camera, Oxford 




















§6 The interior of the Raddiffe Camera, Oxford 
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§(! \ musical party (r. *7jj) 











Houghton, the palatial Norfolk home of Sit Robert Walpole 










































i. Houghton, the puktiil Norfolk home of Sir Robert Wdpoti 



























5 ti Section of the halt and salon at Houghton 



jii Section of ihe east front, Houghton 




























MID-GEORGIAN INTERIORS 




§14 A house ar Biaodfbrd 




^15 Bank House, Wisbech 






































§i 1 Cock righting in *715. 


"AH classes shrieked thcif bets round the little amphitheatre" 
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§t6. A game of Hazard 
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§iB J i r^cph Addison 










COFFEE-HOUSE TYPES 



Examining a warch 




















^12 The Newcomen engine 























UPPER-CLASS EDUCATION 


"hv <mc £6oo above whit was allowed ium i -so well he love* the 
service,i* 

Smaller squill paid equally little foe their son* 1 schooling, 
and then prvntieed thttm to cjicaper trade* than the army or 
diplomatic service, In rht plays of ("jingrevc arid Farquhar the 
younger son of the manor may still expect ro be 'bound prentice/ 
perhaps + to a felt-maker in Shrewsbury 1 ; and Steele declares chat 
"younger brothers ax-- generally condemned to shops, colleges and 
inns of court. 1 On these terms the gentry could afford to liave 
Large families* and although a great proportion of their children 
died young* they kept England supplied with a constant stream 
of faiirh-spirited young irm, who led her along the forward path 
ui home and oversea. For the younger so ns were willing, as the 
cadets of the continental nobility were not, to mingle in the com¬ 
mon avocations oi mankind and not 10 stand upon their gentry. 
The fact chat the younger son. went out to make his fortune in the 
army or at die Ear, in industry or in commerce, was one of the 
general causes favouring the Whigs and their affiant= wMl those 
interests, as against the desire of the I Ugh Tories to keep the 
landed gentry an exclusive its well a> a dominant ckma. Dominant 
it remained for another century but only on condirinn of 
opening its doors wide to newcomers, and fostering in a hundred 
different ways close alliance with interests other than agricuh 
ture, in scenes far remote from die manor-house and the village 
chur ch. The country gentlemen ruled Eighteenth Century 
England, but they ruled it largely m the interest of commerce 
and empire. 

The common schooling of rhe upper and middle da^es was 
already being criticized for its rigidly classical curriculum. It was 
even declared by some that Vgirl width is educated at home w ith 
her mother is wiser at twelve than a boy ai sixteen" who knows 
only I^rin. Yet the second classical language was so ill taught at 
school and college that the excel lent Latinists of Christ Church 
had not enough Greek to be aware that Bentley had proved them 
dunces over the L*t/trj of Piktbrij* It was only in the Nineteenth 
Century that the typical English scholar was equally at home with 
Aristophanes and with Horace, 

Even so p Greek scholarship in die England of Bentley had not 
fallen as low in die rest of Europe In the Germany of dm day 
not only was clerical Greek no longu; studied, but the names and 
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stories of the mYihoIogy and history of Hcltaj were unknown. 1 
But they were familiar to educated people in England, if not 
through Greek then through Latin and English authors. Every 
tjiiii of fashion in the reign of George 1 had Bt least to pretend an 
acquaintance wiih Pope's rendering of Homer. Milieu was now 
*i$ing to a place only a little lower than Shakespeare m the hier- 
srdn of English literary reputations, ami the use that he nude of 
classical Ideas and mythology set an example to the poets of this 
later age, though few were scholars of his calibre- In archiiccTure 
and its orfismcnis* the ‘Gothic 1 had disappeared, and had been 
replaced by ideas suggested directly or indirectly by the temples 
and siatucs of die ancient world. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that nothing was any* 
where taught but classics; there was considerable variety in the 
type of school pallatized by gentlemen. Thus Robert Pitt, 
father of a mighty son* writes in 17^4 to his own scarcely less 
formidable father. Governor Pitt of Madras: 

My two brothers are at Mr- Meure p $ Academy, near Soho Sqitue, 
esieeiDcd the best in England. 1 hey tsstii Latin., French and an:ouiUi ( 
fencing, dancing and drawing, I think of settling them in Ilollind for 
ihcEE better education nest summer: and should my wife 1 ! liihcr-in- 
hw* Ll Gen Stewart, accompany the Dube of Midbhiough. of placing 
thefti under his care to fee a campaign* 

Among the critics of our educational methods were the wise 
Locke and the good-mtttrcd Steele, who both urged that per¬ 
petual flogging seas nor the best method of imparting knowledge 
and mriu raining discipline. Upper-class education was admitted 
on all hands to need reform, yet nothing was done to reform it* 
Swift, for all his hatred of the Scots* agreed for once with Burnet 
that ihe birds gave tliclr sons more sound bobk-kattdng than the 
wcalddcr and idler English, 

Yet die Eighteenth Cen tury , in spite of its educariomJ defects* 
produced a larger proportion of remarkable and original English¬ 
men from among those whn passed through its schools than our 
highly educated and over regulated age is able to do* And in 
spire of cruel flogging by ‘those licensed tyrants the school- 

* In *71* Bcprfciard tkilipccl ihfl the mj|Uticy rfUniKiijty Shukntl in Gennm? 
iliil Q-,ii C ten kenu ilk; ._.r Fkt,\ Afisi&dr, II timer, Thueyvtitka or Eujipiiki, 

Sud: 4 ilfttcmcn* -a null J hare been mirilj ibsuul ii made about EnciinrS. Tt* 
h?pmLtt i/ Tmdfm, 1534* P- * *nj 
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masters,’ and cruel bullying by the unlicensed tyranny of ili- 
dkdplincJ school-feltows, there was also much happiness in boy¬ 
hood. that still had leisure and still spent it in the free range of 
the countryside. Nor was severity universal: a young lord, newly 
arrived at Eton, writes home. I think Eaton a very easy Sclioli. 
lam shutc one emmet offend without ttey be moire rakes indeed.’ 

Women's education was sadly to sect- Among the lower 
classes it was perhaps not much worse than men’s, hut the daugh¬ 
ter (J f the well-to-do had admittedly Jess education titan their 
brothers. It wait before the days of‘ladies' academies,’ and though 
there were 'bonding schools’ for girls, they were few and in¬ 
different. Most ladies learnt from their mothers to read, write, sew 
and manage the household. We hear of no fait Grecians, like 
Lariv jane Grey and Queen Elizabeth in days of old. But a few 
ladies could rend the Italian poets and were therefore held in some 
awe by their swains. And at least two women could meet Swift on 
terms of something like intellectual equality. Yet it was he who 
lamented 'that not one gentleman's daughter in a thousand should 
be brought to read her own natural tongue, or be judge of the 
easiest books that arc written in. it. The want of education in the 
sex v.a discussed as an admitted fact, one side defending « as 
necessary in order to keep wives in due subjection, while the 
other side, led by the chief literary men of the day, ascribed the 
frivolity and the gambling habits of ladies of fashion to an up¬ 
bringing which debarred them from more serious interests. 

Nevertheless, country-house letters of the period show us 
wives and dau ghters writing as intelligent advisers of their men¬ 
folk. Such Correspondents were something tetter than brainless 
playthings or household drudges, A whole class of the literature 
of tbe day, from the Sptitater downwards, was written as much 
for ladies as for their fathers and brothers. And it was observed 
that the bdies took a part, often too eager, in the Whig and Tory 
feuds that divided town and country. As to rural pastimes, the 
prototype of Diana Vernon in JWr ftojr is to be found in Belinda 
of Fatquhar’s play, who tells her friend *1 ran gallop all the morn¬ 
ing after the hunting hom and all the evening after a Jit Idle- In 
shore 1 can do everything with my father but drink and shoot 
flying/ 

* In the upper and middle classes, husbands were often sound for 
girls on the principle of trank barter- ‘As to Cloky, writes her 
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father, squire Mfjlesworth. Vc shall nix have money enough to 
dispose of Her here/ so she must lie sent to IreLmd to seek there a 
husband at a cheaper rate. Another squirt, named Guise, who is 
in search of a wife for Iumsdri write? Lady Diana sent a -cry 
veaerabk person to view my estates, ami w as well *atkfM with 
the report and I think did sincerely desire i might h ave her 
daughter/ But die daughter had other views, so Gukc found 
consolation elsewhere; 

Being na the Bench at the quart nr Session* A Justice of ike Pei^c rook 
me aside and as bed me whether t w ■ul.d marry ; w worth tweeny- 
ihoufund pound?. The My I had ?eni but never sp^kc to. and up<-n 
the whole tvadily accepted hi? niter. 

A Comet of Ham writes with equal frankness; 

Nm expecting anything this campaign I had taken thoughts another 
way, to tty my fortune under Venus, anJ accordingly about a. formiglu 
agt- w,u (by tome friends) proposed to a lady of a very good fortune: 
but bow l v N:iSI speed (firthef than i favourable interview at ready) I 
can' t tell 

Since almost everyone regarded it as a grave misfortune to 
remain single, vumen did not account ii a universal grievatiee 
that their haruU should often be diisp = -d of by others. They 
were no doubt usually cornu ked as in their destiny, much or little 
according to character and drtrnmuncc. Swift, in writing "to a 
verv young Mr on htr marriage , 1 sptaks of 'the person ynur 
father and mother have chosen for vour husband/ and almost 
immediateJy adds ? ‘yours was a match of prudence and cowman 
good liking, without any metrure of the ridiculous passion' of 
romantic love. And tills description would probably have 
covered a vast proportion of the ‘arranged* marriages of the day* 
But since *hc + ridiculous passion" often asserted itself, runaway 
matches were common enough, as in the case of Lady Mary 
Worcky Montagu* And even without that desperate cipeilien^ 
an ever-increasing proportion of ocdmaiy marriages were the 
outcome of njimial affect ion. 

Divorce was almost unknown* It was obtainable only through 
Church Courts, and then only if followed fey a special Ace of 
Parliament; not more than six divorces were thus legalized during 
the twelve years of Queen Aunt 

Both st-]f.e> jumbled freely* the fine ladies and gentl emen even 
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more than the country squire*. In London, Bath and Tunbridge 
Wells t« h- gaming-tabic wu (be t'cfUcil puim of interest. while in 
tlie manor4lDU*c it w-as of less account (lun the 5 tables and the 
kennel The expenses of gambling and of spurt, as well as a noble 
2e.1l for building ^nd for hying util gardens anil phnrirn- avenues, 
burdened estates with mortgages which proved .1 heavy : ~-ug on 
agricultural improvement and domestic happiness* Immense 
sums rtf money changed hands over cards and dice. [See § tfi.) 

Drunkenness was the acknowledged national vice of Fjigiish- 
in™ of all ebssoSj though women not accused of it A moves 
mcm for total abstinence was out of the question, in days before 
tea of coffee could be obtained in every home and when the supply 
of drifting water was often impure. But tracts ill favour tif tem¬ 
pera ic dunking were freely circulated by religious bodies and 
anxious patriots, setting forth with attractive detoi! the vaaou* 
and dreadful fates of drunkards* some killed attempting to ride 
home it night y others seized by a fit while blaspheming* all gone 
straight to HcIL Among the common folk, ale still reigned 
Mjprcmev but ale had a new rival ytimt than itself in the deadly 
Attraction of bad spirits. The acme of dicap spirit ^kinking was 
not indeed reached rill the reign of George II, in the days of 
Hogarth's f Gin Lane/ but things were already moving in that 
direction* 

Meanwhile the upper class got drunk sometimes on ale and 
sometimes on wine. It is hard eo say whether the men of fashiun 
or tlic- rum! gentry were ihc worst soakers Bur pcrh.ips the out¬ 
door exercise taken bv die foxhunting* sporting and farming 
squire made him better able to absorb his eighth quantum of 
Octfrl>cr r than the gamester and politician of St, james's Square 
|u escape die ill effects of endless- Whig toasts in port and Tory 
toasts in Trench claret and champagne. Magistrates ofieri 
appeared on the bench heated with wine; Courts Martial, by a 
prudem provision of the Mutiny /Vet* might only take place before 
dinner.. 

Tobacco was still taken in long churchwarden pipes, A 
^smoking parlour 1 was act aside in some country houses. But 
Beau Nash forbade smoking in ibc public rooms at Bath os dis¬ 
respectful ami unpleasant to ladies. Among the common people 
of the south-western counties, men, w omen and even children 
smoked pipes of an evening. When in 1707 the Bill for the 
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Security of the Church of England was pacing thtough FErlb- 
mtnt f Dr. Bull* the High Church Bishop of Sc David's* being 
suspicious of the Whig proclivities of 50me of the Episcopal 
Fknch, kept watch ‘sitting in the lobby of the House of Lords, all 
the while smoking \m pipe.’ Swift describes how his brother 
parsons pull his character Eo pieces at their favourite resort 31 
Ttuby's Coffee House, 

Anti pausing o*ee t pipe, with doubtful nod 

Give hints ilm poets ne'er believe in Gt**L 

the taking of snuff became general in England eluting die first 
year of Anne** idgft, as a result of the immense quantities thrown 
on to the London marke: after the capture of Spanish ships loaded 
with snuiT in the action of Vigo Bay* 

The drinking and gambling habits of society,, and the fierceness 
of political faction, led to frequent duels of which many ended 
ill. Hie survivor* if he could show there had been fait play, w*s 
usually convicted of mandaughtei and imprisoned for a diort 
term; or haply ‘pleaded his clergy/ was touched with cold iron’ 
and go set tree* Ir was the privilege of aUgcnikmen, from a Duke 
downwards, to weai swords and to murder one another by rule. 
As soon as men were well drunk of an evening they were apt to 
quarrel, and as soon a; they quarrelled they were apt to draw their 
swords in the room* anef if manslaughter was not committed on 
the spot, to adjourn to the garden behind the house, and fight it 
out that night with hot blood and unsteady hand. [See § 17.J If 
the company were not wearing swords, the quarrel might be slept 
upon and fnrgncten or arranged in die sober morning, Hie wear¬ 
ing Cat swords, though visual in London, as being like die full- 
bottomed wig $ part nr full chess, was fortunately not common in 
1 hs depths of die country, among the uncourt ly but good-natured 
rural squires, whose bark was often worse than their hke^ And 
even at Beth* Beau Mash employed his despotic power to compel 
the fashionable world to lay aside their >word> when they cmeied 
kij Jomam; In thte he did as good service to the conunuiilty as m 
leaching the country bumpkins to discard their top boots and 
coarse language at the evening assemblies and dunce*. During his 
long Mij'nctnacy as Mister Ceremonies, nearly covering the 
ixigr.N ot Anne and the first two Georges, Nash did perhaps as 
much as any other person even in the Eighteenth Century to 
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civilize the neglected rnannrre of mankind- But he encouraged 
public gambling and took far himself a percentage on the winnings 
of the bank. 

London and the county capitals were the commonest scenes of 
*m-h duds as Thackeray has immortalized in Jhmond. Even more 
often than Leicester Fields, die open country behind Montagu 
House, the she of the present British Museum, was selected by 
duellists as being at that time on the edge of the new London. It 
was no unusual thing for the town to be disturbed by such a 
double event as the following: 

Ktd Goodyear has killed Beni Fdlding u 1* reported, and nude his 

escape. The quarrel began at the PL™ Huure in Oniry i-ine. The same 
night a captain here did the. like friendly office for young Full wood, so 
that there will be tW« > Warwickshire beaus the fewer- The captain is in 
Newgate. 

livei since the Restoration, foreigners had admired the English 
howling greens, ‘which ate so even, that they bowl upon them as 
easily as on a great billiard tabic. And as this is the usual diver¬ 
sion of gentlemen in the country, they have thick row ting-stones 
to keep rite green smooth.' In Anne's reign a primitive kind of 
Cricket was just beginning to take if? place among village sports 
alongside of the &r more ancient football. Kent was the county 
most renowned at the new game, and, ‘among the Kentish men, 
the men of Hartford lav claim m the greatest excellence-* 

At coddtgbring all classes shrieked their hetj round the Utile 
amphitheatre. If a foreigner should by chance come into these 
cockpits, we ate told, ‘he would certainly conclude the assembly 
to be all mad, by tlicir continual outcries of Six to Four, Five to 
Ore, repeated with great earnestness, ever. Spectator taking part 
with bis favourite cock, as if it were a party cause.* [Sec 5 1 5-1 
Horse-racing presented much the same spectacle in a more open 
arena t the spectators, most of them no horseback, galloped up 
the course behind the nice, yelling with excitement. The meetings 
were still regional or county gatherings. The only miiutui meet¬ 
ing was at Newmarket, There indeed ‘the vast company of liuroc- 
rnen on the plain at a match contains ail mankind on equal footing 
from rite Duke to the country peasant. Nobody wears swords, 
but are clothed suitable to the humour and design of ths place for 
horse sports. Everybody strives to out-jockey (as the phrase is) 
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oue another/ Queen Anne, out of the secret service money, give 
plates to be ran For at Newmarket* tad at Datdirt near Windsor, 
Arab and barb blood was being Introduced by GodolpMh and 
other noble patrons of the spore—a change fraught with great 
future consequence to the character and appearance of horseflesh 
in England* 

When we try to imagine haw the generality of our ancestors 
disported themselves out-of-doorswe must remember that most 
of them lived widely scattered and in the country. For most men 
the village was the largest unit of rheir intercourse. \ village 
cricket match, or hurly-burly at football, «r races un rise gicen 
were very different from the 'organised athletics 1 of the modern 
arena. But m<ji r people took their 'exercise* as a nuLttcr of course 
in doing their work, in tilling the soil, or in walking or riding eo 
and from their daily task* Among the upper and middle classes 
riding was the commonest act of the day. 

The most usual sports that lay at many mcn fl s doors were taking 
fish, sod shooting and snaring birds of all kinds, particularly but 
not exclusively game. England was alive with game and with 
many birds now rare or cjtrinet* from the Great Bustard of the 
Downs; and the cade of \V>stmodknd and Walc^ down ro many 
smaller friends that survived to be recorded by Bewick. Much of 
the land was strictly preserved and religiously shot by the owners* 
bur great tracts were open to any man who could procure a net or 
gun or who was clever at setting a springe. In Anne's resign, and 
indeed for the rest of the century, the fens and unstttikivoted lands 
round Cambridge were ike common shooting grounds of the 
undergraduates, whence they returned w ith peasants, partridges, 
duck, snipe, bitterns and ruffs, with none to say them nay. And 
in every part of the lovely bland die uncared-for heaths, coppices 
and marshes, destined etc tong to be drained, ploughed up or 
buili over, were still rhe cover for abundance of wild life of every 
kind. The Englishman hud only to move a few yards from his 
door to he in contact with nature at its best: and his love of field- 
spores led him to wander wide. 

Few villagers had seen anything of town life. Most people 
remained all their lives under the influence of Pan and his magic* 
The mental food of English children was just such cottage fireside 
tabs of The balk house being hiuimcd, of fairies* spirits and 
witches/ pcdiaps only half believed but pleasantly shuddered at. 
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Now that the witch could be pointed out but no longer hinged oi 
ducked, such earth-bom bgeodaiy lore was no unwholesome rare. 
For the common people, untouched by the scepticism of the 
town* the fairies stUI danced in the woods, though when the way- 
hirer came round the bush they hid always vanished. 4 Books in 
the village were few. The ordinary farmer and cottager saw no 
primed matter of any kind except Bible, Prayer Bock and 

The ballads pasted od the well, 

Of Joan of France and English Midi* 

Fair Rosamund* and Robin Hood* 

And the little children df the Wood. 

And therefore even at the end of the 'Century of reason" and of 
artificial poetry among the governing ck$s, the faculty of wonder 
was not dead in the English people. Wordsworth attributed the 
growth of imagmauoet in his own mind partly to the fairy-tales 
and ballads of the rustic North that he heard in childhood, in 
contrast to die rationalism of the Nineteenth Century schoolroom. 
(Prtbult, Bk. V, 1. lay, rf stqS\ No city-made newspapers or 
magazines stamped a uniform mentality on the nation. In this 
isolation from the world at brge* each shire, each hamlet had its 
own traditions, interests and ch-iractcr. Except foe some unusual 
event like the ft.irtle of Blenheim or the trial of Dr. Sachevettll* 
country folk had little to think or talk about except rhdr own 
affairs. Their shrewd rustic commenr on things thar they knew 
and understood was expressed in the pithy dialect of their own 
countryside. For gossip and sensation they were satisfied with 
the daily human drama of their own village* with Its poaching 
affrays and smuggling adventures, its feuds and loves, its ghosts 
and suicides, its quartets of miller and innkeeper, of parson and 
squire* 

The still urn remedied badness of rhe roads was due to the want 
of any adequate administrative machinery for their reconstruction 
or repair. Every parish through which a tond passed was legally 
bound to maintain it by six days a year of unpaid labour given by 

t Hie eduatciJ rjpper dMl kid jE^TSeeflllx OCMC-i to bebrv* In the rr*I niitenct jf 
fktfin, In tyorf ihe phiUr= zphtt SJwfv^lmry, in hu iMtrr amTimv^ 

*ihe* u> Lc^J Sotacn, r | cu-iM pus jtihi L^nMiip lit mimJ u f ao tEmoffli, kimrJ 
And mJjr Chnxtiin vea OEJrt fodciU wlw etfdd haw g«WO you A Ml account 

nfhi* belief in Faaiy*/ Ai if suth * bdifcF -itf and db?uM£il| ahftlfi!* 
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the fannm, under no outside supervision; one of themselves was 
cfcosen as surveyor. The unfairness of Lying the burden of repair 
nor on the users of the great roads, but on (lie parishes through 
which they happened to p:iss 4 was equalled by the folly or expect¬ 
ing farmery who had no mierese in the matter, to act granutcusiy 
*s stilled makers of highways* The result was chat a very inade¬ 
quate number of hard toads bad been made or kept up since 
the Romans left the island. In the Middle Ages. when there vas 
little commerce, this had mattered less. Under (he later Stuarts, 
when commerce was large and rapidly in r rearing, ft mattered 
much: it was beginning to be felt as a national disgrace. The new 
system of turnpikes to make the users of the ro*d pay ior iis up¬ 
keep was therefore enforced in a few of the worst sections by Acts 
of Parliament. W hen Anne came to the throne the usual machinery 
of local Justices of the Peace was employed to manage the turn¬ 
pikes, but towards the end of the reign special bodies of Turnpike 
Trustees were sometimes established by Statute,. It was not T 
however* till the House of Hanover had been some time i>n the 
throne that anything approaching a general reform was effected 
by tliis means, Defoe thus describes a main road in Lancashire: 

VC*: ate ruw io a country where the roads ate paved with small 
pebbles, so that we both walk and tide upon this pavement which is 
generally about one And % half yards wide But the middle toad where 
the carriages arc obliged to go is very bad. 

In winter and hid weather wheeled traffic did not attempt to take 
the mad t and riders started early in the morning to get in front of 
the pack-horse trains which it was difficult to pass on the narrow 
causeway. 

Under such conditions* sea and river traffic, however slow* 
held a great advantage over road traffic, especially for heavy 
goods, Fish could be sent up from Lyme Regis to London by 
relays of fast trotting horses: but coal came there by sra. Even 
*3 P white it cost but five shillings pet chaldron at the Tyneside 
pHfs ms.nish + it a ct thirty shilling!! in London* and anything up to 
fifty $ hillings in the towns of the Upper Thames. Thi? was partly 
because -ea-bnmc coal was rased, both to pay For the rebuilding 
of St. PauL and to pay fnr the French war. Coal was cheaper in 
those town* of Yorkshire, Lancashire and the west Midland? to 
which it could be floated from the pit’s mouth on rivers like 
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Glider or Severn. Foe coal carried on inland river* was not taxed, 
like the coil carried by sea, neither was It exposed to the attack* of 
the Dunkirk privateers* nor harassed by the consequent restric- 
linns uf an inadequate com. *j system supplied by die Royal Navy 
between Ty ne and Thames. 

The ownership of mines and m interest in their working u-a 
not deemed bcneaih tb~ dignity of tile £rviilc!]t noblemen of the 
tan dp for in F-^ghind, unlike most countries of Europe, ail minerals 
except gold and silver have been treated as the property of the 
owner of the soil Among the aristocratic coal owners of that 
time was Lord Dartmouth, to whom belonged many of the 
Staffordshire mines near hi* country house at SandwcIL Me had a 
rival m a country gentleman named Wilkins* who was said to 
have ‘engrossed the cod works of Leicestershire to himself/ 

It was then usual to leave pillars of cod to support the roof «>t 
the niinCi rather than to use timber props* Sliaft* were mnk to a 
depth of 400 feer and more, arid in Lancashire the >rienet **1 the 
engineers had devised in die year 171* a machine for pumping 
water out of the mine which has been described as 'the first 
genuine steams n^me 1 JScc j -Z-] On Tyneside, woollen nib 
were used to run the trucks down to the river for loading the 
keek; twenty thousand horses were employed in the transport of 
coal in the environs of Newcastle alone. [See § $y] Since the 
larger mines were deeper below the surface than in the Middle 
Ages, explosions due to fire-damp were already frequent, as At 
Gateshead in 1705, and ar Chcsser-k^Strcct in 1700, when a 
hundred miners perished "besides great damage to many houses 
and persons for several mitts round. One man was blown quite 
our of die mouth of the shaft, which is fifty fathom, and found at 
a prodigious distance from die place/ Two years later another 
explosion at Ben*ham, in the same North Durham district, killed 
eighty more. Bur die amouir of suffice mining was still con¬ 
siderable: in the west there were many score* of small workings, 
each conducted by two or three collier* and some times by a single 
man. 

The miners of aEt kinds and the quanymen ct every county 
form an important exception to the stacement rhar in old England 
the method of industry was domestic. Other exceptions there 
were* but they arc harder to specify and define. Many workshop 
had premises so large* 2nd contained so many apprentice ^nd 
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paid journeymen, tl m they him be reckoned -is standing half-way 
between the domestic aeaaJ die factory system, The normal bisk 
of Industry still was appnmtkrihip, the orily legal doorway to a 
trade whether for boys orgirk. The apprentice system ifm often 
abused by crud musters and mb titles; and pauper apprentice* 
were ar least as badly created as children in the worst days of ibe 
subsequent factory system* There were no inspectors and no 
checks oh ill usage. On the other hand, the apprentice was part of 
bis master's f famil y^ -and the average man docs, not like to see 
unhappy Blocs a: hii own board and in his own household- More¬ 
over, apprenticeship was invaluable for the discipline: and skilled 
training dial it provided during that important 'after-school age 1 
so much neglected in our own day. It largely compensated for the 
deficiency of school education. Apprenticeship was the old 
English school of crat fiTiianship and of diaracier 1 [Sec § l 3 , 29.] 

Before they were old enough to be apprenticed* small children 
were sometimes set to work in their parents* cottages at an age 
full as early as the factory children of kter times. Especially was 
Spinning for iht doth industry conducted in this fashion: Defoe 
noticed with approval at Colchester and in the Taunton clothing 
region* that ’there was not a child in the town or in the villages 
round it of above five years old, but, if k was mat neglected by its 
parents andunraught, could cam its bread/ Again, in the clothing 
dales of the West Riding he found "hardly anything above four 
years old hut its hands were sufficient for its support/ Poor little 
mites t But at least, whenever their parents let them go to play, 
they had fideb near at hand, insic-id of the boundless wilderness 
of slurps. 

Spinning was done chiefly in country cottages by women and 
child ecu, and weaving chiefly in towns and villages by men* Both 
processes, though conducted under domestic conditions* required 
capitalist organization and supervision, either by crnplnycra* of hy 
middlemen who bought the goods manufactured by the cottager* 
The methods by which the doth trade was organized differed in 
the many different regions of England where it flourished. 

* AL-rjdy m ArmeV trifcfl there ottc OttnfdlmH that apprmTtcahip wm* noi made 
m ntinnivtjf j&hgpKtfj u it* taw* tkcTabeil. In ita florptieuixm &f Kcnkl 

jjetiiKined fr»F i twsrmad itriaer taut, boc*tfJ» ‘fljtbtragli tbcuC ace tatri penont 

tttntig '4p any E tad* -ifithcKsf hiving reccjTCii Severs yt«l ! appnmttetfiifcp, when racb 
pcciv*M come to hi ppc«nt«d nhfTfnett iritb inch Chfvoi fial tzij luvi been 
^uniahed uf bte/ Af, C- ft, pc. ir. p p 
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CLOTFI MARKETS OVERSEA 

The doth trade was the typical industry of the time. Two-fifths 
of English exports consisted of ctolh woven in England, Many of 
our domestic laws and many measures of our economic anti foreign 
policy were aimed at the great national object of promoting the 
manufacture of doth and pushing its eaft at home and abroad. 
It was fdt that here lay our teal advantage over Dutch rivals in 
the cacrying trade of the world, for we had this great staple 
manufacture with which to load our outgoing ships, whereas they 
bad little to export except herrings, and acted mainly as carriers 
he tween other nations. 

The desire to keep open the great markets of the world for 
English doth was a chief incentive to taking up arms in i -or 
against the Franco-Sj>anish Power, which was at that moment, at 
the command ot Louis XIV, proceeding to dose Spain, the 
Netherlands, South Amenta and the Mediterranean to our goods. 
The raking and keeping of Gibraltar in 1704 was symptomatic of 
mote than military and naval ambition: a free entrance to the 
Mediterranean and Turkish trades w as vital to the clorh industry. 
Nut only were great quantities of our doth sold in those parts, bur 
our mere hints brought back from Spain and Southern Italy oil 
used litre in the manufacture of doth. Spanish merino m'ooI was 
worked up in Hit eland and sold back i? doth to Spain herself, 
whose native industry was in the last stages of decline. Of late 
years the tine quality and great quantity of English-grown wool 
had been yet further increased by means of ‘clover and other grass 
seeds’ to feed the sheep. Our American Colonies were valued 
largely as markets for Our doth. In Russia, too, a great demand for 
It was growing up in the new century. 

Onlv in the Far East was it impossible to sell the heavy English 
doth, and this was the most damaging argument which the East 
India Company had t( < meet in pleading its cause before Pariia- 
mcnr. But the tea anrl silk it brought to England sufficed to 
condone the high economic crimes of tailing to sell English doth 
2nd flaring to o.p'- fT bullion to bur cloth substitutes. In vain the 
merchants of the rival Turkey Company pleaded that ‘it silk be 
brought from India where it is bought cheap with bullion, ir will 
ruin our trade with Turkey, whither we send cloth for their silk.' 
The demands of Guidon and luxury outweighed the arguments of 
clothiers, Turkey merchants and orthodox economists, 'Our 
stately fops admire themselves btrtci in an Indian dressing gown 
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EKOLTSIt SOCIAL DISTORT 

than in one made at Spitalfiekfe' Hie Lotties, besides, were all 
Jiltin g *uy.' So the Indian Trade was permitted to flourish, and 
in spite of that the Cloth Trade flourished as wdL Plate IL| 

Tlrniks to the East India Company's grot ships, not ody tea 
but coffee was now a usual drink at least among the wealthier 
draws. From the reign of Charles D to the early Georges, die 
London Cdhre House was the centre of social life. It afforded a 
much needed rHalation of the severe drinking habits of the tune, 
f ot a^ohol was not to be had on lire premises. A list of some 
of the Coffee Houses in Queen Anne’s time tuns to neatly five 
hundred names. Every respectable Londoner had ids favourite 
house, where his friends or clients could seek him at known 
hours. 

'Remember, John, 

If any uk, to th’ Coffee House l r m four,’ 

*ays the citizen to hi? apprentice as he leaves the shop. 

Then at Lloyd’s Cnffee blouse he never fails 
To lead the letters and attend the sales,* 

The br^u mxtk assembled at White's Chocolate House in St. 
James’s Street, where, as Harley lurrerly complained to Swift, 
young noblemen were dented and corrupted by fashionable 
gambler? and profligates. Tories went to the Cocoa Tree Choco¬ 
late House, W higs to St. James’s Coffee House, Will's, near 
Covetit Garden, was the resort of poets, critics and their patrons; 
Truby's served the clergy, and the Grecian the world of scholar¬ 
ship; nor were there tacking houses for Dissenters, for Quakers, 
far Papists and fot Jacobites* The ’universal liberty of speech of 
the English tiarioa’ uttered amid clouds of tobacco smoke, with 
equal vclie mrncr w kethe r again* t the Gov emment and the Cl lurch, 
or against their had long been the wonder of foreigners; 

rt was the quintessence of Cuffcc House life. [See \ tfl, 19 .1 

The Coffee House filled die place now occupied by tire Hub, 

1 to Stii Wm.fi ..••Wot JU>pk*t*rUT*) hi' diy i» dan •fpcsmai.J; cat ai»; 
, r.imin r -.lin,;ir til] 6; thin liitjkkil on tiMi: *ad OsaImk t te ci in hi* wc 
two houri ifcrn ■ migtibtfanne tc&c home int isew* i!m? it^n. tiU ilbncs « 
turn* {peer(he * 3 i-.|*t tl nanm'litaUukruiJT pin* - : i o'dtxfc «lCfMH|fe; j.Xll'yiF* 
Cjdhc fot bminsis: tliop *gt»n fwr an houi; then another ccrthe home (iin* 

lk^d‘>l fct r alteil r-ifi. fi.tli»ve 4 hj ‘ufiik l&'jp 1 m Jilak. wiUl ■gu rm i nnnirs ‘*11 
fee ■ ‘IJybj, lupjafi' amt to to bod, 'befoK Dow BoD tings nine.’ 
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hut in i mote cheap ar.d \nl *nml uueujci. and with a greater 
.idmission of strangers. [See § ao p n.] tn days when jtxu stood 
much an their rank* It hail a levelling influence: at the Coffee 
House *]pu will sec blue ribbons and i-ars sirring familiarly with 
private gentlemen as if they had left their quality and degrees of 
distance ai home. 1 But that was not all. In days before telegrams 
and effective journalism* news could be most easily obtained ar 
the Coffee Mouse, Tlie Windsor, at Charing Czos$ t advertised 
Itself as supplying the 'best chocolate at twelve pence the quart 
^ru] the translatio n of the H&rhw soon after the post ii 

come in/ Nfoc onh was news sought for its political, military 
and general interest, but for die strictly busmen purposes 
of ounmatx, particularly it Lloyd's* Edward Lloyd, whose 
surname instantly rises to men's lips when they speak of shipping 
today, was, when he walked the earth, nothing more nor less 
than a Coffee House kcepec in Lombard Street in the reign of 
Queen Anne. To his house merchants came for the latest infor¬ 
mation and for the personal intercourse and advice nectary foe 
all trail?; actio ns. Newspaper! had then no commc trial caiumn and 
no details of shipping* The spoken word did many things thar 
print does to-day, and for merchants the word was spoken, at 
Lloyd's, Before the end of the Queen's reign, Lloyd find set up a 
pulpit for auctions and for reading out shipping neu y. 

The feud of High Church against Low Church and Dissent was 
the chief theme of political and ecclesiastical anger and eloquence. 
Neveiihdess, in another aspect, the reigns of William and Anne 
were a period of purely religious activity and revival, ^hich left a 
permanent mark on the life of the country, uni sowed the seed of 
great developments m the future* An age to whidi we owe the 
Charity Schools and the Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge was net wholly absorbed in the quarrels of High Church 
and Low (See % zj p 14 \ In some of these be tret activities, mem¬ 
bers of the two parties co-operated with each other and with the 
Dissenters - 

The religious revival had its origin in the brief and stormy reign 
of James JL The Tory pamphleteer. Da vaunt, in the early yean 
of Anne, thus recalled how those times had stirred men T $ souls: 
Ths measures King Junes the Second took to change iks rdigion of 
the coi WTf t roused up fresh zed in the mimli of ill *uti» of men; they 
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O F T H E 

Affairs of FRANCE: 

Purg’d from the Errors and Partiality of Heap 
Wtitrrs and Pitty-Statefmen t of all Sides. 


^attiroay, Feb. 19. 1704. 


77^ Introduction. 

T H1 $ Paper is the Foundation of 3 very large and nie¬ 
lli DeCgO, which, if it meet with ratable Encon- 
ragrmcttt, Ptrm{jfn SMptrttrttns % mhy contribute to 
Setting the A Hi in of Eur^t in a Clearer Light, and to pre¬ 
vent the vsriou* uncertain Account*. and the Partial Rrfloftr. 
Oar of oar. Street-Scrihlcrs, who Daily and Monthly Amufc 
Mankind with Stories of Great Viftorics when vre are Beaten, 
Miradeiwfien we Conner, and a Multitude of Unaccountable 
and Inconliihnt Stories, which hare at dealt this Efie£t, That 
People are poflelt with wrong Notions of Things, and Na- : 
riooi Wheedled to believe Nonfeafc and Con trad idjon. 

A Ad 

An Eighteenth Century Newspaper. DcIVif'* Retin {17&4J 









Mercure Scandak: 

o a. 

Advice from the Scandalous Club : 

BE IMG, 

A Weekly BiJIary of Nonfenfe* Impertinence, 
Vice and Debauchery. 

T ii Clnb having teen very fut! of Byfinrtt fbc a Month or 
too pift, vrc att oblig'd to refer the of their Pro¬ 

ceedings to a" Short Abridgement, which fhali Supply the Place of 
king Firiiouiira, besafe wc are wflfipg to otc;t ilit Qic of the 
fo/fttt** W it IhnJi b the JJurttal; of the Society *£&$ding W 
Oupcrbimic to our Uft. 

The Writer of tlie Gihnt Berne Srfe In Guv Cry, war OH a « 
and Examin'd: He wat Charged Tilth Reproaching the Government* 
for that he Who Write! by Authority {hodd prefume to Write Nan* 
feife, was* RefleEUeo upon lint Authority that Employ'd him ; and 
to nuke out the Charge, hi* was Ordered to cm he Stuec of the fuU 
lowing Paragraph. 

\cuna Sdronbergh nt&thifig tie MUttde u jtrn t ic ttdf 

if Savoy, wsr too Frtnib Hmji nwBrotiO, abim thtj tithe* hjl!i 

«r foi.^ 43 '"I* r£ty-> £ l the uft fttre b?f i 

■fm Joe fotr\ QCsiwttt, Fiffr 1 4- *7°30 

The Gcitietrem would W laid the Fault upon the Printer, but 
It was p lain 'twa no Ernwr of lha PrcJli to ho was oblig’d to 
AnJwtr one of theft tvto Qncftioo&c 

t. If tirt whole Sentence were put Into lot/*,' Which would be 
the principle Verb 7 

x. If the Matter of Fa<5 be true. How mjny of the French 
Horfe wt« taken. Friftocin ? ■ 

Bur l y ; ig not able. io give a feiUfeSoty Anfwcr wridar of theft. 
QueftwroThe withdrew; Jtttd die Court xoaSidacd chit bring * 
publick OfW, he GiaalJ be Gvily us’d, be was Ordered w re* 
tcjvc 3 Reprimand from tb? Doctor of lU Club, and be Difcnnd 
«o h» Parole of Amendment. 


HKGL’I&H S'OClAL Hi^TOlT 

tnibjiCcd mote slreidy what they were in fca: to |r«. Courtiers <Zu) 
thrust themselves into the pretence to tjuii ikrir often, rather than be 
btrou^IiE to do what might prejudice the Church England. Nor had 
ths L’ctnttous wap or living in llcets and axttuc- r.hahca our seamen and 
soldier in their principles. They all stood firm. The clergy showed 
thexnsdvcs prepared to the with their flocks and managed the coniro- 
swiil parts >f Divinity with primitive courage sm l admirable learning, 
Tin: Churches -were everywhere crowded, and the prospect of pcixecii- 
jj-ift, though ptrstivcntuTc at some distance, begot devotion. 

The symptoms of this moral and religious revival did not 
wholly subside with the crisis that give it birth, In the first 
instance is gave an immense impetus to the work of the already 
existing Religious Societies inside the Church of England, These 
Societies were groups of serious young men,’ who came to¬ 
gether, usually under the influence of some active clergyman, to 
Strengthen each other in religious life and practice- The original 
idea of John \X nsley* many years Liter, was merdv to form such 
■societies* within tile Church resembled those which that zealous 
Churchman Ws father had helped and defended in the reigns of 
William, ant! Anne. Ihc first object of these groups was to pro¬ 
mote a Christian life in individuals and families, to encourage 
churdi attendance, taxniiy prayers and Bible study. But more 
public act id ties soon grew out of the impulse thus given. Of 
these activities some were carried on in rivalry to the Dissenter- 
others with rheir co-operation. 

The Dissenters, who were excluded from both the Universities 
by law, and from many schools either hy law or by custom, had 
started all over die country a number of excellent schools and 
academies of their own, covering the whole field of primary, 
secondary and higher education. These caused much jealousy, and 
at die en d of Anne** reign the High Churchmen at last succeeded 
in passing the Schism Act to suppress them—an aa of persecution 
lin dcr George l. But the Church also reacted to the 
challenge of the Nonconformist schools in a more generous 
Ushion. In the reign of Anne, Charity Schools were founded by 
hundreds all over England, to educate the children of the poor m 
reading, unring, moral discipline, and the principles of the 
Ghuicn of England. They were much needed, for the State did 
nothing for the education of the poor, and the ordinary parish bid 
no son of endowed school, thong h in many villages ‘dames 7 aruJ 
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other unofftcial persons taught rustics their letters In return for 
small fees; here and there m endowed Grammar School gave 
secondary education to the middle class. 

The able men at the head of tile Giariry School movement 
introduced the principle nf democratic co-operation into the fidd 
of educational cndowmmx. They did not depend merely on the 
support of a few wealthy founders. The policy at headquarters 
was to cyclic the local Uktcresr of a parish in the setting up of a 
school. Small shopkeepers :md artisans tv ere induced to subscribe 
and to collect sul^ctip cions* and were raught to take a personal 
interest in the success, and a personal part ill the control of the 
school for which they helped yearly to pay. The principle of 
"joim-siock enterprise* was bem.tr applied to many sides of life In 
that era* among others to the cause of philanthropy and education. 
By the end of Anne's reign there were jqoo or more bays and 
gills attending the new Charity Schools in the London area, and 
some 20,000 in the test of England. The movement was already 
being i^ken up in Presbyterian Scotland by the General Assembly 
of the Clmrdi. Es sent id pms of the scheme were to clothe the 
children decently while at school, and to ppprctitice them to good 
trades afterwards. In 1700 2 'pnor boy 1 could be clothed ji 3line 
shillings and twopence, and a fi poot guT at ten shillings and three- 
jxLacc in onr of the London Sdi' J >ols T [Sec | 1)1 24,] 

Another characteristic organkarion of this period was ‘The 
Societv for the Reformation of Manners, 1 In its open ranks 
Churchmen and Dissenters eo-operated against the licence of ihc 
age- Score? of rhu Elands of tracts wcic issued agsiii$t drunken- 
ness, swearings public indecency' and Sunday trading. We know 
not what success attended the AW rattim* egami: m uiring distri- 
billed among the hackney coachmen of London, and the similar 
Kind amtims fv vttftrmtn distributed among the West Country 
h j rgt a ,! More effective, perhaps* were the innumerable prosecu¬ 
tions m_uiluted. Magistrates vs ere shamed into enforcing bw* 
which had become obsolete. These acdviiies aroused furious 
opposition. Some of the High Qinrchmcn* like SachsvernU, 
clamoured for the 'ancient discipline of the Church 1 to suppress 
vice* immorality, heresy and schism, instead of this newfangled 
Sodery for the Reformation of Manners In which hymen and even 
Dissenters were allowed 10 rake a parr, appealing to lay magistrates 
ins lead of to Church Courts, Some prudent Bishops like Sharp. 
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A fiiorc Warning, or Reproof 

TO *LL 

DESPERATE ted PROPHANE 

Swearers, Curfers, 'Damners , dec, 

H' ;i ir j *t\ hi tp dm kjttrjTW' f, * Fftt j'*s+ 


TF Wi *ft oF itelfe dw: F^fdi tjTt ffl tul In I 

| ia^a jbevriiiiS, Otthkf wine I ETVtt DimMMT sni Kcprrtad 

jft wni trial «|*u iW wfifillj usd JlSiI Ckflft. Ibc Aht!*K of 1% 

tj A.r.J urc£-jpc the ffcuiriniid taMfaeof &d 6 B£- 

irw t"? Cadi OiTftsdirv male urn pnnkd bp Kirifc “1 Httlimw, u 
C*fa fc fB iw- far i Lntiin, jc4 mwtfnto, tbit 1C n 'ropesElil* for f« (9 
*&■« tie .Moroni* itnJ YHiflcHPOr ibt <rf&t sad Afoshjky GOD, if !« 

wiobQpt it lb bom ud defptntc Gaavjfe of Uk? &» 

iKfa «IWS^t era Cteff cal CNrc riw j&tk tui )u& GOO m jra 
^Own jtvl EKtax fcii Fkta'Wratfc m 3 ladiJiu^Q vpa» TW, flbo «nna» 
]jr h able to cut jf«] aFT la i Mm« \ usi* » tbs fir<st Day ifi JrtgfiKuE, 
f whma 04 AcC«i,1 Binit be |n« ^ nwj-MrBVJ, WiL s=- pis (lit 
Dr&dH JWe, Xhfvi frm Jr C-**, ft* Mat. 

O Irs The Stufr attf GHkmEUt fif J 4 BT AlmiMd »d CfO* 
r-kb «fckfc tbr'ljosij hiih i-raa Use * Lwd, is* fai era 

M*rey ud long F«tflrw« tm « jm, 6 ft tte Qi>a Suud, *«i ibc 

Kcropdr, juu! M h ihai EM ura pa CatdkiaEa, frfcenfoy i «t m*r pto* tti 
me HiEftiiKcfi 16 .tab ir-rg fa fgntom aal ForgiYE&tfT ej Him yfta fcm: fo 
f.-riiif OPr-v'esi s uid iriiiil* like Bp 4 C&isIj-t ssd FirtH Kctaktioa Coe- 
t.: j.i]. In ftj! irrcr £o ppffib Srijs ld Sjl: iscih j i^iLa. 

' SO H (Ut Cwdn pfffl "WllS taln^ ysdff ef pi f5t, f$(T trt fcf 

fiTnirr Lrfiyrnwifon, ihbii:J| fo h™ lie Ibilirwir.s jiicei i a Seripaif^ m 
- .,;:r. n I3*y ii= Lee (^Xrud: 2c: .: ]0a ^ /et ancnSibcr 5m 

biTE b-ra Wl?l »4 

tf f JlEstrm 

K^Tf Stw^ C^r^cc, b FertiMHi tad R^pgndi 5^ r. 

Imw- * ?. li ^ = L Aiff. j- 13 «i b 7 *** * 4 * flK f P- 4 i T-' & a op- iji 13 L 

3" *1- I* F-- A aM> W ^ d J: lt,U1^6 i- tSL 

^ Hi bbeOdi .!! eaTbfc^ utri A^a«l 

*« iVi*. rj-J- fii frlr 74-i^lT.a? 11.4.^43.1. ^43^4- j(5r». Itf.J. 
//*“►*++■ 31. | + Jw- IlMOkft i 1,1T' JjikS,!^. /Mi 4.11^1 > 

w« GkJ i Jotkx will nrcittfci lie Cnlfr^ fmsjt ifecf Rqrot : 
S«^7- 3MJLIJ-& I-1*. 11.lt 5.14. ZaA^ j, r «* f i!. 

a 1* i7i<r r.7A^ irf. £7- lOir. y r tft r,i:. ei. 
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fjwrU| k Iw* Cq^i QII .1 14 Rtpcc^ Farii&e, sH fUm, Clwt fee but 
S bnUcricft tfei fafgfrf f See>J a. 11,1 J, fej± 1!,: r> $ i_ |k I. iMT- 
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THE ENGLISH ^L-tfDAT 

and Judges like Holt, feared that urbanised delation would lead 
to ill-feeling, corruption and blackmail. Many magistrates posU 
lively refused to receive rhe evidence of the phtkmiicoptc infor¬ 
mers. The mob in some places was dangerous, and ar least one 
aerivc member of the Society was murdered outright. 

Nevertheless there were tans of thousands of successful prose¬ 
cutions, li said that no one but a person of quality could 
safely swear in a public place. Tliere was, indeed, a strong body 
of opinion tiuu supported these proceedings. Many quiet dozens 
had found die magistrate?, ever since the Restoration, scandal¬ 
ously bx in restraining drunkards from annoying dir sober* in 
protecting women from insult, and in preserving idv show of 
decency and Order, Nor was Sunday trading really desired by the 
bulk of the community. Tire Mayor of DcuL a courageous and 
coetgetk man* undertook single-handed n crusade against the 
behaviour of the town, carried most of his points and was re¬ 
elected Mayor hi 1708, It is indeed probable that many of the 
prosecution?, especially for swearing and for travelling on Sunday, 
were vexatious, and the time came under Lbe George* when the 
Society was doing quite as much harm i> good, and could 
disappear. But its activities In The reign of Anne helped to make 
the streets and taverns less unpleasant for decent people, to reduce 
drunkenness and Eo secure Sunday as a day of rest from business 
and labour. 

The more gloomy ride of the English Sunday struck a German 
visitor in 1710: 

In the afternoon to Si. James's Park, 10 sec rhe crowds. No other 
diversion is allowed on Sunday, which 1$ nowhere more sificdy kept; 
noc only b all play forbidden, and public-houses closed, btat few even 
of the boars and hackney coaches may ply. Our hostess would not even 
allow the 5 fringe n to ptoy the rtsJ di G&viki or the lime, lest she be 
punished. 

]ft added, rather sourh, that Sunday observance was the only 
visible sign that the English were Christians at dL 

But the most important and Lasting impression of the religious 
revival was made by the Society for Promoting Chriuan Know¬ 
ledge, and its off-shoot, the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Part*, The self-same men were the supporters 
of both, above all the indefatigable Dr. Thomas Bray, Tin: 
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spirit pjfcrwaidi characteristic of the movement thar abolished 
the Slave Trsdc and Slavery, inspired these voluntary societies of 
evangelists, by and clerical, High and Low Chiucb.. Nonpifor and 
MootQflform*The h$t veto of William's irign and the first of 
Alined saw them fully at work. The diffusion of Bibles and of 
other atlijgioua literature was thek chief objetr. They were there- 
fore great advocates of the Charity Schools where the poor could 
he taught to rend rhea!} the two movement?: went side by side* 
Hie Society's publications were welcomed by Marlborough in 
the army, and by Benbow and Rooks in the fleet,. Cheap Bibles 
and Prayer Books were furnished in the country districts. And 
a supply of Bibles and other books to America was begun on a 
Urge scafe and to the rest of the world on a scale* modest indeed 
as compared to the gigantic work of the Society in later years* but 
ever growing with the growing power and wealth of England 
oversea* These activities betokened an instinctive movement of 
the English religious world to get away, on one side at leasE 1 from 
ihc denominational and political feuds in which ir was etnangled* 
into a field of broader vision, where zeal might produce some¬ 
thing better than hare. 

In the reign of Anne, as also long before and long after, religious 
difference-* were the motive force behind political passions It h 
doubly impossible, therefore. For the English historian to ignore 
religion, tf he would explain other phenomena, Bui he must not 
be tempted IQ forger that there was more in the religious sense of 
the ration than the feuds out of which, incident ally, our political 
liberties in large part arose. The religious Life of many quiet 
parishes and humble families moved on its way, little concerned 
with partisanship of High and Low Church * English religion vvas p 
in the main* a fret and healthy function of that old-world life* 
ukcly guiding itself between superstition and fan-irichm on the 
one vide and material barbarism on the other. 

Anti In spite of httume&t of party warfare* the prevalent frame 
ijf mbul imi mg educated persons already partook of that calm, 
broadminded optimism characteristic of the Eighteenth Century 
Briton. It lias been well said: 

Add bon'* Enub rid \vn fortunate in having behind ic no! only the 
blorimiz RevoSution of 16ft ft, but such a poet a- 9 uch a phpitiit 

as Newton, and mth a philosopher as Loclee. 

Al| the dcatesi ambitions of men and of Britons bad been realised; 
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the Consrituiioii Had been e?raidMied and Yitslgiii* secured; Homer 
and Vergil had been equalled if not outdone, the law which preserves 
the scats from wrong, had been made manifest h and the true workings 
of the mind bad been revealed- AU these things had been done mt only 
by Englishmen but by Christians. The bnllhur explanations of Newton 
and Locke had not only removed the strain of living In a mysterious 
universe* but confirmed the principles of religion. (Bari! WiQey, 
Strmltmfh Cttituj RxcJkj-wmJy p. s6j.) 

Two miles away from the Parliament at Westminster and the 
Queers Court at St- James’s lay the centre of the greatest City 
m the world, (ei> amenable eo the jurisdiction of Court and 
Parliament than any other portion of Euglkh soil. London wm 
governed by Her own freely elected magistrates; policed, in so 
fa t as she wa> policed at all* by her own constables ; guarded by her 
own militia; and rendered formidable to the neighbouring seal of 
government by the largest and least manageable mob in the island* 
With only a tenth, parr of her present population, and much Jess 
Linn a tenth of her present area. London had mote than Her present 
relative importance. She surpassed her nearest English rivals, 
[In^u A and Norwich, at least fifteen rimes in rnmibec of jalubi- 
tantf. Her merchants md her market? controlled the larger 
business operations, of the towns and villages of hag Land, Sucking 
the vitals of trade f > herself/ It was the peculiar boast of the men 
of Bristol that they alone kep t their trade independent of London, 
bringing American goods to their own port md disposing of 
them in the west through their own carriers and agents- Every¬ 
where else die strings of trade were pulled kom the capital. 
"Norwich buys Exeter serges, Exeter buys Norwich stuffs* all at 
London/ Every county joined in tHe great national business of 
supplying Lt >11 do m wit h f- m ■ I, eo a 1 or raw ti laltfial In re t u m s 1 ic 
seni tn every County the finished goods of her own luxury trades, 
and 1 he di*■ (an1 produce* of her foreign n icfChandistr. Si < 1 1 he pc 1 11 
of London belonged pradically all the Bast India trade of the 
country* most of the European, Mediterranean and African, and 
much of the American, 

The lower strata of the population of the capital, the dockers 
and unskilled oauai labour of a great mart and poet, lived under 
the molt filthy conditions of overcrowding, without sanitation, 
police or doctor?, and far beyond the range of philanthropy, 
education and religion. Such was ilurir a rate both In the City 
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proper and m the liberties beyond, m the day? of Defoe, The 
death-rate among them wua appalling, and was still going up 
because they were learning to drink spirits Instead of ale* The 
privileged sanctuary of outlaws in ‘Ahitia/ so outrageous to the 
dignity of the neighbouring lawyers at the Temple, had indeed 
been abolished a few years before Anne came to the throne, but 
the fniemiiy of thieves, highwaymen and iiarlots bad onlv been 
scattered thence to spread thcmscl ves enure thickly over the whole 
mcrtropobmi area, llielr secret organizer* the great Iona than 
Wild, flourished at this perir>d p ostensibly as a zealous magiitraie, 
really as a receiver of stolen goods on an immense scale. Some of 
his methods of preserving discipline am nag his subordinates 
ire i 3 cril>ed t o Peach urn in the opening scene of the Hg/pr^i 
Optni^ which was written iramediiitdy after Wild's belated ex¬ 
posure, trial and execution in lyaj* |Soe 5 51. 53,] His lire's story 
argues an inefficiency on the part of magistrates and constable 
that only began to he remedied in the middle of the cent tire, 
when the famous brothers Fielding set up their office in Bow 
Street, 

Even honest workmen in (he ranks of unskilled labour in 
Loiulem were intalk without education: Jonathan Brown, a 
leading personality among ihc bargemen, confessed to Grimy, 
the dissenting preacher, that he and his companions 'had never so 
much as lieard who or what Christ was/ though they could easily 
be see on by their betters (o bum Meeting Houses or Popiih 
Chapels according to the political requirements of the hour; It was 
to combat this state of things that the Charity Schools were being 
founded by public subscription, and that in rrsi Parliament voted 
the taxpayers' money co build fifty new churches in the suburbs, 
fo scat several hundred thousand persons unprovided tor by the 
Established Church; the Dissenters, whom the Park amentary' 
Committee reckoned at 100,000 in that district, had already pro¬ 
vided theft own chapels, 

But l^mdon was above all a city of contrasts. Hie port and man 
where the goods of England and the world were exchanged, 
squired nos only the muscular efforts of tmukllbd labour, but a 
supervising army of tote men, clerks* shopkeepers and middlemen 
of every variety. Moreover, London was not: only a mart: she 
was also die scat of manufacturer, of finishing processes and 
luxury trades, employing the most skilled workmen in the bland. 
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Many thousands of Huguenot silk rnanufacrurers had recently 
settled in Spittlfickk, and otter skilled trades previously con¬ 
ducted in France weir now practised in Long Acre and Soho 
by refugees who were rapidly becoming Englishmen and were 
already Feting Whig cn secure the cole ration dm they precarious ly 
enjoyed for their Calvinist worship. The finest native craftsman- 
riiip u is also concert Lrared in London. !ra the best shops of the 
City the apprentices were sons of country gentlemen, likely to 
die richer than their elder brothers, and dressing in till Ebert ramed 
wigs when off duty* Greater London was the centra of English 
literary and intellectual life, and of fashion* law and government. 
Far ill these reasons the capital contained;, alongside the most 
brutal ignorance, an immense and varied stock of skill and intel¬ 
lect. London wits were sharpened* not only by the processes of 
national and world commerce, but by daily contact with the 
lawyer* and politicians of Westminster, and with the noblemen 
and peri on fi of fa&hkm of Si. James’*, During the reason, the 
lenders of society lived in private matisions nr in t^irding-houses 
we?E ofTemple Bar, and were as much Londbftm as the annually 
return .mg swallow is English. 

Sudi a rit>\ containing more than a tenth of the population of- 
England and a good half of its trained thinking power, placed 
beside die scat of government at MS cstmmstet in juxtaposition so 
close as to form a single metropolis* could net fail to exercise a 
decisive in 11 acute on the course of English hiitory in die days 
when the difficulties of travel still isolated Court and Parliament 
from the other towns and shire* of the land. At no time, indeed, 
did London seek to govern England as Rome had governed Italy 
or as Athens sought to govern Greece. She accepted the gervefit¬ 
ment of England by the Monarchy or by Parliament, so long as 
the rulers of the land remained at Westminster outside her gates, 
leaving her ancient municipal 1 :berries undisturbed, and so long 
as they conducted the religious and foreign affairs of the country 
m die fnatin 'm accordance with principles that were popular in 
London. The Kings and Queens whom she favoured—Henry 
VHP Elizabeth, William III and Anne—left behind them political 
structures that survived. Those who quarrelled with hex built for 
the day—Miuy Tudor, the two Charleses and Jameses and the 
Protector—though Oliver arid the second Charles each awed his 
rise to power largely to her support. 
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The Tower of London which was to have overawed the dd- 
I'd!, taxi been built by William the Cnnvjucror on die side of the 
Git away from Westminster. Partly for thar reaiao, it had not 
overawed rhrm long. In Stuart rimes it could not, in its isolated 
position, serve so protect Westminster and Whitehall from the 
iasuits of the London mob. Iq Anne's reign the Tower siilJ 
served as the great arsenal whence cannon and gunpowder were 
shipped to die war? oversea; it also contained die Mint and its 
m a ch i ner y for coining the money of the Realm, presided over by 
Newton hipisdj a* Master. The outer walls enclosed, j network of 
strte it inhabited by the of Beers of these two trscablishmcn ts. On 
occasion it was still a State prison. Bui already it had its lighter 
side, for it served as the Zoo and die Museum of the capita I. 
Visitors were taken to see the Gown jewels, and rite ncwlv 
finished Armoury where a line of English Kings Sat mourned in 
battle array. The stock of lions and other wild beasts had been 
maintained ever since the days when the Tower had been a 
favourite residence of mediaeval kings; it was finely replenished 
by presents to Queen Anne from the monarch* of North African 
■Bartary,’ with whom the English merchants traded, and with 
whom the captors of Gibraltar made treaties of aHianri* against 
France and Spain. 

Between the Tower and Temple Bar stretched the length of 
tiic Gtv pmper; its meagre breadth extended north wards from 
the river only as far as the bars ofSmichfietd, Jlolborn and White* 
chapel . 1 Bur flu: march of bricks and mortar had burst the muni¬ 
cipal hounds, duefiy in a westerly direction, attracted towards the 
scat of national government at Westminster. Ar the Strand began 
the jurisdiction of that Gry. But the municipal privileges of 
Westminster were oo rival to diosc of London Neither London 
nor the Court nor Parliament had ever wished to have to deal with 
a Lord Mat or ot \\ csljmmtrL So Westminster was never per¬ 
mitted to enjoy self-government, or [<» aajuirc a corporate sense, 
it WM ruled by twelve burgesses appointed for life by the High 
Steward, and even ilidr powers were being rapid le superseded 
by those of tl:v Juliets of the Peace and of the Vcsines of the 
diiSett-iii parishes. Ti ij true that the parliamentary franchise in 
Westminster was democratic, and in the days when most boroughs 

1 1V^ bv.irtditki. TTTtE, (if (Oil nr, inn re rtlcniJYC thin Use CilJ 

bounded by Ihe Will and *»!**, r t . Temple tw lathir*** fbtft 
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had a narrow franchise; the dec Lion of a i [ember of Pa filament 
for Westminster caused turn s n a I political excitement lone- before 
the time of Charles Fox, when General Stanhope nock! in 1710 
in the Whig interest and was defeated after 1 fierce contest and a 
hot canvass. But Westminster'! local government was a mete 
bureaucracy a so far as it was any riling better shim an anarchy of 
oval jurisdiction*. 

On the other hand, the Gty of London enjoyed complete self- 
government in an unusually democratic form. At that rime very 
four boroughs in England were so free of the element of oligarchy, 
unless it were Ipswich and Norwich* In London as many as 
1^000 ratepaytng householders voted in thdr respective Ward* to 
dcct tin: 26 Atdctmcii and zqq Common Councillors, These rate- 
payers of the Wards were almost identical with the Liverymen of 
the 89 Gilds and Companies: in their double rapacity they 
controlled by their votes the antique and complicated machinery 
of London self-government. 

The elect orate of shopkeepers chose men of their own class to 
represent them on the Common Council, rather than the great 
merchant princes known in the world of high finance and poll tks. 
The Gty magnates were more often chosen as Aldermen, Com¬ 
mon pride in the privileges and power of London, and jealous 
cate for her independent^! prevented a serious breach between 
die great men of the Exchange and the shopkeeping dcmrjcraey. 
But [here was sumirrimts friction p and in the course of Anne's 
reign a tendency became apparent for die democratic Common 
G>undl to be Tory, and for the Mayor, Aldermen and wealthy 
Gty magnates to he Wliig- 

Thc iurisdicri io of London's elected magistrates was not 
confined (a the area nf their own Gty, Their power stopped 
short of Westminster, bm they dipped it in on every side* They 
possessed rite Slide valty of Middlesex and rite Bailiwick of 
Southwark. They .idmmistercd and taxed the port of London* 
The Lord Mayor was Conservator of the river from Gravesend 
and Tilbury up to a point just above Staines Bridge—a course of 
over sixty miles; London levied cod dudes in a radius of twelve 
miles„ and enforced hat monopoly of markets in a radius of seven. 

The Giy proper was the most densely populated acreage in 
England, li war not. as in later tunes, abandoned to 'cats and 
caretakers' a£ nightfall; the merchant prince and the ihopkeepet 
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slept, each with his family, tiver his place of business—servants 
and prentices above in the garters, and porters und messengers 
packed away anywhere in cellarage and warehouse, Oki Jewry 
and BasinghatL Street* in panicuiir, were reputed to contain the 
homes of some of the richest men in England But the nobility 
of the realm had already desened ihek ancestral palaces in the 
crowded City and the Strand, whence gardens were vanishing 
apace; the grandees resided, during die season, round Covent 
Garden, Piccadilly, Bloomsbury or St. James’s Square, or in some 
part of Westminster [Sere ■" yfj.J And gentlemen from the 
country* cml servants. Members of Parliament and professional 
men had smaller boosts in these same regions, clu$ tering round 
the mansions of the nobility* Such is the origin of many famous 
London "Squares, n 

But the rich merchants still inhabited their beloved City for 
reasons alike of business and sentiment. They bad also their 
country houses and villas among the woods* fields and pleasant 
villages with in a twent y- mil e radius of J .on don. In their s ub urban 
and riverside retreats—in 1 lamp*lead, West Ham* Walthamstow* 
and below Epsom Downs, and especially along the green shores 
nF the Thames from Chelsea upwards—ihcre was perhaps as much 
good caring and drinking done by London era as in rhe City itself- 
The pr>^>rer sort walked out for a holiday in llie country to 
favourite spots like Dulwich. 

The rivet was the mosr crowded of the London highways- 
Passengers in boars were perpetually rhtiding the heavy com¬ 
mercial traffic, to the accompaniment of volleys of traditional abuse 
and chart otclianged betw een boatmen and bargees P Oft the north 
bank, between London Bridge and the Parliament Stairs were at 
thirty tending-places, where boat* waited bj die steps to 
carry people along or across the rive-- Statesmen md parsons 
going o\er to Lambeth, or prentices and budding barristers on 
fighter errands to Cupid's Garden hard by* one and all crossed by 

1 TIjlli tilotmilMJIV &q r jaic T origisiiltv c-jJW SnmhBWiyurwi SquaiE ¥ *%iy 1 new 
tpixner, La ill ifeer ihc RutOOttkjtU The in* lix iim gktit erf 

ptopeiiv fitian&t de^lojEnerii iam the Blooilisbiir^ S3±a.lc ofthe liif Eaj 1 of SoulfclJUp- 
wn, on whcnc &iuh h pused to fen tiwgfatier Hjk M and hat - *leai Jad , 1 Qx ETiig 
hertz ezecyyzd in lily It ...| flt vt ihe eiflbi the L^ntLirt i-finifa* and Ira 
privt:i iha: fo*m in artier to kjve open the tierr from ihe front of ih- pit rrwLr^ 
^ -j]h=;:Tp:r.i- IlMtr Ekdhjtrf} ii-msc rh^t occupied if* onnh cmi \ ecni-itry passed 
befiiK Ru^cU fsjLiart ■amt : j£tijbrtv tfr re Loped -jur of ihn tLddj t& the Dotth of tiic 
(frrai Hoazz {tir Rmn/if tu B&zwhpy* So:Ht HiiUrntwi, dupi. If and OLJ 
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bolt. There were femes with platforms to take a coach and 
horses. For until WcttnimsiLi Bridge was built in I7j8 ( London 
Bridge wai the only toad over the river. The street that stood 
upon sc had been rebuilt in a more modern style since the ravages 
of the Great Fire, but the projection of its ancient pier? stilt 
hindered and endangered traffic To Thoot the bridge* was still 
an adventure; it was said that London Bridge was made for wise 
tutu to go over and fools to go under* [See f 40, 41,] 

The big shipping, therefore, came no higher than the Bridge. 
[See § 4±] Below it, a forest of masts covered the Fool of London* 
with which no scene m the world save Amsterdam could com- 
pate. The fairw ay was the mote crowded because scarcely any of 
the great docks had then been dug our, except those at Deptfnrd, 
atid the single dock at Bkckwail used for the vessels of the East 
India Company. 

Amid the hayiieMs or, Thames bank stood Chelsea Hospital in 
solitary grandeur* in habited by four hundred red-coated pensioners 
of Sedgemoor, LxDdcn and the Boyne* discussing tltc weekly 
new* of x \|ar fop rough's doings with the professional earnestness 
of GorporaJ Trim. A little way uJF by the village of Cischca, 
where a fow persons of fashion had taken the fancy to build ihero- 
sdlves ttEftats, a$ far removed from the turmoil of London and 
Westminster as Kerning ion Palace itself. 

Since coal was burnt on almost every London hearth, the air 
was so infected that a Foreign scholar complained ‘whenever I 
examine London books I make my ruffles as black as coal/ On 
days when the north-east wind carried the smoke-cloud, even 
Che Lea became dangerous to die asthma tic, as the mild philo¬ 
sopher Earl of Shaftesbury had reason to complain, There is no 
wonder dial King William with his weak lungs had lived At 
Hampton Court when he could* and at Kensington when he muyt. 
Anne, on her accessiors* could iafcly move the royal residence 
from country to town, from Kensington to Sr* James's Palace, 
But that was ail die satisfaction she would give to her loving 
subjects; not only was she often at Bath and yet mure often at 
Windsor* but even when she came to town* the doors of St 
James's were open only to her Ministers and her female favourites, 
and to those whom Ministers or favourites introduced by the 
Front stairs or the bade* Throughout her reign she was an invalid. 
Wlvai asthma w as to William, gout car dropsy wa$ to Anne, To 
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be joked in a coach to Westminster to open Parliament, or rn 
Sr, Paul's to give public thanks for some famous vicrory, was a 
penance that ?hc could only occasionally consent 10 endure* 

Queen Anne therefore kept Court as little as William* Meta¬ 
phorically »& well as lit cully, the Whitehall of the Merry Monarch 
hi, in mins, never to rise again. Except the Banqueting House of 
tragic memory, the whole Palace had been burn! in tG^S* and ks 
rooflcir w'l'ib still cumbered die river bank Buckingham Houat 
was still the rtufdcncc of a subject, Thr jEishiornble world 
parading in sedan chairs and six-horse coaches in the Mall, or 
sauntering in the more private garden immediately below the 
windows of St. James** Fatocc, had to be consent with remember¬ 
ing that they were near the invisible Queem (See § 7.] tt was 
more to the point that in the tether direction die Houses of 
Parliament were but a few minutes 7 walk away. 

‘The Court* had been the microcosm and throbbing heart of 
England ever since the days of Alfred, through Norman and 
PJjiLntagenct times, through the spacious tbp of Henry and Eliza- 
berh down to Charles II; his Court was not only the scene of 
much pleasure* liberty and scandal, it was also the centre of 
patronage for politics, fashion, literature, art, learning, invention, 
exjtnpany-promotinjr, and a hundred other acti vities of the Ebig’a 
eager subjects seeking notoriety or reward. But after the Revolu¬ 
tion die glory nf the Court grew dim, Neither the political pari* 
ttoo of the Crown, not the personal temperament of those who 
wore it was thr ^ame as of old. Stem William, invalid Anne, the 
German Geotges* farmer George, domestic Victoria, none of 
them desired to keep a Court like Queen Elizabeth's. Henceforth 
the Court was the residence of sednded Royalty, pointed out from 
afar* difficult of access save on formal occasions of proverbial dull- 
ness Patronage was sought elsewhere, in the lobbies of Parlia¬ 
ment, in die amc-chambefs of Ministers* in the country houses o f 
the plcasajuest ariatcjcracy in the world-—finally in an appeal to the 
equated public, This decline of the Court had many conse¬ 
quences* direct and indirect, on English life. It had no andri^y in 
contemporary France, where Vetssulks still drew men like a 
magnet, md impoverished the life of chircau and ptovince- 
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DB. JOHNSONS ENGJLAKD [fin* 1740-1 7 So] 1 

i- JMkd&Tvnr —Lata/ 

—R/ijffifff—iL^ra/ a y * Ufljr ?^/—W '*J?s 

T HE first forty year* of the Eighteenth Century, the rdgn 
of Anne and the rule of Walpole, constitute an age of tmmi- 
non, during which the feuds and ideals of the Stuart era, lately a 
Lava flood $courmg the land with devastating heat, were being 
rmnncjlvJ and congealed into fixed, durable KflrtovcrLm fonr4. 
In dais way the age of Madbo^ough and Boling broke, of Swift and 
Defoe* UM3 the meeting-point of two epochs, h I* only in the 
years that followed (174C-17S0) tint wc fmd a generation of men 
wholly characteristic of the Eighteenth Century ethos, a society 
with a menial outlook of its own, sclf-ppi$ed r seif-judged* and self- 
approved, freed from the disturbing passion* of the past, and not 
yet troubled with anxieties about a very different future which was 
soon to be brought upon the scene by the Industrial and the 
French Revolutions. The gods mercifully gave mankind this 
Link moment of peace between the religious i^indcisms of the past 
and the fanaticisms nf class and race dial were speedily to ari<c 
and dominate umc to come. In England it was an age of aristo¬ 
cracy and Liberty; of the rule of bw and ihe absence of reform; of 
indr viduai initiative and insiituuonflj decay; ofl^titudinamnism 
above and Wesleyaxusm below; of the growth of humanitarian 
and philanthropic feeling and endeavour; of creative vigour in 
all the trades and arts that serve and adorn the life of man. 

It b a "classical 1 age, thar is to say an age of unchallenged 
assumptions, when the philosophers of die street; such as Di 
Jfflbmon, hive ample leisure co mdttlizc on (ha human scene, m 
the happy belief that else state of society and the modes of thought 
to which they are accustomed ate noc mere passing aspects of an 
ever-shifting kaleidoscope, but permanent habitations, the final 

1 C*at& LL, 1T*»- Geoige III Dr. Jtfuo&K k %jU, 

Sc«a YceeT Wit, H| J"i 7 *; \\ « of An=iiaui Txidcptadtflc* 177^-178 *< 
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outcome of reason ami experience. (See § 5 4.J Such an age dos 
rot aspire to progress though it may in tact be progressing; it 
regards ixsclf not as setting out but 25 having arrived; it is thankful 
tor what it has* and enjoys Hie v, iriiout 'deep questioning which 
probes ro e ndless dole.’ :\rid therefore the men of this ‘classical’ 
age looked back with a sense of kinship to the far-oif Ancient 
Me arid. The upper class regarded the Greeks and Romans as 
honorary Englishmen, their precursors in liberty and culture, and 
the Roman Senate as the prototype of the British Parliament. 
The mediaeval period, with its ■gothic’ iispif aiioos and barbarisms, 
sank for a while below the horizon of study and sympathy, so that 
the eye of taste could range back without hindrance actum the 
gulf of time, and contemplate on its further abort die only dvih- 
zaihm which could claim to be as classical* as poised, as enlightened 
and as anisic as the fortunate present. 

Compared to the self-complacency of the mid‘Eighteenth 
Century, the proverbial self-complacency of the Victorians is 
modesty itself, far the Victorians were, within certain limits, 
ardent and successful reformers, and admired themselves tor the 
improvements they made. But to the typical men of die period of 
Blacks tone, Gibbon and Burke. England appeared to be the best 
country possible in an imperfect world, requiring only to be left 
done where Providence and the Revolution of ifiSS had so for¬ 
tunate)’, 1 place.! !ier. Their optimism about England was based on 
a general pessimism about the human race, not on a be lie * in 
perpetual and world-wide 'progress' such as cheered simple 
hearts in the Nineteenth Century. 

It is true that the men who were least content were those who 
looked closest at the realities of English life—Hogarth, Fielding, 
Smollett and the philanthropists [see (j ji]» the? indeed exposed 
park tub r evils as unsparingly as Dickens himself- But even their 
strictures kept willun the limits of the classical and conservative 
philosophy of the time. Nor was the self-complacency of that age 
altogether unjustified, though it was unfortunate because it sus¬ 
tained an iimnspliere inimical to any general movement of reform. 
It was a society which, with all its grave faults, was brilliant above 
and stable below. 

In the course of the Eighteenth Century the population ot 
Enci And and Wales rose from about five and a half millions when 
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<H i London Bridge in the mid-eighteenth century 











The Thames near Ijondon m the mid-eighteenth century 









§4.1 The spirit ot 
■denrifie enquiry (1761). 



FALL t S- T||F. D^ATH-AATE 

Queen Anne came to the throne, to nine millions hi Thb 

unprecedented uiL-rtif e, the herald of grem changes in the life of 
our bland, was tint tsrused by immigrslion: the entry of cheap 
Irish labour which now first became an important feature of our 
social and economic life, was counter hdanccd numerically by 
English emigration oversea. 'Hie advance in population repre¬ 
sented a mhef larger birth-nitc and 3 very much reduced death- 
rate. The survival of many mote infants and the prolongation of 
ihe average life of adults mark off modem rimes from the past, 
and thb great change began in the Eighteenth Century. It was 
due mainly to improved medical service 

la the first decades of the Century the deash-tate had risen 
sharpk and passed the birth-rate. But this dangerous tendency 
wu-’ reversed between 1730 and itGo, and after 1780 the death* 
rate went down hr leap* and bounds,. 

Both rite rise of the death-rate and its subsequent fall have been 
attributed in part to the growth and decline of the habit of drink¬ 
ing cheap gin instead of beer. The dire consequences 01 that 
change in the habits of the poor have been immortalized in 
Hogarth's famous delineation of the horrors of "Gin Lane’ con¬ 
trasted with prosperous ‘Beer Street. 1 In the third decade ot the 
Century, the epoch of the Bt*jpr*i Optra, statesmen and legislators 
had deliberately encouraged the consumption of gin by throwing 
open the distilling trade and by placing on spirits far too light a 
fax. Distiilinu, said Defoe, consumed com and was therefore 
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gocxl for the Lin Jed! bitc*rtst 1 and so thought rite EarlUmertt of 
kndlu: Js. But as the appj fling social comt^uo^ces wtie gradually 
brought to their notice by the enlightened philanthropy of die 
age, a series of lirsifaung steps were taken to mitigate the evil 
But it wns not really chocked until ryyi. when spirits wen; Uglily 
taxed and their retail by distillers and shophcepctS was stopped 
{14. G. II, c, 40}. [Sec 5 }6. 37.] 

‘The Act of 171 1 * says the historian of Eighteenth Century 
London, ‘reahy did reduce die excesses of spirit-drinking. It was 
a turniOLT-point in the social history of London and was so con¬ 
sidered hen this time was still within living memory.’ Even after 
that blessed date medical men still attributed an eighth of the 
deaths of 1 .ondon adul ts to excess in spirit-drinking; but the wo rat 
was over, and after the middle years of die Century tea became a 
formidable rival to alcohol with all classes, both in the capital and 
in the country at large. 

At the height of the gin cm, between 1740 and 174-, the burials 
in the London region had been twice as many as the baptisms! 
The capital had been supplied with inhabitants by the unfailing 
stream of immigrants from the healthier and more sober country- 
aide. The change for the better after the middle of the Century 
was very great, In 17 jo the 1 uodon death-rate had been 1 in ao; 
by iSri it had fallen to 1 in 40, The population of greater London 
doubled between 1700 and s S20 (674,000 rose to 1,274,000). but 
the annual number of registered burials was unaltered. In other 
words, although the target that London exposed to the darts of 
Death was twice as large in 1820 as it had been a century before, 
the number of hits lie scored showed no increase, (See Mr;, 
Georgs', LjUtdon Lift in lift Eigktetnfh Ctnhv 7. pp. 24-3®,) 

While the period of dicap gin lasted (1710-1730) it had done 
much to reduce the population of the capital In die country ar 
large, its ravages had been severe, hut ale had held its own better 
in the village than in the town. Social liistorians have indeed 
acme rimes exaggerated the effect of gin-drinking on vital statistics 
outside the London area. For example, gin cannot account for 
the rapid increase in the death-rate between 1709 and 1720, for in 
those yeans the great consumption of cheap spirits had scarcely 
begun. And whereas the death-rate in all England, as distinct 
from die London area. fcU rapidly from 175c to 1730, those were 
precisely the years when gin-drinking was at its worst, 
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Wc must therefore look for other causes, besides the decline of 
the consumption of spirits, to account for the remarkable fall in 
the death-rate that marked the middle period of the Century, und 
still more ica hsi twenty years. Hie two reasons why death began 
to take a smalln toll of English infants, children and adults, were 
improved conditions of life and improved medical treatment. 
The great advance in agriculture during the Eighteenth Century 
gave more abundant food ro many, though not to all, Thaadvance 
m locomotion and die changes in industrial method gave more 
employment and higher a ml brought more numerous and 

more varied articles of purchase within the cottager's reach. It 
b true that the industrial and agricultural revolutions had some 
most unhappy effects on society' and on the amenities of life in 
village and town. Jr did not always make for content, possibly 
not on the average for happiness. But it certainly provided more 
food and clothing and other articles per bead of the population, 
though their distribution was scandalously unequal. And this 
greater abundance, by lengthening human Hie, was one cause 
why the population continued to risc. 

But an even greater cheek upon die death-rate was the advance 
in medicine. Throughout the Eighteenth Century die medical 
pmfo&iQQ was moving out of the dark ages of sciolism and 
traditional superstition into the light pf science. The Physician* 
the Surgeon, die Apothecary and the unlicensed practitioner were 
all going forward apace in know ledge and in devoted service, 
especially to the poor* who had hitherto been horribly neglected. 
Science and philanthropy were the best part of the spirit of the 
*agc of enlightenment" and this spirit inspired die better medical 
training and practice of individuals. 

At the beginning of the Century, smallpox had been the scourge 
most dreaded, as destructive of beauty and still more des truedve 
of life- The woman traveller. Lady Mary Watt ley Montagu, 
introduced inoculation from Turkey* and an Inoculation Hospital 
was see up in London. Although the remedy was suspected as 
unnatural and even impious, it made some headway and reduced 
the ravages of the disease. But smallpox still carried oil a thir¬ 
teenth n f each generation until, it the dose of the Century, Jenner 
discovered vaccination. 

Scotland was begttuung to make her great Intellectual con¬ 
tribution to life south of rhe Border- The union of bains v™ 
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following the Union of Parliaments and of commerce. It wis the 
age of Hume, Smollett* Adam Smith and BoswdL And in this 
same period Sir John Pringle, the Hunter brothers and William 
Smcllie came from Scotland to London; the Hunters p by their 
teaching, converted British surgery from the trade of the ' barber- 
surgeon’ into the science of the specialist; Smellic similarly 
revolutionized the practice of midwifery ; while Pringle reformed 
military hygiene, on scientific principles which had also a great 
influence on the habits and the treatment of the civilian population. 

The great improvement in professional skill was supported by 
me foundation of Hospitals, in which the age of Philanthropy 
gave sober expression to Its feelings* just as the age of Faith 1 mi 
sung it? soul in the stones of cloisters and Cathedral aides. Lying- 
In hospitals were founded La the principal towns. County hospb 
cal:- in r ^11 sorts of patients were ;*et up, In the capital, between 
fjie and 174 j, Guy's, Westminster. St. George's, London and 
Middlesex Hospi tab were all founded; the mediaeval St Thomas's 
hid been rebuilt in the reign of Anne* and at Bart 1 * leaching and 
practice were improving apace. In the course of iij years afrer 
1700* no Jess than 154 new hospitals and dispensaries were 
established in Britain. These were not municipal undertakings— 
municipal life was then at its lowest ebb; they were the outcome 
of individual initiative and of co-ordinated voluntary effort anil 
subscription, [See 5 z€, iyj 

At the same dim: the growing benevolence of the age was. 
moved to cope with die appalling infant mentality among the poor 
and especially among deserted bastard children. Jonas Manway, 
who did much to reduce these evils, had declared that 'few parish 
children live to be apprenticed/ And thousands of infants did not 
even live to l>e parish children, but died abandoned in empty 
rooms or exposed In streets by mothers to whom they would only 
mean expense and shame. Captain Coram* with hh Lind lailuris 
hearr t could not endure the sight of babes lying deserted by the 
soadsid^ while rcspccmble citizens passed by with the shrug of 
the Pharisee. For yea r- Contm agitated the prefect of a Foundling 
Hospital; at length he obtained a charter from George H; 
Handel gave an organ; Hogarth pointed a picture; subscrrpiions 
poured in, and in 1741 she Hospital was completed and opened. 
Mam infkm lives were saved, and many deserted diildrcn were 
brought up and apprenticed to trades [Sec $ ’ 5 J 
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A few ycai; after the food Captain luad died, a bad moment 
occurred in the hiitJ »ry of the institution he kid founded. In 17*6 
P arliam ent made a grant to it# funds, on condition that all children 
brought to the Hospital should be admitted. Fifteen thousand 
were brought, and the not unnumral consequence was that of this 
unmanageable multitude only 4400 lived to be apprenticed. After 
that disastrous experiment, the Foundling Hospital again became 
3 nrivatc institution with a limited entry-—and a reduced dcjiii* 
rate. It long continued to do good work, rill in the happier social 
conditions of the early Twentieth Century it was moved out of 
tow 14 and the 'Foundling site* was secured as a playground for all 
kinds of children, and nehristened "CotiUBub Field*,* 

Early in the reign of George ITT, Han way’s persistent efFom 
were crowned by an Act of Parliament which compelled the 
parishes of the London area to keep their ‘parish infants’ no longer 
in the workhouses where they died apace, but in country cottages 
where they lived and throve, 1 

In the same spirit. General Oglethorpe had drawn attention to 
the scandal of debtors’ prisons. In 17x9 he indueed Parliament to 
inquire into the honors of the Fleet and Mars hakes, where the 
gaolers tortured debtors to death in the endeavour to extract fees 
from men who in the nature of rite case had no money. [See 5 3 1 -] 
English prisons remained for the rest of the Century a national 
disgrace, being still farmed out to wretches of this kind bv the local 
authorities who would not be at the trouble and expense to main¬ 
tain them by properly paid public officials. 1 but Oglethorpe had 
.it least called attention 10 the state of things and mitigated some 
of its very worst abuses. Previous generations had seldom in¬ 
quired what went on inside th:-c houses of woe, 

1 [linwsT (171: itS il) ci jiEi'j F.uiunii i’.-.r cnTroiittULfiG ilse urrarrdkwitoEnptind. 
For nany jean haOrn-ii n-w, in tpileuf if* jiuinf ns: populate uulttr irrtr exited 
jUijreT *j£ '£_Lim chairmen uud Imiiuiey «: cacbmciv, unnj id the ttatt of hi* life 
hu fnmple wu bdnittttd. ht\t LI would he TTHOf; irjc K» My rh*i he 

p riotred ucod the extent, for in 1710* no yc*rt btfurz }Lu:iriy wii bots^ Swift had 
winters b lu* Ctfjt Ji 

The rack'd up icmpairtra wills* with Isi-aty «rrk!ei 
WTuk T-r* tfowo ti£f o\Yd mnkpdli'* tide* 

U £1 iherdfot* pTobai^c ih*( llmway Kid vxo u mbcrll— in me tn London when he 
w** t «n*H boy. £$ec i 

3 John i icMTicd, in irjf. hejan hii life** work oft pinran bj u Tiio tamp to 
induct the tttfcfim of Botlfordthb? and the m *pH* tirnr.# Ccontlcs 10 fray itgiiliT 
ulirin in ik gluten in lieu of fen uiiMtcd tiom ihr ptiwOfifM. 
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The gdhrai General Jsobeesme the Founder and first governor of 
the new colony of Georgiy whfchcr he transplanted many debtors 
and impoverished person?. He well deserved Pnpc T s culogiunh— 
One T driven by strong bcnevgtoRe of idol. 

Shall fly, like Oj:!ethiope ? from pole to pole. 

‘Strong benevolence of SOuT was characteristic Ot rmnv in that 
agCp It dir tilted the extraordinary domestic arrangements of 
Oglethorpe's formidable friend Dr* Johnson. From beginning to 
end of the Cenrury, the netv Puritanism of the ardently religious, 
such as Robert Nelson, Lady Elizabeth Hastings the Wesleys, 
Cowper and finally Wilbetforce, strove to practise the charily of 
the New Testament m place of the harsher precepts of the Old 
with which Cromwell's troopers had marched to battle. It was no 
accident tliat Unde Toby, the Vicar of Wakefield. Mr. AJ] worthy 
and Parson Adam? were leading characters in English fiction 
during its hist great period. A keener sensitiveness to the needs 
and sufferings of others* particularly of the poor, was not only 
reflected in literature but was seen in the lives of philanthropists 
and hi die successive activities of the age—the foundaiion first of 
Charity Schools; then of Hospitals ■ and, in the last years of the 
Century, of Sunday Schools, It overleapt the boundaries of race 
and colour* It melted the liard prudence of statesmen* * Stormy 
pity* inspired much of the eloquence and some of the errors of 
Burke and of Fox -m India and on France; and at Icmrih stirred the 
great rebellion of the English conscience against die slave-trade* 


Yet while the new humaniiarian spirit inspired private Initiative* 
it had as yet link effect on executive t municipal or legbbtive 
action* Private employers treated their servants better than the 
Government treated its soldiers and sailors. The fleet had to be 
maintained by the haphazard and iniquitous compulsion of the 
press-gangp because voluntary recruiting was inadequate owing 
to the notorious conditions on board the royal ships, [See § 46.J 
Hie life of the fisherman and die merchant sailor was hard enough, 
but it was better than life on a man-of-war, where the food 
foul and scanty, die pay inadequate and Singular* the attention to 
health nil, and the discipline of iron. The good Admiral Vernon, 
who suffered in the reign of George B for being the sailors* out¬ 
spoken friend* declared that ‘our fleets are defrauded by injustice, 
monied by violence and maintained by cmelry/ [See | 47.J 
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The private of 1he army wag no better treated. At home he had 
no barracks* but w«is hilhted in iIcJiouecj on a population rhar 
haled the rcd-co^ts ami treated them accordingly* They were the 
more unpopular became they acted o$ the only efficient police 
force against rioting md smuggling. M to discipline, oik soldier 
of George 11 had received jo^ooq lashes m sixteen years— s yct the 
man is hearty and well and in no wap concerned* 1 While such 
was their lot at home* garrison duty in the West Indies was tanta¬ 
mount ig a sentence of dearie These were the men who by $ca 
and knd won England her empire and defended her trade and 
scented her wealth and happiness at home, and such was their 
reward* [See § 48 j 

Throughout the Century, Parliament went on adding stature 
after statute to the "bloody code" of English hw, enlarging per* 
genially the long list of offences punishable by doth: finally they 
numbered two hundred- Not only were horse and sheep stealing 
and coining capital crimes, but stealing in a shop to the value of 
Five shillings, and sickling anything privity from the person, were 
it only a handkerchief* But such was die ihogieai chaos of the bw, 
that attempted murder was still Very tightly punished* though 
to slit a tiian's nose wa* capital. The effect of increased icyal 
severity in an age dim was becoming more humane* vr.15 that 
juries often refused to convict men for minor offences that would 
lead them to the scaffold. Moreover iL was easy for a criminal 
by the help of a dever lawyer* to escape on purely teekrued 
grounds from the meshes of an antiquated and over-elaborate 
procedure. Out of six thieves brought to trial* five might in one 
way or another get off, while the unlucky one was hanged* It 
would have been more deterrent if they had all six been sure of a 
term of imprisonment 

To make mailers worse* the chances of arrest were small, for 
there was no effective police in the island, except the "runners* of 
the office which the Fielding brothers, about the middle of the 
Century, set up in their house id Bow Street* 1 Until the soldiers 

1 The nmHii J-tcEiiy FuMiiig nx,\ liis mnufcxfck Mf-hmthei Sit Jobs* vho nj 
hhwd Ifpm binll, UV:c [he bet! ttu^udiln London bil in the Ccrrmry. AciUtQ^ 
ibt* ’4ncrr StapmdLajJ Jaif4tta of Wtjfrrurntcr. In j hi lbI of the period, the 
H^hwiymoii slcgi; 

l ^eni to Ijtftlm ora irac ds? 
with my nyevt I 07 * to sec the pky. 

Where Fjtiiurijf'ji pur*- did m parade 
Aud J vo tm'co hjr r b*i eastcce*-. 
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were actually called out, there wa5 no force capable of dispersing 
a disorderly crowd. Hence the disgraceful Incident of due Gordon 
Riots (1780), when seventy houses and four gaols were burnt by 
the London mob. Indeed, the wonder is that our ancestors pre¬ 
served public order and private property as well m they did. They 
must have been* on the average* at least as moral and law-abiding 
a folk as our own gaucrarion* For what would be the effect in our 
great discs to-day of abolishing the police? 

Ve% until the Code Napoleon was received on the Continent, 
it is possible that English justice, bad as it was* mav have been the 
best in the world* as Bkckstotic boasted. It had at least two 
advantages over die European codes of the awm* ivgjto. k gave 
die prisoner in political cases a real chance to defend himself 
against the Government* an improvement made by die Treason 
Law of (<£$>}* and by die general Tendency of political and juclidaJ 
practice since the Revolution. And in no eases* political or other* 
was torture permitted to extort evidence or confession* But it 
cannot be said that English justice eschewed torture as a means of 
punishment* lot although breaking on die wheel was unknown 
in our island, the floggings, particularly in the army and navy, 
often amounted to tor sure. 

The English were still fond of witnessing the punishment of 
those whose actions they disapproved* Two passages may be 
cited from the DLirirs of Parson Wood ford e, a benevolent soul 
unusually kind to men and anirmjs; 

1777- July ia. Rob™ Blggm* tor stealing potatoes, was this after¬ 
noon whipped thro" the streets of Cary |Somerset] by the Hangman at 
the end of a cart. He was whipped from ihe George Inn to the Angel, 
rh »m thence back through the street to the Royal Gak Ln South Ca ry 
ansi so hack to the George Inn- He being an old offender there was 9 
collection of 047*6 given to the Hangman to do him fast ice. But it was 
am much for ill ihar—the Hangman vu in old Man and a most 
villainous looking Fellow indeed- Fur my Pan I would not contribute 
one Farthing to it. 

1781. April 7, Gave my serfipi Will leave lo gi> to Norwich ten miles 
by road thb mo;ding to lee the three Highwaymen hung there today. 
Will retorted ubour seven tv qldck in the evening. They were ill three 
hung and appeared penitent. 

Whether or not English justice was on the whole less bad tbn 
the coirt in m ml practice of the day, the philosopher: of Europe 
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ami of England now began iheic famous attack on the enisling 
systems of law and punishment* This greater sensitiveness to 
evils which all previous ages had accepted, as matters of course, 
was part of the general humanitarian movement, connected on 
the Continent with Vnluiic ami the 'philosophers,' and In England 
connected equally with 'philosophy' and with religion. The 
Italian reformer, Berraria, in his attack on the penal codes of 
Europe was followed by Howard’s exposure of the Still son- 
eta) i his state of prisons at home and abroad, and bv Bent ham’s 
analysis of the useless and complicated absu rdities of English law, 
a vested interest dear to the heart of die most conservative of 
professions. 

The excellent idea of the rule of law, as something superior to 
the will of rhe mk:s, was strong among the Eighteenth Century 
English. It had been secured by the events of the Revolution and 
by the consequent irremovability of Judges, who were no longer 
jackals of government, but independent umpires between the 
Crown and the subject. 

This high conception of the supremacy of law was popularized 
by Blacks tone’s Cowtnfaries on tht Laws of England (i 76 j). 1 hook 
widely read by educated people in England and America, for it 
was » legally-minded age. The fault W *S that the bw thus idealized 
was regarded too much as static, as a thing given once foe all, 
whereas, if bw is indeed to be the permanent rule of life to a 
nation, it must be apt to change with the changing needs and 
circumstances of society . In the Eighteenth Century, Parliament 
showed little legislative activity, except in pznmtc acts for en¬ 
closure of land, for turnpike toads, or other economic measures* 
In administrative matters there was a kg in legislation, at a 
time when great industrial developments were ever-* year chang¬ 
ing soda] conditions, anil adding to the needs of a growing 
population. 

T here fore Jeremy Benrham, the father of English law reform, 
regarded Rlackstnnc .is the arch-enemy, who Stood in the way of 
change by teaching people to make a fetish nt the laws of Eng¬ 
land in tile form which they actually bore at the moment, a form 
dictated by the needs not of the present age but of ages long past. 1 

1 Pnjfejjfir ||i Ui't-iftb r!i if it* thaf fiftnrh.nni ^r.i^hsti ^i^cfjncd life *m- 
Kfmhc opjtffiiuii <jf Qbsikjiuflc,, vt ■ oor in *W nyi as bliiad a bis crifsc jmJa 
nt 
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The Jim blast against Blacks tone was blown by young Ren t ham 
in his Frwgnteirt eft Gevrnmrait in 1776, tbit seminal year which saw 
the publication of Adam Smith's WtehhojNat fans, the first part of 
Gibbon’s Bistort, and the American Declaration of Independence. 
When the octogenarian Bcntham died in iSii, the laws of Eng¬ 
land had only just begun to he altered from wltat they had been 
when he first denounced them in Black stone’s day . Yet bis 
prolonged efforts had not been in vain, for he had convened 
the rising general inn. Onwards from char rime our laws were 
rapidly changed in accordance with the common-sense, utilitarian 
principles that Bcnrham had laid down. 

Reform was to he the specific work of the Nineteenth Century. 
The specific work of the earlier Hanoverian epoch was the 
establishment of the rule of law; and that Lw, with all irs grave 
fruits, was at least a law of freedom. On that solid foundation all 
our subsequent reform* were built. If the Eighteenth Century 
had not established the law of freedom, the Nineteenth Century 
in England would have proceeded by Revolutionary violence; 
Instead of by Pa ilj ament ary modification of the law. 

The abuses of the poor-law, of which to much was heard in 
Eighteenth Century England, were duett* want of modern organa 
of government, and nbt *ve all to an entire lack *>f central organiza¬ 
tion and control. I he problem of the poor ;>ud of unemplovnuait 
was in ;ta essence national—or at least regional—yet every petty 
piirtT-h dealt with it separately, in a state of hostility to every other. 
Rurzi ignorance and parochial jealousy were left to cope with the 
terrible problem according to their own devices, and the chief 
anxiety fdt was to drive out of the parish anyone who might con¬ 
ceivably become a burden on the poor-rate,a policy which checked 
the fluidity oi labour and severely aggravated unemployment. 
But the problem of the poor in England had this advantage over 
the problem of police and prisons, that it was legally obligatory 
to raise a poor-rate m every parish to deal with its poor, whereas 
the ratepayers regarded :t as an unusual hardship if the magistrate 
rei'itJ any rale to pay for roads, prisons, sanitation or police, 
[See § U 9 , yo, jt. jj,J 

Rum] England v as governed by the pa triart hid swav of the 
Justices of the Peace. It bv with them to decide If a local race 
should be raised tor any purpose, and hcv, u should be spent. 
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CCK-'KITfLY JUSTICES 

Thz justices,, ruiETSBnail" appointed by die Crown* were ft J Qy 
appointed by the Lord lieutenant influenced by the opinion of 
the gently of the shire. Mominilly Sutc officials, the J-P-s really 
represented local territorial power. The Privy Council no longer* 
as in Tudor and early Smart days* kept them in awe and guided 
their action on national principles. The Revolution of rfiEB, in 
one of its aspects, had been a revolt of these unpaid local magi¬ 
strates against the Ce ntral Government which had overstrained 
their loyalty in religion and politics. Owing to the irffkuiarion of 
James LL, the privileges of Parliament and the liberties of English¬ 
men were reasserted at the price of an cacceasivc Jack of central 
control over local author hic> even in matter? thsr were not poli¬ 
tical bat sodai Thu Privy Council by aiming at absolute power in 
all things, had lose powers which it had formerly exercised for the 
general good. In the Eighteenth Century the justices of Peace 
might rather have been said to control the Central Government 
through the grand national Quarter Sessions of Parliament, than 
io be under any central control themselves. Mo local authority 
had then to consider * Whitebait* (See § 50.] 

The powers ami functions of the J.P,s covered all sides of 
country life. They administered justice in Quarter or Petty 
Sessions, or in the private house of a single magistrate. They were 
supposed to keep up the roads and bridges* the prison and work- 
houses. They licensed the public houses. They levied a county 
cate when a rate was levied at all. These and a hundred other 
aspect of county business lay in thdr control. Yet they had not 
any proper staff, or any effective bureaucracy to carry out local 
administration* For than would have meant a big county rate 
which men wet- unwilling to pay; they preferred indfidctix local 
goTctntocQt provided only it was cheap, Modem English prac¬ 
tice is so different in this respect that it is difficult |o realize bow 
great has been the change- 1 

In the middle years of the Century, Fielding* Smolkn and other 
observers of the injustices ofllic, bitterly satirized the irresponsible 
power of the T P.s and ks frequent misuse in ac ts of tyranny and 
favouritism. There was a corrupt type of J.P* known as 'trading 
justices,' men of a lower order of society who got themselves made 

1 Tkz iflmiaS Mr of poor relirf Kuras* 1 i$i *r>d Typj rxo nnUttmu i jmz; 

tUinr mri ;ui tf L\J fiftr did mt tXfttd £100 yOCO (HlidiTy, 

Hitt, Em H. p. i>3 iPfiii&j? *d.)r) 
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magistrates in order ro turn their position to financial profit. But 
generally speak mg t the Justices who did moil of the work in mra! 
districts were substantial sejuires, too rich to lie corrupt rjr mean, 
proud to do hard public work for no pay, anxious to smid will 
with their neighbours, but often ignorant and prejudiced without 
meaning to be unjust, and tar too much □ law unto themselves. 

I: is a common error to regard the Eighteenth Century in 
England as irreligious; An ethical code based on Chris thin doc¬ 
trine was a rule of life to a much larger proportion of the com¬ 
munity than it had been in the late mediaeval and Tudor periods. 
Indeed, the age of Wesley, Co wper and D*. Johnson was perhaps 
a ‘religious’ as the Seventeenth Century itself, though it had 
cessed to fight with the sword about rival doctrines of Chris- 
tunfit?, and was therefore somewhat more tolerant of still wider 
differences of opinion. 

Locke's argument that Toleration was not merely politically 
expedient but positively just and right, became generally accepted 
as the Eighteenth Century went on. It i? arguable that this doev 
not make that much abused era any less Christian. Human 
experience liad so long associated religion with intolerance, 
tluu when intolerance cooled, people thought that religion had 
decayed. The deduction may be challenged. 

Writing in the reigns of James 11 and William, even Locke had 
maintained that neither Atheist nor Romanist had an absolute 
claim on society for toleration, because the one undermined 
morality and the other the State. But in effect both were to benefit 
by the more liberal and lititudmarian philosophy which his 
influence helped to impose on die succeeding age, 

Locke's Rt-utfLibUtitSi 9 jCbriitlashy (the very title marks a new 
brand of thought and religion) was the starting-point of rwo 
movements, the Latiruditiamnism that became for a while the 
prevalent tone of the Established Church, though not of Method¬ 
ism: and the English Ocistic movement which all respectable 
people regarded askance. 

In the fircr thirty years of the Ccnrnry the ’Deists/ such as 
ToLmd, iind.ii and Ceding were allowed to print tltcir cautiously 
expressed views without being prosecuted; while they wore 
answered not only by lire satire of Swift but by the arguments of 
men who outmatched them in intellect—Bishop Butler, Bishop 
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Berkeley, Bentley and William Liw, Voltaire, the bolder and 
more formidable disciple of these English Deists, found no such 
mLagofims in France, but had more to fear from active persecu¬ 
tion by Church and State- Partly for diat reason continental Deism 
became more uncompromising and more anti-Qmstkn than 
English, Indeed* the moss recent historian of Eighteenth Century 
Lhcjugkt speaks nf "ciur peculiarly English phenomenon, the holy 
alliance of science and religion* which persisted (in spite of Hume) 
till near the dose of the Century/ (Basil Willey; T&e Big/ktm/& 
Ceaitay B&kg'auxtct. p. i$6.) [Sue S 43d David 1 bn ley, after 
whom Gy bridge named his ton. proclaimed this 'holy ailknee/ 
In the weeds of Popes comfortable epigram: 

Harare and. Nature's laws by hid in night; 

God said. Lit Nrwtfrt hit ajid di tm light I 

The Batmany of science and religion was nobly symbolized 
by the erection in 1755 of Rou bribed 5 tame of Newton in the 
ante-chapel at Trinity College, Cambridge 
li is true that, in the early years of George IIFs reign, these 
were Britons of the intellectual calibre of Hume and Gibbon who 
were avowed sceptics Yet even Gihhm though: well to veil his 
red thought in the decent obscurity of the ironical And as every 
reader of Boswell's fvtrtwn is aware, these great sceptics and dicir 
lesser followers were iU spoken of in society, while the batteries 
opened upon them by orthodox writers were ovenvhelming in 
cjuantity, though no longer in quality. in 1776^ a date usually 
regarded m retrospect as belonging to the period most marked by 
imiddin and Lixky of doctrine, Hume wrote 10 Gibbon about the 
reception nf she first part of bis Roman history, *the. prevalence of 
superstition in England prognosticates the foil of philosophy and 
the decay © f taste, 1 H umc was too pessimistic, but be was speaking 
from real experience, [See § 44 J 

In any ease, the scholarly scepticism of the English Eighteenth 
Century was addressed only to a highly educated audience. Its 
optimistic philosophy was the outcome of upper-class conditions 
of Kfc When* in the period of the French Revolution* Tom 
Paine appealed to die multitude on behalf of Deism as die proper 
creed of democracy, a new age had arrived- In the lifetime of the 
fastidious and conservative Gibbon, it lias been said that infkklitv* 
tike hair-powder, could only he worn by the aristocracy. The 
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mass of the mrion was either actively or passively Christian, 
accepting the religion that it was taught. [Sec § 54,] The 

lowest strata, of society had indeed been taught nothing at all, hm 
these also the Charity Schools and the Wesleyan mission were 
striving to raise out of ignorance to the menial level of under¬ 
standing C hrfo d& n < 

English Eighteenth Century religion both within the Establish- 
meet and among the Dissenting bodies* was of two schools., which 
we may aU for brevity the Lfttaudinarian and the Methodist. If 
either is left out of the foreground, she social landscape of ihn 
age is wrongly delineated Each of these tw o complementary 
systems had m own function; tach had the defects of its qualities, 
which the other made good. The Luirndittfiriin stood for the 
spirit of Tolerance, for lack of whkii Christianity \md for centuries 
past wrought crud havoc in thz world it set out to save; the 
X^dtudimrian stood &lso for Reasonableness in the interpretation 
of religious doctrines,, without which they were unlikclv to he 
received by the more scientific modern mind. Methodism, on the 
other hand, renewed the self-discipline and the active ^eal without 
■which religion loses its power and forgets its purpose; and this 
new evangelism was allied to in active philanthropy* Both the 
I^timdmirianism and the Methodism of that era hive suffered 
change with the changing times. But the principles which they 
respectively rescued imd embodied have flourished in new forms 
and combinations, which preserved religion is a powerful force 
in English Life through many changing generations. 

Ever since the Revolution, political circumstances had favoured 
the J-atitudinarians, And after the accession of George I the 
Whig statesmen, who held she keys of higher Church patronage, 
felt specially bound to protect the Hanoverian dynasty by en¬ 
couraging the broader churchman&hip of scholar statesmen like 
Gibson and Wake and even of the questionable Hoadly, and dis¬ 
couraging ‘enthusiasm/ which in Walpole's day meant the High 
Quitch and Jacobite fanaticism of After bury and SacheverdL As 
the Century wore on p "enthusiasm* of all sorts. Including Wesley's, 
was regarded zs bad form by the clergy of the Establishment and 
by the upper class. 

By the rime that George Ill ascended the throne* the Church 
wis fully reconciled to die House of Hanover, and The polhicaj 
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motive tot Ladtttduurianli.il ceased to operate. But the move¬ 
ment continued* driven trirwird by its own momentum anil by 
forces deeper than political, Locke and Neman ruled from their 
graves. The mcreasbgiy scientific spirit of the age denimdcd that 
"the reasonableness of Chris tianky* should be proved and empha- 
sbctL The miraculous seemed less actual, and to some less 
credible, ‘Unalterable Uw* in tbe Universe* such as the law of 
gravitation which preserved die stars from wrong, was now 
regarded as an attribute of God's glory. 

The spacious tiim&mttu on high, 

With All the blue Emercil sky. 

And spangled Heaveni, a shining fame 
Their gtmi Original pmcLaim_ 

T\i unwearied Sun, from day to day, 

Does his Citato fs Power display 
And publishes to even - land 
The work of an Almighty hind. 

That hymn of Addison's hid appeared in the Spectator in 1712, 
but it echoed down the CcnLury, till young Coleridge and 
Wordsworth Took up the wondtous tale/ 4 

It was easy fot such a religion to slide into UmtotUmsm or 
Derim, Imkcd, the English. Presbyterian body largely became 
U mrartan , with the philosopherand scientist Pricstky us us leading 
man. In previous centuries religion had been, first and foremost, 
dogma, Now, it war fashionable to preach it as morality, with a 
little dogma apologetically attached. The religion of tbe Estab¬ 
lished Church has been thus described by Guinn Charles Smyth: 

In the Anglican Church of the Eighteenth Century, the dornkuni 
influence was that of Archbishop Tiliosson (16 } 0^16^4), His legacy 
was partly good and partly evil On the one hand, he establ i she d is the 
htin m of the English pulpit, tn an age in which ollt churches, like the 
great diurehm of she trim in Lbc Ulc£ Middle Ages, were designedly 
'fiEted fot auditories/ a pLib, prioEcd and perspicuous prose. The 
triumph of the TillotsonliQ style marked 1 decisive break with the 
uadia seal forms of pulpit oratory, deriving from tbe mediaeval Church, 
Latimer* Andrews Donne and Taylor were all. in char different ways, 
essentially mediaeval. It is possible to see how Thlotson saved Anglican 
homiletics from degenerating into a mu rii^s of pedantry a^d nTcctaiiDn, 

<■ Cf. Hj*fx fajhrw J "m+ritf, b iAf \>f Ck*=*m- Fftf Wodivpnh'i 

tclaiion tu Lnck^ Cf C , =tc -Sir. lk=U W lEScv'i Stturtmt* Cwflffj chap 

XU, Kfcj hil laic -1 mod taliubk WQtk Th if Stl\t6 CtntBFJ r*m£ 
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On the other hand* the content tif ln> preaching was little more than m 
predennal morality, based nth« on reason thin on rcvdbiion, and 
appralkg deliberately tn ^ober common sense. The G us pci of Mora] 
Recumde r^udtted to the English character a jeivke which only 
bigotry would ignore; foi 'if, ad i: the case^ the Englishman wherever 
be is placed, earned with him a seme of duty, this b due to Tiilot- 
icmmnisni/ {Baring Gould,} V;i falls far short of the Chriitan 
gospel; although it still ills enthroned, al out true National Religion* 
if not in lbs pulpits of the Church of England* mi lean in the mmseknes 
of English men and English women, (Tb* Prkit as SiwliBt, S.P.CK., 
*«J* PP> 

In the early year* of George I!f ? the parson was using in the 
SOcM and cultural scale, Jiving on equal terms with the gentry' as 
never before. But be w as nor fnr mat any more in touch with the 
bulk of his parishioner His sermons, carefully composed* were 
read from the pulpit as literary exercises* meant to flatter the taste 
of the elegant young people who m in the high pew around the 
slumbering squire, but top abstract and impersonal to move the 
patient rustic audience in the body uf the church, And in the 
new industrial and mining districts die neglected inhabitants 
altogether escaped the ministrations of the Establishment* w hose 
antiquated geography was seldom brought up to date by the 
creation of new parishes. That mission field was left to Wesley. 

It was natural thar an arisroenme, unreforming, individualistic, 
‘cfcu; steal’ age should be served by a Church with the same 
qualities and defects as the other chartered institutions of the 
country. There was perfect liberty for die individual parson to 
act according to his own lights, however eccentric. He might 
have as many twists in his mind ai fumrenc^ Sterner be might 
even, if be were so ill bred* be a 'roctfaodbt' like Cowper s 
dangerous friend, John Newton, or Bcrridge of Everton whose 
preaching threw die people of his own and other men's parishes 
into the physical agonies of conversion. More often the parson 
was a ‘cynical Englishman/ kindly* sensible* mildly pious. [See 
5 jj + | h was a Church renowned for scholarship* culture mid 
freedom. But little pressure was exerted cither by episcopal 
authority ot by public opinion lo compel the clergy to exen them- 
selves more than they wished/ 

* To aruiciicsrd lit EflgSafr Ei^hecenih Gcnrjry Gaiardi, aim the country life of 
^■Llcb k ^ u ta c&seuJiij pmr, Lbc Dto-it/ of kcv. Jstm Wc<d£bvlE a 
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>47 Slilots going aboard m:n ■/ wir At Portsmouth 
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j49 Distribution of charity at Ditrhim (r. *778) 



$lo Birmingham Workhouse in 1781 (the centra] block dates from 17 j j) 
























t A beggar Human 


Jjj The tiiiablctl cobbler 










Church attendant 








































































































3JJ Wayside prayers (e. nt8) 



& f 7 The old and new meeting-ho uses at Birmingham (1781) 














§6*> The first silk mill at Derby (built in 1718) 






ffli Birmingham in 1781—'’a tnum of small industries” 













Colliers* houses on the road to Newcastle (r. 1788) 



§65 Colliers loading coal [rucks (r T 178#) 



















564 Cotton twist mill in Flintshire (built itSj) 



t opper and brassworks in Flintshire (built about 17*6) 








<|G6 Welih caul* droven 




§67 A country rmd in Wales* 




568 Welsh farming (^. 17B0} 


S69 A Welsh coil rain* in 17I3 
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A firing was regarded.. like a scat in Parliament; or a College 
Fellowship, ±$ *& piece or pnirotmge 1 awarded as a favour a*td 
enjoyed as a privilege. Ait amusing illustration of this way of 
thought h found in the following epitaph* recorded in Nichols* 
I JUntry Avtohtef (ID, p. 52) : 

Here rests all that was moral uf Mis Elizabeth Bate, 

Relict uf the Reverend KichaiJ Bate, 

A woman of unaffected piety 
And exemplary virtuei 

She was honourably descended 
And by means of litr Alliance to 
The illustrious family of Stanhope 
She had the merit to obtain 
Fot her husband and children 
Twelve reveal employments 
In Church and State, 

She died June 7* in the y^di year of he: agfc. 

ft was characteristic of the age that Gibbon in his Autobio¬ 
graphy records a passing regret that he "had not embraced the 
lucrative pursuits of the law or of trade, the chances of civil office 
or India (sic) adventure* Qf cr:u ibt fat slumbers &f the Church.' 
Ecclesiastical history written by Archdeacon Gibbon would have 
been as scholarly ami as voluminous, but would perforce have 
been even more decorous and subtly ironical thin the actual 
masterpiece of Edward Gibbon, Esquire, 

The socLi 1 gulf between rich and poor dergy was still almost 15 
wide as in mediaeval times. But the proportion of the well-to-do 
was greater* for they now included not only prelates and pluralist^ 
but a number of resident parish clergy of good family and con¬ 
nect] om, living in the parsonage tnd attending to its Juries, The 
rbe in the value of tithes and glebe farms, with the improvement 
of agriculture, helped this development. In Queen Amufs reign, 
our of some 10,0m livings, as many as 5 J97 had been worth ksa 

tKftntijfog Mt-fth Mf L Joins BcHifoid'# The I^csp! ofhii tube usd the 

winning hit own ^kbe jams kept parson ^oodfbjide in tooth wsrh B^catfurai 

I&. 

1 rj7& t Sep. 14. Very bu*y i.1 *by whh. my bailey, did not time till $ in the ifice 
^>*n, my birrCiT mm dined here s^day; ^ve them tfin-c fc«£ 2nd mew ptamb 
Ndijij; mJ ii iTEiich jiijU’ it M they *.-hlIlI drink. Thh cntiing EmUhrd my bivtiy 
*n«i ill ftHTfli imp The Aim— ■* iltm Dec. j. M j- eh' 4 ic for my people t r pay -Irhe 
tii JM. dii* *kv. f r r tT ‘- t^icini 1 K'-‘- d -iiinacf, tiwlaifl of beef louttil, a kp of inuttpa 
boiled and plumb ^uddtngi hs plasty. 1 
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than year; j hundred years bier only 4&x were hdoWjfi jo, 
‘Hi rough out (he Eighteenth Century, country gentlemen came 
more and more to regard livings in thdr gift a ; worth the accept¬ 
ance of their younger sons. The iderd arrangem ent, well emb- 
ikhed by the lime of Jane Austen, as her readers bnv, was 3 
good Rectory, with a bow window, built in a pLaiamt spot a mile 
from the manor-hcmsc, and inhabited by a soil or son-in-law of 
the Sluice. The family group was J.spt together in that way; and 
the religious needs of the village were served by a gentleman 
of education and refinement though perhaps of nt> great rrcal— 
for it was only after the beginning of die Nineteenth Century 
that the gentleman -parson was likely to be 'serious,' that is to say, 
evangelical. 

Bur half the livings of England were not so endowed as to 
support a squire’s son. There was still a luge class of poor 
parsons, though not so numerous as sn die days of Chaucer, or the 
days of Glories LL when E&tfiard liad written his Cratindi <&ui 
Otea tisnj cf tla Csnfwpt 0/ tht Citrgy, of which the chief were their 
poverty and their lowly liiith. Bur even in the reign of George 111 
there were still thousands of impoverished and despised ‘black- 
coats, 1 occupying Irvings of fifty to a hundred pounds a year, or 
drawing salaries of fifty pounds as curares to absentee pluralists. 
Pluralism was not, however, always an abuse, for often Use best 
arrangement possible was (hat a single clergy mart should serve 
two ocigiibouring parishes, neither of which could by itself 
Support _i parson. 

Tlte Bishops, almost without exception wen either relations of 
noblemen, or former chaplains to noblemen or tutors to thdjf sons. 
Some of them, like Joseph Butler. Berkt ley and Wat burton, were 
great philosopher- or scholars. But none had Ijcen raised to rite 
Episcopate for services rendered to ihc Quitch, bur for services 
rendered to learning, to lay patrons or to political parties. Church 
promotion, like many other good tilings, had been swept into 
the net of Whig and Tory party patronage, which had succeeded 
the royal patronage of times gone by. jn the Middle Age; the 
Bishops had been the King's civil servants; now 1 their secular 
duties had been cut down r. regular attendance at the sessions of 
Parliament, in vote For the Minister who had appointed them and 
who might yet promote ihem—lor some Bishoprics were worth 
Icri time? as much a year as others. 
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Rut tlic Eighteenth Century prelate, having disdiargcd his 
Parliamentary duties, had more leisure to devote to his cedes meti¬ 
cal functions than those mediaeval Bishops could afford who had 
been whole-time servants of the Crown. Some, though by no 
means all, of me Hanoverian Bishops laboured arduously in their 
dioceses, especially on journeys over long, had roads to confirm 
the taithfuL Between 1 76S and 1771 the Archbishop of York bid 
his I land* on the heads of 41,600 candidates for confirmation, and 
the Bishop of Eider in 1764—176) continued 41,64* in Cornwall 
and Devon alone It is impossible in face of such figures, to say 
that the Bishops were entirely neglectful ot their ecclesiastical 
duties, or that die religious zeal of rhe population nil wholly into 
the Wesleyan mission. There is much evidence that Church life, 
in many districts at least, was strong and vigorous. Nevertheless, 
there was elsewhere much laxity and neglect. At any rate, the 
aristocratic clergy we have described were more often examples 
of the [ :i t i 1 mii n iriaii merits dun 0/ the Methodist virtues. 

The way of life which came to be called ’Methodism’ was older 
than its name and older tlian the mission of the Wesley brothers. 
[Sec § )6, j 7. J As boys, they had been brought up in its atmo¬ 
sphere in the Lip worth rectory of their High Church father. It 
was a way of life devoted nor only to religious observance hut to 
seif-discipline and work tor others. It was seen to perfection in 
the by non-juror Robert Mt-lson, and it inspired those Church- 
men and Dissenters who collaborj;._ J wirh him during the reigns 
of William and Anne in founding tile Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge and the Charity Schools, ft was teen to 
advantage in the strict, beneficent life of rhe charming fjdy 
Elizabeth Hastings (1681-17 *9). unmiortaliacd by Steeles epigram 
To love her was a liberal education' ; site devoted her great wealth 
to chant v. :n particular to well-devised o herms for the schooling 
and the University rduciuon of pact scholars. ‘Methodisin' in 
one form or another inspired much of the plulanthtopk work of 
die century that ended with WUbcrfbftfi, 

This 'method' of religious life was widely spread among the 
trading ami professional dosses, whether Church nr Dissent, It 
was at once Puritan and Middle Class in character; it was even 
stronger among the laity than the clergy; its devotees were not 
withdrawn from the business of life but strove to dedicate it ro 
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God. ‘Conduct, not dogma, stamped the Puritan of the Eigh¬ 
teenth Century. - * - He was uresis tibly drawn towards sh; ■.rtvire 
of man, who through mia*ry or ignorance, < it debauchery, deprived 
God of the glory thai was His due. To men of such a mould 
charity was obligatory.’ 1 The citadel of this way of life was the 
middlc-cks? home, with its thirdly worship, whence it went out to 
craven the souls, educate die minds and care for the bodies of 
the neglected poor, 

The greatest and most justly famous of the man it (stations of 
'methodism' was the revivalist preaching of the Wesleys and 
Whitefieiii, which deeply moved a vast mass of human beings 
hhherto neglected by Church and State. (See P j», , 9 .j And 
fortunately John Vi-'esley’s genius [ay not only in Ids power as a 
revivalist preacher but in his gifts a? an organizer. By forming lies 
converts into permanent congregations he began a new chapter in 
the religious, social and educational fasten of the working class. 
The coincidence in tune of Wesley and die Industrial Revolution 
bad profound effects upon England for gene rati ons to come. 

The ‘steady laicisaiion of religion' was the logical outcome of 
the Protestant iunosphere of the England of that day. The active 
prt taken by the laity, individually and collective^, in religious 
organization and philanthropic work related thereto had been 
marked in the days ot Robert Nelson under Queen Anne, and 
was set more in evidence a hundred years later, particularly 
among the Wesleyan congregations. 

Another important contribution made to modem English 
religion by the Eighteenth Century was the hymn-book, Isaac 
Watts (1674-174!*), John Wesley’s brother Charles and others of 
less note, produced a body of hymns which, dike in Church and 
chapel, gradually displaced the metrical version of die psalms in 
popularity with congregations who loved to make a jovftil noise 
before the Lord. 

Among other ways of dedicating life to God dn d man was the 
quiet work of the Quakers. They left to Wesley the task of 
popular revivalism, wiierein they themselves had laboured so 
fervently id the days of their founder. Thev had now settled down 
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into bourgeon respectability* redeemed by the spirit of Love that 

permeated with its pure mflnCnce she exclusive but pbibntiiXQp'c 
society of Friends - Early jo the reign of George II they were 
already fiuttftus for their knack of prospering in honestly con¬ 
ducted business; the poet Matthew Green, who died in 175-, kid 
written of the Quakers and their unorthodox doctrines: 

They, who hive lands, and safe bank stock. 

With faith so founded on a rock. 

May give a rich invention ease 

And construe scripture how they please. 

The Friends had ceased to be a scandal to Mr* Woridy Wlseflum, 
and bad become an accepted mtional instituuoa 

The humanitarlaci spirit of the 'Eighteenth Century with the 
care it bestowed on the bodies and minds of the poor and uni or- 
tunatc, made a real advance towards better things. But even so it 
had its faults. The foundation of hospitals and the improvement 
of medical service and infant welfare were pure gain. But the 
educational work done, valuable a$ it wait, b more Open to retro- 
speedve criticbiTu The Charity Schools, followed by the Sunday 
Sdiod movemeoi that took on such Urge proportions after ijUq w 
were Indeed the fkst systematic attempt to give my education to 
die bulk of the working pcopIe p a* distinct from selected dever 
boja to whom the old Grammar Schools had given opportunity 
to rise nut of their class. The new Charily Schools and Sunday 
Schools had the merit of trying to do something for ail, but they hat! 
the demerit of too great an anxiety to keep the young scholars in 
their appointed sphere of life and team up a submissive generation* 
Modem education may in our time have gone too far in an 
opposite direction! creating an unwanted Intellectual proletariat* 
Bui die Eighteenth Century fault, carried over into the eduction 
of the early years uf the Nineteenth, was excessive emphasis ml 
the dJikrcnce of classes and rhe need for ‘due subordinaiion in the 
low er orders , 1 

The historian of the Charity Schools has well written: 

The Eighteenth Century was marked by a very tea] sense of pity one! 
responsibility for the children whose physical and spiritual interests 
were lamentably neglected* coupled wteh a <feicrn)uuurtn to reform 
fhrm by application of what Defoe aptly called "the great Lnr of 
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suboriiinatitin.’ The political and religious uniot rtf the Seventeenth 
Cenrun,' cotiitilmiEd in no small device in the desire of the upper and 
tniddk classes ro establish social dttdpline itunng the poor, who in 
contemporary opinion were peculiarly susceptible tn the poison of 
rebellion and Infidelity* * * But h would bt a mitt catling fthc age of 
bcr.<\ olencc to see in the prominence enjoyed by the principle ft ubor- 
dirumon a harsh and unsympathetic atttnulc of the superior u the 
lowti classes* Fu from it* The Eig hte enth Century w» the age of well 
defined social distinctions, and it used a language in accordance with 

jt3 jodaE StTaCLlirt.* 

But in the early Nineteenth Century, the age of Hannah More, 
loo much or the education and chanty bestowed un the poor con¬ 
tinued to lie class-conscious and piiruriting, when an njiulltinm 
spirit unknown in the Eighteenth Century was beginning to 
render such anxious condescension unpalatable ami out of touch 
wiLh, the needs and problems of a different age. 

Cod bless die squire and bis tckiinia 
And keep us in our proper stations 

was a sentiment that scarcely aroused comment in the days of Sir 
Roger dc Coi tricy, hut this S unday School attitude became a 
cause of scoffing and offence after the Industrial Revolution hod 
put an end to the unconscious simplicity of traditional feudalism. 


Wink the Eighteenth Century made a beginning of mass 
instruction by starling the Charity and Sunday Schools, it lost 
ground in Secondary Education by permitting many of the uld 
Grammar and endowed schools to decay. It was indeed a general 
tfumre of the age th.tr, while private enterprise and phikmhropfc 
opened new paths, chartered institutions grew lazy nnd 
cotrupi. Hie resounding ddbilof James P’l atr.icl; OQ law and 
chartered rights pave to the hundred years that followed a legal 
and conservative character that was carried even to excess. To 
f'f 1 diart « was to be above criticism Them was no talk of 
Reform, either of Pjriwmeutaiy Constituencies, Town Corpora¬ 
tion:-, Universities or Charitable Instil unions, until near the 
of the Century, and then, abs. 'the unhappy otample of France' 
marie Reform anathema. Just as the co-optlvc municipal olig¬ 
archies spent their corporate revenues on gluttonous feasts and 
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the dutk-s of UTwn gavemmeni, in the uine spirit the 
head n voters of endowed schools often neglected and in some 
Ciics divxJ their sd^wils and lived on the endowment 4& if it was 
their private property. 

But the loss thus incurred by Secondary Education was made 
good by private schools, financed by fees only* which made much 
progress in tie Eighteenth Century* Such schools, including the 
Dissenters* Acadcmies, supplied at moderate cost a good education, 
in which living languages anil science held a place besides claries. 
The old, endowed schools has! no more use than the Uni versifies 
for stith flewikngled subjects. 

The Dissenting Academies, that contained men of the calibre 
of Priestley* also to some extent made good rhe cicfidences of 
Oxford ami Cambridge, The only two Universities in England 
excluded all who were not churchmen, and gave so bad and So 
expensive an education to those whom they feigned to admit, 
that their numbers shrank to miserable ptopordonx,, mi half whar 
they had been in the days of Laud anti Mihail. 

Indeed* the spirit of chartered monopoly was seen at its wont 
on the banks of Isis and Gam. Hie College Don could bold his 
Fellowship for life, unless he took a Church benefice; he was not 
compelled to do any academic work, he was not permitted 
to marry, and in most Colleges he was forced to take Holy 
Orders. In their ky f seif-indulgent, celibate clericalism rhe 
Dons of the Eighteenth Century resembled the monks of rhe 
Fifteenth* and were about .vs much use. Gibbon, who n* a Gentle¬ 
man Commoner Was admitted to the Fellows 1 table at Magdalen* 
Oxford, In 1751* thus described their habttsi 

From the toll ot reading Qt 1 run King ot writing they liad absolved 
their conscience Thdr conversation stagnated m 2 round at culkge 
business, Tory policies, personal ^rom and private scandal; ihekdull 
Lind deep potations excused the brisk intemperance of youth. 

At both Uni vers tries the undergraduates were cmitely neg¬ 
lected by the great majority of the Fdlows* though here and there a 
GuQcge Tutor zealously performed dudes that ought to have been 
shared by rhe whole Stjcicu, Nuhhrmm's sons and rich Fellow 
Commoners, who were mvirh in evidence, and for whom large 
allowance was made in mailers of dkdpttnc* were often accom¬ 
panied by private tutors of their own. The Professors of the 
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University seldom performed any of their supposed functions. 
No Icciurc was delivered by any Regius ProfcfOr of Mode*} 
History at Cambridge between i 71 < and j 77i; 'the third and m , 5t 
Kandaiotis’ or the holders of that Chair died in 17*8 from a tali 
while riding home drunk, from ids Vicarage at Over. 

At Oxford, by 1770,nostrums naminatinn at all was held fora 
degree. At Cambridge the Mathematical Tripos offered j real 
test tor the rival merits of the more ambitious candidates tor 
honours, Gibhon indeed declared ‘CsinUridue appears to have 
“™ deeply infecccd than her sister wOh the vices of the 
C!oy-.ter : her loyalty to the House oi Hanover is of a more early 
dare, and the name and philosophy of her immortal Newton were 
fits! honoured in his native Academy,’ 

The movement of internal reform, by which the two Univer- 
sib« put themselves upon the road of self-improvement, only 

Sf? “ ,he J '7 c,f 0 * Cam,. It ray be *,*1 ii 

Trinity Cambridge, trom the crisis of 1787, when it was decided 
atrer a severe struggle which carried the disputants before the 
judgment seat of the I,ord Chancellor. that hi Fellowships must 
be justly awarded according to the results of a cartful examination. 
Ar« that change, the College at length drew ahead of its rival 
St. John s in numbers and academic pre-eminence, though the 
College of Wordsworth and Wilheiforcc continued tq produce 
mm of great distinction, 

Tire notorious Jacobitism of Oxford under the first two 
Georges had been nighty significant of the Mminqkm of the power 
of government, and the immunity secured to the subject by 

d^ VC 1 *m ^ M 1 * W ‘ QltJrch P« ron 4 8 fc in the hands of 
the Whig Ministers, who would sooner have made a Mohamme¬ 
dan than a Jacobite bishop, Bui the Oxford and Cambridge 

wlTJ™ Tlf ^%***>* ** failure of Jatne. 

Ifoanac., on the Hmvaa.tfcs was a red-light warning which 

Preserved academic liberty in England from Interference by future 

bvTkin^n' ‘ ° Xk,rd V 0n ‘- iftCr 8CCUrin * their emoluments 

vr ■ th0SC W 8 * Mcd Jacobite 
oasts, King Gauges Minister! could do nothing about it. In 

beeafoSfc '? ,jbtrt ? of Universiiki. which had 

be«i m Tinged in various degrees by Tudors, Stuarts and 

2 *^ 5 ™. “ ubll!l " d b >- Ei g l„ re „>h Crnmrr pnctic. 
fn some reacts this immunity was abused, but we may think 
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God that if was preserved, when we OBBikk' liw ‘Ute of slavery 
into which academic Ltfr: lus fallen in countries which had no such 
venerahfc tradition of the rule of law md the liberty of the suhjeciJ 

Vet ha spite of the decadence of the only two Universities that 
then existed m England, m spite of the decay of the endowed 
schools specially charged with secondary education* the inrd I De¬ 
nis! life of the country was never more brilliant and the propor¬ 
tion of men of genius per head of population in the irregularly 
educated England of George III was imnscasdy greater than in 
our own day. h would seem that the very highest products of 
the human mind ate die outcome of chance and freedom and 
variety rather than of uniform otgpnfcmon—i of the balance of 
town and country rather than the dead weight of life in great 
dries, of Literature rather than of fotumtlsm, of arts and crafts 
rather than of the machine: But even if the future an never again 
produce giants like Bucke, Gibbon anil Julinsom, let alone Milton, 
Newton and Wren, die number of ciiucaucil people capable of 
enjoying an Intellectual life of some kind may yet be greater than 
in the past, [See f 94 *] 

In the Eighteenth Century the WcUh people recovered, 
through the instrumentality of religion and education, the con¬ 
sciousness of a spiritual and intellectual life of their own, separate 
from that of England. The story is singular as well as important. 

The Wdsh-Englishman, Henry YTI1, Intended by his political 
union of the two countric:- to malic, the Welsh a pair of the 
-English people on free and equal terms. To .1 ktge extent he 
succeeded, because there was no English exploitation of the 
land and its inhabitants as in Ireland, nor did religion divide 
the two races. The Welsh gentry in Tudor limes adopted the 
English language, outlook arid literature, and cessed to putton- 
iae the native Bards, The peasants* Wing no other leadership, 
acquiesced: but they continued to speak their own tongue, and 
to sing its songs to the harp. 

In Elizabeth's reign the Qiutdi, by translating the Bible and 
Prayer Book into Welsh, began unconsciously to counteract the 

1 For the Lnnxriitx-r ar ubii period w JL D. Gotlby'j Q.vft-rd& if* tsfh Cfn-'ttnr, 
C. H_ Mdici, lib ten m/ /A§ t'nuT rti.y *ifOx ml. Ill. D. Wkhiscaky, f v*b ^ **J 
Gjmfrri/fv; Gunnin^'i Jtpvfrfotr n *f Cmirujp Jrvm tfcytor t?i<\ For Oxford in 
1774"? Intimate irtd ddif^uful jiklur isill tc fcauiki in Pamm Wn^dfuftk't 
&S4rTfj, 
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Anglicizing policy of the State. "Huai was flit ^ecd of much ilot 
fallowed* but if was long ere ihu full bumf came up, English 
Puriemiiai of the Omttwelitan type did nut arirsci i|x Welsh, 
who remained Cavalier so far a* they rook .my side -.n d3. King 
Charles 1 * teg imem* of foot who perished at Xastby came for the 
most pan £rom the hills of Wales. 

When the Eighteenth Century opened, the smaller Welsh 
squires, like their counterparts in England, were being bought 
out by the larger landlords. Wales was becoming, legally, i Land 
of great estates; but in its fundamental social structure it was a 
land of small peasant farms; they averaged thirty to a hundred 
acres each, they were held on short or animal bases, and were 
devoted to the old-fashioned subsistence agriculture, feeding the 
families who cultivated them, rather than serving the market* 
[See § 6 There were few big farmers, and few middle-class 
people of any sort, Under rbc cloak of the great csluc system* 
Wales was in reality an eq uaHtarian democrat v of peasant farmers; 
and in South Wife there were miners as welL [See § £9. J 

Wdc$ W£5 a land of old enclosure, like oilier Western and 
Cchk pam of the island. The open-tide! system liad never arijted 
there* except in th >se parts of Pctnbrok-ahiit where the English 
had settled; and there too enclosing was now taking place. The 
Otdbuy Welsh farms were fenced with stone wails or sod banks. 

Hie traditional ways of rhese remote and rustic folk were not 
in Smart times disturbed by the impact of any emotional move¬ 
ment—social, national, political or religious. They were devoted 
to their traditional musk of harp and songj and their religion 
consisted largely in the tinging of hymns. But they were too 
i ll i tera te to be in the full current nf the Bible-read inc Protestan¬ 
tism of tlie day. Economically, and imdbctually* Wales was shut 
off from English penetration by the geographic dhficidtics of 
approach, As late .is 1768 Arthur Young described Welsh moun¬ 
tain mads os "mere rocky Lines, full of hugeous stones as big as 
one's horse* 1 [See % 66 p 67J 

If, then, the \\ dsh ivefc to haw a religious or educational 
revival of any sort they must make u for themselves; and they 
did, tkcinniiig in ike uh f >.is of William and \ituc and going on 
throughout the Eighteenth Century. Welsh philanthropists pro* 
moted an cdoeatlonal and religious mbsitm among their country- 
nun. The Methodist Churches eventually I beanie ihe 
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important pwt af Welsh cvai?gr!iolbnii t bui it had siartcd before 
John Wesley was bom* 

To teach the peasant to read, and ro pur the Welsh Bible into 
lib hands woe the motives of those who established popular 
education throughout the length and breadth of Wales. Id 
EjltdiiiuJj too* no doubt* the Charity wad Sunday Schools wre 
founded for religitms reasons, but ihcy weteasftDdated with the 
more tmindinc objects of defending the Slate Church eiibcr 
against Dissenters or against Jacobites, and of mining up the 
children; of the [XK>r to be industrkius and amenable members of 
a careful!) graded social economy. In the simpler* eq u al i f* rim 
peasant society Wales no such problems presented dsemsdvcs* 
and * middle -class* ideas of utility were unknown ; those who 
founded the Schools chaired only to ±zvc the souls of men and 
women* that is c< • ^wy m to bring tlian up as l)iblc-reading v 
evangelical Chri^thini. Tliiii object was iLchievcd, and at die - jmc 
time the W elsh people T by hemming literate, had new vistas of 
intellectual and national culture opened to than* coloured always 
by religion bur spreading ouc into othtt spheres. 

Hie historian of the Chari tv Schools* herself a Welsh woman* 
has written:' 1 

It would he fji flint It to exaggerate the importance and effect of the 
Charirv Schott! mrt www it apon the lustDif and dianctrf of the Welsh 
people. The steady concentration upon pi tty as the aim and end of all 
instruction changed a gay and simple people, indifferent in religion And 
lack; ng ] n political consdoiisncss, imo a people whose dominant i merest 
were religious- and political. The Bible had become the Welshman's 
manual . I is Language was lu* hmguigc. its teaching dominated his social 
and political life. La it, and in die h> mns of Wdlfens of Fantycdyii, the 
emotional and intellectual interests of the peasantry found 

The political influence of the Charily School movement waft m 3cs$ 
important* Modern Wdih natkinaJism is ihe child of the liicrary and 
lingubtk renaissance of the Eighteenth Gfcnniry, and in ihk, as in the 
rdiginu* revival, the charity school movement played a part of chief 
import Artec. Before the tchuuh began their work. Welsh, once 'the 
language . ?f prince* and pi>:tV mi in danger of destruction. By the 
end if rile F.igliiccnth f.cniur* it was a^ain (be m.-djum of poetry and 
prose, no lunger pnnr rk- L hut bearing upon it the marks of its peasant 
origin aod pioiu inspi union. 

1 Tt* f 7\mfy hi -'* Mmwsma m 1 C*xn*n PufkmfM u /iffiat, 

M- 1 *. Jofx:f H 1 -dlo* of Urncm igji. ■>. jiJ, 
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DR, JOHNSON'S ENGLAND 


i- T& 4gnW/wrd/ ^ .hJrrfrirf JtovA^/w fop*—JjipflKTjf pewmxitt- 
ratitm —OM/if Trad*—Tif O’/;. 

ALTHOUGH ’the Industrial Revolution 1 U by fin the most 
JLJLtaporram movemem in voektl history iinoe the Saxon s:on- 
<[ucst. It b jis diffrcuh to my when it began as to decide when 
'the Middle Ages 1 came to an end. Capitalism* coal, transoceanic 
commerce, factories, machinery* and trade unions had aU f as we 
have seen, had thrir parr in English life long before the Hano¬ 
verian epoch. But the Lise halt' of the Eighteenth Century is 
regarded as the time ’when in Just rial change* stimulated by 
scientific invention and a i king population, entered decisively on 
that headlong career that chows no rign of slackened pace 
to-day. 

With similar qwaihtdtion> we may ascribe 'the Agricultural 
Ri vi iutiivrf to the Eighteenth Century, The immense increase 
ibai fir ought ah out hi the an tamo productiveness of the island 
was rendered necessary by the rapid growth of its population, 
which in hose days could not have been fed from overseas. This 
pressing national need was successfully met ami exploited, owing 
to the peculiar social and economic conditions of the time. In 
the Eighteenth Century the landlords as a class were able and 
witling E*> devote their personal attention and thdr accumulated 
wealth to the improvement of the land and the methods of culti¬ 
vation. Hie capital created by the mripienr industrial revolution 
was tnutk o? it conducted by the channel of the ^rcac-cstiite 
system to fertilise agriculture with money derived from cloth, 
cotton, eosri and commerce, but capital also flowed in the 
opposite direction, from land into industry i many of the new 
in Jus trials sis who set up factories,, milk and businesses in the 
E ight r emit Century* derived the money they so employed from 
riwrlr own or thdr fathers* success as cultivator* of tht t land. The 
Count j Batiks, now growing up in great numbers, assisted dils 
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double fli>u of capital from tmitisiiy into agriculture inti from 
ngdctiliTjfc into iiKtinlr). 

Indeed, the ronicctifjn of rix tgrieukun! wirh the industrial 
revolution was more: than 3 coincidence in rime. I'ach helped on 
the other. They may indeed he regarded ^ a single effort by 
which society was so reconstructed us to l>e able to feed snd em¬ 
ploy u population that was rising in numbers with unexampled 
rapidity, owing to improved medical ctmditionA, 1 

The changes effected in a hundred year* may be summarized by 
coiumtlng the situation in the reigns of George TI nd George IV. 

When George U (1717-1760) begun to reign* manufaemte was 
3 function o f tours try li tc. The *mmm~aLmirei5 3 — a term then used 
to describe not the capitalist employers but the hand-workem 
themselves—inhabited ordinary villages each of which supplied 
its own clothes, implements p and buildings of the commoner hind, 
as wdi 2$ it? own bread, meat and beer, [See ■■ GjJ Only the 
'gentleman^ scat,' in the park near at hand, sent to the county 
capital or to London for its best furniture ft* books, chirm and 
other amenEties in an age of LisLc and c^penn, and its mote 
refined wants for the table, though its ordinary ti ixi i tiJi came off 
the estate. 

Moreover, many rustic villages manufactured nor only cheap 
goods for their own use, but some special line of luxury goods 
for eHu market. To lake one example out of very rminy: I possess 
an Eighteenth Century gnu; JT.iij.c? clock, still keeping good time, 
which was nude in the small Warwickshire village of Prior s 
Mttmon. The waolkn cb#tfci, which still constituted the chief 
item in home and foreign trade, wu* still raimufeeturcd, as regards 
the main processes in the country fide, and the rapidly growing 
cotton industry was conducted in the cottage. The tow™ took 
some part Id the manufacture, but were chiefly distributing 
centres: Bristol and Norwich disposed of doth made in Cots- 
wold and East Anglian villages: Leeds and Halifax sold goods 

1 In EightncUlti tenl&n I it tod fcb= popuklion n -? rt*n taif/f* to atoll c^C 
mA i 1 13 1f EUilli mil. zl9 Fput nn.LEiii.-s ■ _ Bdt _ >cuE LV-fKiilkjul* 3ml tahk] C bix;(mitki 
in rfai sitod w«e no! favourable Ui ccoCWWnic dfflflgt, trail imi-jjJ of ipaiLtflriaJ ait 
fflljfl lfol l tft! f ytt pkufrrM I be ft V — 1 ^liCUtlic ItUVitbri anJ fm * 1 ij'iT f rtmiii i IB Kli,- the 
puE2to-f«i populiito ruhmriMiui^ in ih? dtiaiHW t^i?. 

In t *etl-fciwTOi p»sai|tr -if xFt U +f*Mh A'u.V'^i ML I. t\ Adnn bmirh 
emmetted the physical Mfwrirxh ;UiJ tomy of the Frbfa i;i Lutidu:] with i he pccsio 
did uf ihuir t*wft Ufl 4 E Wheihcr he wu rufht ibnnf that Ut dot, potfllAd were an 

c*_,y bui Jj.tU'eivoj vay ol tetxliiii; ■ la.i ;* i'i;l!i[j..ii. 
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"woven in the stone farms or cotragrs each wiih Us GcU and cow, 
scsuHsd along the steep sides of the \oibhitt cludiing dales. 
jSee | 60, 6i-l 

Ttic towns of early Hanoverian England subsisted, not so 
much bv (lie gcxxls they themselves manufactured, as by their 
markets, (licit shops and their commerce. London indeed was 
Industrial as well as commercial, and already displayed many 
dmartcristiet of modern ‘gtwu city* We. Birmingham had always 
been a town of smill industries. And the ports had a sea-life of 
their own, from great Bristol and iti growing rival Liverpool, to 
little Fov/cy and Aide burgh, whose best days already lay in the 
past. But most Other towns werr appanages of the countryside 
which each served. They had forgotten the jtabus civin patriot* 
Ism of the walled mediaeval burgh, and had lost the manufacturing 
monopoly of its gilds. They were markets fot farmers, and meet¬ 
ing-places to which the gentry and their families resorted to shop, 
til dance and to conduct die affairs of the County. Many squires 
of the middling sort, especially those who Jived more than a 
hundred miles bin die capital, not being able to afford a 
‘London season,' built themselves good houses in or around die 
county town, whither theit families, on matrimonial hopes intent, 
mig tilled from their rural homes tor a part of every year. Cathe¬ 
dral dries flourished deferentially tn the venerable shadow of 
clerical patronage. But target county towns such as Newcasdc- 
on-Tync and Norwich were. In addition, entrepots of national 
trade. 

The England nvet which George IV reigned (tSic-iSjo) was 
already very- different. By that tittle there had grown up, especially 
in the West Midlands and the North, a new portent—a number of 
‘manufacturing towns’ and urban distorts, given over to factories 
and machine industry, quite dissociated from the rural life of the 
epuntrv around. The harmonious fabric of old English society 
suffered a perpendicular cleavage between town and country, as 
well as expanding the old lateral cleavage between rich and poor, 
tc is true that at that dale the harsh distinction between rural and 
urbin life was -.ritl confined t<> certain regions; but during the 
reign of Victoria it became universal. 

A corresponding change in country life itself was already far 
advanced in the reign of George IV. The manufacture of 
specialized goods, including many processes of cloth and cotton 
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manufacture, had left the eouttrr? cottages for die factory regions, 
The improvement of mads laali uhoi i shed tile need for a Self- 
sufficing village, and dweller; in die country now bought in 
the town articles wlikh their fathers and mo dicta had made 
for themselves. Many a village tailor, carpenter, brewer, miller 
anti htmest-maket found his occupation gone. The huswife's 
spindle seldom now twitted on the cottage floor: the term 
'spinster* was becoming an unarfironism* And the modern 
farmer produced corn and meat primarily for the tow'd market, 
only secondarily for home consumption. 

By iSjo the ‘ayricultural revolution' had enclosed the open 
fields into rectangular hedged fields, where scinrttific rotation of 
crops and of pasture could be conducted, and tat stock fed up 
to a «■•»*«• a nd weight undreamed of in earlier times. Hundreds of 
thousands of acres of waste and old woodland hid also been 
enclosed for arable. 1 Fvcn the familiar figOTC of the highwayman 
bad gone from t he macadamized roads, since die heaths and 
thickets where he lurked had been ploughed up. The orderly Mi 
‘pianmrions’ were guarded by gamekeepers, man-traps and 
spring gum. [See | 71, 7J-! 

The changes so effected have been called in retrospect 'the 
agricultural rcvdhlrien , 1 because they worked not by expansion of 
an -Id economic and social system but by the creation of a new 
one. Great compact estates cultivated in large farms by leasehold 
tenants employing landless labourers covered more and more of 
the socage of England, at the expense of various forms of petty 
cultivation and ownership, Small squires, and peasants with 
diminutive rights in the 5 ml were bought out to make room for 
the new order. The open fields of the great midland corn area 
W ere enclosed into tlx chess-board pattern of leneed fields which 
has ever since been die hall-mark oi the English landscape. And 
even in the half 1 if England where enclosed fields had always been 
the nik, analogous social changes were taking place. For every¬ 
where the larger owners were consolidating ihdr estates by pur¬ 
chase; everywhere squires and fanners were busy with new 
methods. And everywhere better roods* canals and machines 
were diverting industry from cottage and village to factory and 

1 IfGrrgnn Kmu'i eoimut f inland It* Biuwd of Agneotlmt nm .* 17 a) 
art amtMunalcly mu tuUliutt aiu bud Ixeo addnl in the j^iieuliuid LukJ 

er England and Vi ,i|tt in ■ hundred jemt 
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town, thereby tutting off ihc peasant family from spinning and 
other small manufacturing acm-iiics by which its meagre budget 
had been eked out. 

Taking into account the great variety of local conditions, it is 
crut to sav of England as a whole that enclosure was only one, but 
possibly die most important, of the many clumgcs that com¬ 
bined to reduce die numbers of the independent peasantry, while 
increasing the aggregate wealth of the country side. 1 

These changes were still going forward apace in the era of 
Trafalgar and Waterloo, but they had set in on a great scale 
between 1740 and 17^5, and the whole process may therefore be 
considered in this chapter. When completed it had changed the 
immemorial mariner of life in rural England. 

In the reigns of the later Stuarts and George I the enclosure of 
open tie Ids, common? and waste was proceeding rapidly, by 
agreement between the panics concerned or by purchase; but 
enclosure was still a local expedient rather than a national policy. 
But after the third decade of rile Eighteenth Century the work 
began to be earned an by a new and mote wholesale procedure: 
private Acts of Parliament were passed which overrode the 
resistance of individual proprietors ro enclosure; each had to be 
Content with the land or the money compensation awarded to him 
by Parham*:Linn" Commissioners whose decisions had the force 
of law. Batches of these revolutionary Acts were hurried through 
everv Parliament of George U 1 (1760-18x0), assemblies not other¬ 
wise famous for radical legislation. But tilts was the radicalism of 
the rich , often at the e xpense of the poor. 

The pace of the enclosure wf land grew more rapid every 
decade from 1740 onwards, and was fastesr nf ail at the turn of 

* In «isic 3 jvc Ds'iitiii, \l ortlmcDPili tiLincd tki". be Screen Et-l srtd lSjfi ibt 
nnrnbci rjJ'iru , 1 fit. ii-ij r*' tcx* halved nrtii 14 k i not- >if ibcir htiJiirtg* dcublol^ 

the. Irttir bums inxiLsamataJ, teeaine they proved teudjieietit Id tuppcit 

Fkmlliss when the mvcttdbn fif th* je™' Canccntniterf ipuming in £k- 

feemEi md >■* rtray fmrfjmhle %rrtk fftrf n the pfruaJtf* w ift itvl dulbva. Hurt 
the d^iivti wit uepi in ihai dtarict due !u cMcIomre* Cm rhe d»ki hud lfm£ faefuw 

bc-ip covtn-J b fn, nc r^nrrfc e| iAttjc vttiJJ: whudh iLc mu11 ftcchohkct jbenurclTH 
Kail QEetrJ round their trrro jfiultb. 

In i\x Midland iii:irt, tn: rhe ^hcr hvifi, ffldowrc the f-pen neUfi wu t detef. 
Hlhiififj ka.hu ni Ite lAssu^ptfimnCc muty mull priunii witl- fighji in the Lievl. 
On tbs «thcr hatu^ even in Midhtid siui Lf-Jitcm connikt, enchifitrc awl tm? by any 

mr4fi> *L«JI rajiiic i hr- lumibcf twee* otiliivsici- - if I be teaman type* h£ 

CL- ! jm. 1 , pf>. ic\ t &cd J« D, Qkltttbtft' midc its; Lf. fi/x/i Eer., Nqv?* K 43 - 
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the ctnttir,. By the rime Vinnria ci:nc 10 the t!unnc (he work of 
enclosing the open cornfields was newljf complete, though die 
enclosure of commons continued for 'he first thirty years of her 
reign. The area seriously allotted by the enclosure Acts com¬ 
prised about lialf the English Counties* running south from the 
East Riding of Yorkshire through Lincoln and Norfolk and the 
Midland Shires eo Wilts md Berks, More than half the total 
acreage £>f Northamptonshire was enclosed by Act qfPai Hairiest, 
and liver forty per cent, of Hunts* Beds* Oxford, and die Eaifc 
Etidiiu:: Leicester md Cambridge Shires, were nor tar behind. 

But Kent, Essex* Sussex, the Northern and Western Counties 
and Wales were little affected by the Enclosure Acts, because so 
much of their acreage consisted either of fields enclosed many 
ages ago, or else of memriand pastures so extensive that no one 
could afford to enclose them until the age of wire fencing. Thus 
not two per cent, of the area of Northumberland came under the 
Enclosure Ada, al through precisely ai this period m landlords 
were investing great sums of Tyneside capital in agricultural 
improvement. 

For the age of enclosure was also the age of new methods of 
dr ainin g, drilling sowing* manuring, breeding and feeding 
cattle* making of road$, rebuilding of firm premises and i 
hundred other changes, all of them requiring capital, E ver since 
the Restoration there had been a rapidly increasing movement to 
accumulate hud in large compact estates; (he magnates of the 
realm, the great political Peers, owned a much huger, and the 
tesser rustic sqin re* a much smaller acreage of England in 176^ 
than in 1660, The landlord ebss had therefore more capital and 
more credit to devote to the now fashionable cause of agricultural 
improvement. 

Owners of large compact estates toot the lead—men like 
4 tumip Tow 115bend/ the mired aiatt^rmn early in George TTs 
reign; and forty yew btet *Cokc of Xi -rMk/ the Ericiid of Fox 
and oiem> of George OI. Both Tnwnshaul and Coke intro¬ 
duced into Norfolk new crops and new methrids—-above all., rr h *e 
exops and the ntariing of light bud- Their example put their 
backward county ac the head of English agriculture. Between 
177G and 1816 Cuke so improved his knd as to raise the rental of 
his TTn lkhai n estates from £i20C to /Jio^qoq a year* and yet make 
die fortunes of Use tenants who paid these higher rents; he 
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granted dicin the security of long leases on sirirt terms as to 
cultivation. And actordkie to radical Cobbett, they spoke of 
their landlord a6 affectionate children speak of their parents. 
His ‘sheepshearings' ar Holkham became famous all over Europe, 
and were attended by agricultural experts who gathered, si mt- 
times six hundred together, in that remote comer of Norfolk, to 
sec how land should be farmed and sheep fed. Eighty of the 
visitors at a time could be taken under the roof of their princely 
host, and the rest wets billeted in the neighbouring farms. 

Townshend and Coke Itad imitators among their brother land¬ 
lords in every shire. And ihc farmers of the new ty pe, like Robert 
Bakewdl of Leicestershire, breeder of improved sheep and cattle, 
were themselves active innovators. The net result was a great 
increase to the amount of com produced for the national con¬ 
sumption as bread and beer, and an even greater increase in the 
numbers and size of the animals. For much of the best land in 
England, hitherto cultivated in vast open cornfields where ihc 
cattle strayed among the Stubble in search of food, was now 
enclosed in moderate-sized fields divided by hawthorn hedges, 
wherein beasts could be pastured on good grass. And at the same 
time much mote of the arable land was used for raising crops such 
as artificial grass and roots, to feud the cattle and sheep through 
the winter, [ice * 76, 77.] 

And so, for the first time since mankind took to fanning, the 
wholesale slaughter of stock at the end of autumn cessed. Salted 
meat was replaced by fresh beef and mutton. The immediate 
result was that scurvy and other skin diseases, which had a til feted 
even die noblest households like the Russ ells and Vetneys in the 
Sevcntcenih Century * grew rare even among die poor. The new 
facilities for feeding animals all the year round encouraged land¬ 
lords and farmers to purchase pedigree stock and to study scien¬ 
tific breeding. The average weight of cattle and sheep sold at 
Smithfidd doubled between 1710 and 1795, 1 

Nor was tills astonishing increase in the production of beef aod 
mutton made at the price of any diminution of arable. On the 

1 lM|U 4 ih frm-irUbk '.Vi-. 'be dnpff* nt in ill kind* of fenne* in Eyteimh 
> niui 1 hi ffUjjii. In Use &u*n era 1 he ^iiibhsl g.»»- u, Atajjfaand for 

tiro to tixir Hicc-hunc* and buntna, In r| K reign of Ckargc III ilj itc wtxld turn 
■■ ■ iert fora, itnm *br tact-forte to the budly Itit noble carrhi>rtc The 

, re wqi then Crtcmia] I'. 1 ;;ruit. nd and jLikulluic, uid lu ijj itEM die P njli' h 
'i ■: ije Ae<t ikvoud. [bee J >17, tiS, 11$.] 
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CAPITALIST FARMING 

contrary* Hit output of wheat and Inrlcy was fora I eng while able 
to supply bread and beer for a home population. that nearly 
doubled itself in the course of the Century, while the com bounties 
kept up English exports; it was only in the last half of the Gen¬ 
ian 1 that, air the population rose even more rapidly, the imports 
of grain from abroad gradually equalled and then parsed flic 
quantity exported. 

The improvement of land was carried fo such a point that wheat 
was grown where only rye, oats or I parley could be grown before. 
The soil and climate of England b only in a few regions* chiefly 
in J a-.l Anglia, suited u* the cultivation of wheat. Vet such was 
ituu t( c artificial im-| rovement of ike land by capital supplied by 
the grcai estates,, that In ilie course of the Eighteen tit Century. 
Englishmen of all dashes became so daintj as to insist on refined 
wheat bread that had previously been regarded as a luxury of 
the rich. This new demand began in the sown bur spread To the 
country, even 10 paupers. The abandonment of the coarser whole¬ 
meal breadstuff^ was bad for the purity of the loaves actually pro¬ 
vided by dishonor bakers, bid for the health and bad for the teeth 
of the English race. But if was a proof of die efEcaq' of capitalist 
high-farming, * 

"Hie social price paid for economic gain was a decline in the 
number of independent cultivators tod, a rise in the number of 
landless labourers. To a large extern thb was a necessary’ evil, md 
there would have been levs harm in it if ihe increased dividend of 
the agricultural world had been fairly distributed- But while the 
land lord's rent, the parson fc B tithe, and the profits of farmer and 
middleman all rose apace, the ftdd-labourct* deprived of his little 
rights in tind and Ills family's by-ernpioymerus in industry* re¬ 
ceived no proper compensation in high wages, and in the Southern 
Counties too often sank into a position of dependence and 
pauperism, [See § 70, 71J 

The rapid rbe in the numbers of the population kept down the 
market price of labour^ at the very time wiien die labourer 
losing his in depended r sou roes of livdih r hk \ . The wage -earn cr of 
George IIP* reign could therefore make no such bargain for a 
living wage as his forbear? in the reign of Edward Til had been 
able to make, w hen the Black Death had rendered labour scarce. 

1 T 6 t Ejoftiteapf*Fni, J- C. Dr-mirnn^wi *jnl A. W'Ubnhm pp, 117.193, 
tu-ili; TJb ti>tW Fstbrr t Sir Wiliam* A+hk} k 15^6* 
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Moreover, the poor were now unioned jnti untrained to vsr* 
'Bows ami bills * no longer rendered the commonalty formidable 
as in the period of the rising of i i«i: in those days they had nut 
been afraid, in spite of Parliamen ta ry Statutes, to come uut again 
and again, with old archer, at their head, on strike dr she wages 
and the i ighfcs they claimed, 

Uor could rile hard case of die peasant any longer win such 
ready hearing from statesmen and public its as during the fir less 
extensive enclosures of Tudor times. Enclosure bad Then been 
regarded as a public crime; now it was regarded as a public duty* 
Without sympathy from rbc classes that were framing the En¬ 
closure Acts, the peasant was unable to state ids own case with 
effect, ft lie Inst Ids strip in the open cornfield, or the pasture for 
his cow upon the common, the few guineas given him in ex¬ 
change were Soon dissipated in the public home. Even if the 
Parliamentary Commitshiticr awarded him some distant acre of 
land in lieu of his common rights, how could he afford tc> enclose 
and drain it? He could only sell it again cheap to the big men. 
engaged in sharing out the new' compact farms that were taking 
the place of the common and the open held, [ or they ulorte could 
afford to fence and drain at their own charge;, ss ,tn investment of 
Capital that might some day bring large returns, 1 

In future, to farm the land of England one must either have 
capital of one’s own nr have behind one the capital of others, 
Tlie tenant farmer benefited by bis landlord's capital and both 
had resort to loans from the Hank, The English banking system 
grew with the enclosure of land, for even the Wealthy did much of 
their fencing and other improvements on borrowed money. 
Under such a system the poorest class, who had no credit, Jut! 
little chance of fanning with success, and that chance was further 
diminished by the too frequent disregard of their interests in the 
new distribution of the vfjlagt lands. The cue!. ,stire of commons, 
though very desirable from die paint of view of national 

■ n*uc"i “5«'v and liuBcuhr ufoKtasw* dnbtinff ife land ™ m vittu* 
ii 1 1M hi riled in Jrail m r}u o*c of Bcntm. tkneibed in GunsiirgS Ttr» 

. i ’ y ' ^ 1" sJJttuwitir ibe Stinim-. m entireji n™ «y«eni uf 

™ d *° enclosure. wIhh the fuirirju between fbe old ,trirn 

1“*' !liJ “ L -" J ■" J - Ljk " « wull 1'uutJjnei wets lilleii no Tni= rfefoearJ- 
fwno'*- Jsiiuin.t bsri In ibe l«uj tun been KU ftu iht ,;| mi xh* mtlonp lprnl 
much Wunci m leTtllinp; ike iiufocr mul putting dramt Mliletarouat ‘JT* *»Jk 
Win wtutli™ iiv e fcet ibcire ife hirmvt 
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ppjducti-' t.' iirt! depriving! the pew^r man .*F his c.iw and geese 
Sind often of many ocher small rights of fuel-cutting and forth, 
by which he had eked out an independent livelihood* (Effifc, 
EffC'/rVA' pp, jci - joy,) 

It js ¥ indeed, by no means certain that under the new system 
the rural poor wen: worse oft materially than they biid been in the 
past 'Clapham, Ef* Htrt MfoL Brift:sit § Bk. l t chap. I'V). [See 
§ 7^ %Q' 8iJ But they hid less etc?notmc mdepcmlcncc of squire 
and farmer. In an aristocratic age I hat did nor seem to signify. 
But when, in the following era, deJTWJcraty, limed with new 
sirength In the cities* turned a hard, sharp eye on the ‘agricultural 
interest/ ii fell an instinctive dislike for an aristocratic preserve. 
There was no longer in I.npland. as there still was in other 
European countries, a peasantry to plead for protection. And $o t 
at the end of Victoria*® reign, when the pinch of foreign cum- 
petition came ar list, the urlwm electorate would listen to no 
proposal m save British agriculture from min. 

In the Eiylnecnrii Century, many of those who were divorced 
from the bud by line change of system, went otl not unwi llingly 
and made good elsewhere. Of the mercantile, industrial and 
professional families who grew up and flourished in the new snd 
wealthier England* a large proportion were descended from small 
Squires, yeomen and peasants who had migrated to the towns, 
with die price of dieir land in their pockets. T he biographies of 
eminent Victorians often begin wiih the 'fcontMa ancestor/ TJ*c 
Colonies too profited by that sturdy typc + Many iko of the free¬ 
hold yeomen retain ed their own farms and rented other farms 
besides-, rising to greater prosperity through the agricultural 
changes. The Englishmans insiincr to 'better himself' gave the 
impulse to the rapid growth of wealth* power and intelligence in 
the co untr y, the towns and Oversea. It is only in certain directions 
that die Muglisl'i arc b conservative nation. 11 In die Industrial and 
agricultural # rev<]liitit nr :? they blamed the trail for the whole world. 
And because rhey were Hie fits* to tread time new ground, they 
made some terrible mistakes, 1 

1 On Ik- iifttcttWcii re - i Jut irm ■/ ite ni^hi*ub Century « Mr. OranrTi 
ebmp. X cif Jitfau'j?;'/ BgjW/igti); Mr. «Jup, XUI of Dr. Darby'* Htt&frd 

4.: ^^- iv hir 4 -.W Plater t T£r r..»y.j fk fktiiirtaii Nt BmVsfwwsf 

Camunv* VitMi 11^17], 1 Lmw:MnJ"<- l i-Lt* *_ j y 11 j j Lb ini Irmfc. h nxaji 

Vm* wwa, cnaf», Tii-m. Ftjtf i he early Ktutuetnh Ctmtiry m Qjptan, vat. J* 
tk}!, t. 
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The movement from country to town. alike of men fid of 
mann&ctuxK, was conditioned by the improvement of roads and 
of water carriage, Arthur Young, with the interests of the 
couruiyriik always at heart, rejoiced to note tbit when a good 
turnpike road was made, opening out new markets and enabling 
new ideas to circulate by the come-nod-go of more fretjuenr travel, 
rents in the district soon rose with the improvement of agriculture. 
On The other hand, he saw and deplored the beginning of that 
'rural OJQdufl’ which lias Ixen going on ever since, \mi that also 
he ascribed to the better roads. In his Fiinwr^j (clL e 77 i r 

P- |Sf), be wrote: 

To find fault with good roads would have the appearance of paradox 
ami absurdity; bur ii b nevertheless a fact that giving the power of 
cap?diekiiiy travelling dcpcipulam the Kingdom. Young men and 
wvimen in the country villages Jxs tiidr eyes on London as die last stage 
or their hope. They enter into service in the country for little ebe bat 
to raise money enough to go to London, which was no such easy 
emttcr when a stage coach was four ur live days in creeping an hundred 
miles. The fare and the expenses ran high* Bat now! a country fellow, 
one hundred miles from London, jumps on a coach box in the morning, 
and tot eight or ter. shillings gets to town by nighi, which makes a 
material difference; besides rendering the going up and down so clay, 
the number* : yb& fafr sttn L&nJom arc Increased tenfold, and course 
ten times the boasts ire sounded in the ears of country fool* to induce 
them 10 quit their healthy dean fields for a region of dm, stink and 
noise. 

W ithout improving communications neither the industrial nor 
the agricultural revolution coukl have taken place. The subjects 
of Queen Anne had great ships in which they sens heavy goods 
wnh ease £0 America and to India! but inside their own island they 
were still dispatching sacks of coal and hardware strapped to the 
sides ot pack-horses, because wheeled traffic would have stuck io 
the mud and broken in the tuts of English roads where vet their 
route crossed a pocket of clay. This state of things had to be 
changed before much more could be done in the way of economic 
progress. 

lucre was no effective highway authority, cither local or cen¬ 
tral, Not the -county but the parish was charged, most absurdly, 
with the upkeep of highroad* used for the most part by Travellers 
foom a distance. The. parish namrally scamped die work or left it 
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undone* As it appeared impossible in the Eighteenth Genuity to 
reform or readjust local government recourse was hid to private 
initiative* in which the improving spirit of that age resided Turn¬ 
pike companies were gcamed Parliamentary powers to erect gates 
and toll hats* and mulct die actual users of the roads, in return for 
remaking and mam finning born? particular stretch of highway. 
Between 170c and 1750 as many a$ tour hundred Ri/ad Ads were 
passed; between 17u and 1790 sixteen hundred! Thb was the 
principal machinery by which Lind communications were steadily 
improved throughout the Hanoverian epoch. There were many 
stages in the improvement of roads, and as many In the corrcs pond¬ 
ing improvement of vehl de*. In the da ys of Queen Anne* t he ‘glass 
coach 1 had bool tugged ahmg at a walking pace hy * •c am of six 
torses. By 1750 the stagc-cofldx, drawn by two or four horses, 
wa.> lighter and more rcpid; but it *tdJ had no springs, had heavy 
wheels tike a wagon, carried six inside bur had no seats for 
passengers outside, though the humble were sometimes allowed 
to cling to the luggage on the roof. [See § 7.*.] Stoppage* and 
overturns were frequent; and the red-coated guard with his 
blunderbuss was much in requisition, for the highwayman, still 
at the height pf his glory, could easily ride down an j attempt to 
escape. In 1775 the Norwich coach was waylaid in Upping Tufts? 
by seven highwaymen* of whom the guard shot three dead before 
he was himself killed at his post. 

Private carriages, also, gradually became more light and elegant 
as the roads improved. To drive a lady in a phaeton built for two* 
with its liigh wheds and smart piiT of houses, was a fashionable 
diversion in the last pan of the Century. |See Platt IV.| For 
Long journeys a usual practice was to hire post-chaises wills 
postilions, especially on main thoruughfaies where 1 regular 
change of horses could be obtained at the posting mis. The roads 
were thronged ^ they (tad never been in any past agt% for white 
the number of vehicles increased the number of riders had not Vet 
diminished. The degree of social* commercial and inicllcctiuij 
intercourse in the days of Dr* Johnson, due largtly to improved 
traffic* was a cause and a characteristic of the high dvilmrion of 
the period* 1 

1 In 1774 ftnran Wradfchir paid £4 I/, for a p&iwfe±hr from Oritml Carrie 
Cal? in Somcrwt, 3. dklafUL- nf 1 .1 m rtiiftJ ml In. which Ik pc rfbrmcd in ft day. Tfclii 
lllffffi the ipeed bur ili-o ilu npane ot ‘po* E-iiiu yi:: g.* 
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Iftclccd, a rage for travel seized on Englishmen of all classes, 
each according to his means, ITte wealthiest made die gnuul lour 
01 France mid Italy: after six months ot two years sp-ent partly in 
mns and partly as guests in die houses of the foreign nobility, 
they returned «■ their country homes with a rich * -fractures 
and statues. Selected by their gu(. ] taste or foisted on their 
ignorance. (See $ 9?. 96, 97,! The w.ills of English minors were 
crowded with genuine ^nd spacious OJd Masters frotn oversea,, 
side by side with die home products that Reynolds, Romney Mid 
Gainsborough were supplying in such profusion. The English 
•milords 1 (and all English gentlemen were ‘milords* to The foreign 
innkeeper) had almost the monopoly of tourist trxxtl in Eiuropc, 
and Acir requirements became the standard of porting Inns from 
Calais to Naples. In 1785 Gibbon w as told that 40,000 English* 
counting mssitts and servants, weft touring or resident on rhe 
Comment, 

A1 home die improved roads carried visitors so far afield that 
In 17815, according to tVilbertbrcc, the banb of the Thames are 
scarcely more public than those of Windermere/ though as yet 
no one but the shepherds went up the neighbouring mountains# 
Owing to better roads and vehicle*, Barit in rhe days of Beau Nash 
was so crowded with visitor* iltar it was thought''worth while to 
rebuild iis streets in % style beftiling the solid splendour zud com- 
Foit of ihar age. And at the first census of i8cr this fa^hioclapse 
rviuit was found tci Contain jo.oog inhabitants and to stand ninth 
in the list of English cities in order of popnkrinm [See » 3j t 
ill 

But the condition of the roads still varied greatly acco rding to 
the nature of local soils. As late a* tySj the highways in Hereford¬ 
shire, aJtcr the autumnal mins sex in, were impassable to wagons 
and carts, and for Iialt die year (he county families could only visit 
one another un horseback, the y ii M ;g ladle* riding pillion behind 
tlteir brothers; towards the end ot April the surface was levelled 
h >' of ^ploughs/ each drawn by eight Or ten horses. (Gunn- 

lug's RfmittfMmw* J, p. too.) In most counties, however, such 
primitive conditions no longer applied to the main highw ays but 
only to the by-roads. 

Bv constant experiment in new engineering methods ami new 
road surfaces* Turnpike f ms ices finally rc4t bed the perfection of 
Macadam 3 roads, along which the Tsmtivy coachesj with relays 
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of horses st the coaching inns, cantered at anything up to ten 
miles an hour, m the brief interval of highway piety between 

Wlteloo and the iwdv. nyj. By 1840 there were z-^o&o miJer* of 
good turnpike mad> in England, with nearly 8coo toll gates and 
side bans. 

As the highways improved, the transport ot goods progressed 
at the same steady pace us the traihe of passengers* The wagon 
hr$t supplemented and at length Superseded the pack-horse* One 
of the commonest rounds upon the road was the dumc of bells 
announcing the approach of a wagon drawn by four great horses, 
from whose collars the music wap suspended- By an unwritten 
kw of the toad* die wagon team had precedence, and all other 
traffic must draw aside to let it pass 

The improvement of ‘inland navigation 1 was hardly leas im¬ 
portant than the improvement of roads in opening the way to 
industrial changc. The firat half of the Eighteenth Cenrury had 
In-tn a period of much activity in deepening the navigable rivers 
and supplying them with locks; the second half saw the construc¬ 
tion of new artificial waterways- The Duke of Bridgewater is 
known as 'the father of inland navigation/ but he could be more 
accurately described as the father of Englkh canal** for there had 
always been "inland navigation* on The natural course of rivers; 
York, Norwich and many other centres of up-country commerce 
had always depended on their water traffic, hits Grace of Bridge- 
water, like many other Peers* was a coal owner, and took his 
duties and opportunities as such very seriously- To link up his 
WorfJey collieries with Manchester by canal, this great noble¬ 
man in T7I9 allied his Parliamentary inlluencc and his capital to 
the genius u f his half-llHtc rate engineer Brindley- [See * ii* S^.J 
Thai famous partnership* so characteristic of the English sis con¬ 
trasted with the continental nobility, going die movement 
that in the nest lifty years netted stii Eng land with waterways. 
Improved engineering technique pierced funnel5 through the 
Pennines and Cotswoltk f and carried aqueducts high across river 
volleys* 

TIte canal movement began in the rapidly developing industrial 
region of South fan rest lire and the West Midlands, aud soon 
spread aver the whole country. In the "sheties, Brindley, supported 
by Ms Duke, curried through the remark aide engineering feat of 
the Manchester-Liverpool Canal. In the following decade they 
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linked the Mersey to the Trent by the Gnuul Junetlntt Carta]: its 
died on those par t% of ihc nuntry ride which ii c:neuj was thus 
described by Thomas Pen nan r m 17 * 1 - 

Thr cottage* instead t if being half covered ^itb miserable t hatch, ia 
now covered with h 'olyrtanual covering if riks or elates, broughr from 
the distant hills of Wales or Cumberland, The fields, which before 
were barren* tttt now draincd, and by ihe 4* r I stance of manure, con¬ 
veyed on the canal toll-free, arc dmhed with a beaHEtfii] verdure. 
Places which rarely knew the me of coal are plentifully supplied with 
that c&semiaJ wide upon reasonable terms; and, what ts of itill 
greater public utility, die mOnOpolizm of corn arc prevailed from 
exercising that infamous trade; far t cammuniawiun being opened 
between Liverpool, BriitolinJ Hull, and the line jf Clirtal being ihmu^h 
countries abundant in grain, it aflibich a conveyance of com unknown 
in post ages. 

The canal system and the turnpike roads did more than 
stimulate the exchange of goods inside lire bland; they hastened 
die growth of oversea* trade* Goods fro m Europe, America, 
Ask, and Africa could now be distributeJ in much greater quan¬ 
tities throughout the length and breadth of England; and they 
could be mote readily purchased a be j ad fcy the increased export 
of coal and manufactured goods, ['or the heaviest mineral and 
textile products of the Black country and the Paining and the 
fragile ware of the Staffordshire Potteries could now be easily 
carried by water to the ports uf London* Liverpool, Brbtol or 
Hull for shipment oversea. 

In dib way the whole character and scope of British coitimerct 
began to assume it* modern form of supplying necessaries for Al $ 
instead of merely I us uric* for the rich. In the Middle Ages, 
England's overseas trade liad Ihcq 2 quest f-nr wine, spices, silks 
and other fashions for nobles, knights and merchants, little 
affecting the peasant population* In Stuart times this was srill 
true in the main, although the greater tonnage of ships meant a 
bigger bulk of imports and exports, and the u*t uf article* of 
luxury was spreading among the larger and weal t hier middle cfasses 
of rhai era. But it was only in the Eighteenth Century that anides 
of general consumption wens brought 60 ra oversea to dot lie the 
bodies and quench the rhim of the King's humbler subjects* 

To give one example out of many; in Charles IPs rdgn thou¬ 
sand* of well-to-do Londoner* frequented the ‘coffee-houses/ to 
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enjoy the fashionable new drinks brought over by the East India 
Company- Bui curly in the re inn of George 01 all classes in town 
and country wete drinking cca in their own homes. In his 
Farmr'i Lffrt^ for 1767 Arthur Young oompkinedthat‘as much 
superfluous money is expended on tea and sugar 35 would main- 
tain four millions more subjects 00 bread- 1 Tea drinking had 
become a national habit, a rivml to the consumption of spirits and 
beer; 'the cups that cheer but nor inebriate" were already as well 
known and as highly valued in the Eabc Hirer's cottage as in the poet 
Cowperk parlour. In 1797 Sir Frederick Eden wrote: 

Any person who will give himself the trouble of stepping tnco the 
cottages of Middlesex and Surrey at meri time?, will fmd th at in pooi 
families tea h not only die usual beverage in the morning and evening, 
but is generally drank in large tjnanrirtes at dinner. 

Tlifc poor sweetened the hitter herb with large quantities of sugar. 
Sugar from the Brittsb Wert Indian Islands was now on every 
table, whereas in Shakespeare 1 * day a very limited luxury supply 
lud come from Mediterranean ports. 1 

Until the younger Pitt reduced! the high duties, the *cale on 
which smuggling was carried on was prodigious. In 17S4 Put 
calculated iIim thirteen million pounds af tea were consumed in 
i lie Kingdom s of which only five and 2 half millions had paid duty. 
(Lecky's Eitg/atui f cd# 1902, V, p. zp6,} Smuggling added to the 
imprest of peopled lives almost as much poachings and was 
regarded a* equally Innocent Parson Wood foreleg a truly good as 
well as 'respectable' man, w rote on March 1% 1777: 1 Andrew* the 
smuggler brought me this night about it o^elock a faagg of Hysott 
Tea 6 pound weighr. Me frightened us a little by whirling under 
the parlour window just 4* we were going to bed. I gave him 
some Geneva :md paid him tor the tea at 10/6 per pound# 1 I ne 
inhabitants of this inland rectory thought and spoke of ‘Andrews 
die smuggler 1 just as one might speak of‘Andrews the grocer'! 

With tea. sugar and tobacco finding thdr way into all homes 
(whether through the custom house or the smuggler's cave) and 

* Ai laitj* 17B0 tnfknd tomunxd wily iq.mct nwi of "h*= hj- 

ihjt rinse 'mifif almtji’i' ter orcrn. Bui bt i^oa slic CflUMinled t)O r OOO tDH. 
Title [1 us uj\ sl1cnM% that ibe peputaion |u*J ctoubkd, <bc mpgc of mgu bj 
each rjo^UnJinian hxl fiKft term *mJ * fciaSl Iisite in ihsf Ei^htooilh Qpsmiy. For 
ihf fea^kbiti of T±y; aufkiiitf dii\ J* C. DnuiinitaJ. 7 A# EAg&t&matfl 
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with timber mainly supplied &um a broad, 1 we arc approaching 
the historical eonimCj of modern England* a comm unity that 
subsists as the mitre of a great overseas Empire and a greater 
overseas trade providing articles of common consumption for all 
classes. And already, when George III came to the throne* some 
of England's chief home industries, particularly the rapidly ex¬ 
panding cotton manufacture of Lancashire, depended ateoluiely 
on raw material brought from distant lands. It was Jdt to the 
Victorian era 10 add bread and mear to- the list of good# ‘-supplied 
mainly from oversea, Thar removed the last limit assignable to 
the expansion of the little bland in wealth and population, but 
gave a dangerous pledge to fortune in lime of war* 

To return to the miil-Eightcctuh Century. The port of London 
received ship? from every quarter of rht gl&bc; but ir mnnopo- 
lived the 1 ast Indian trade .if England, Not only saltpetre, spices 
arj silks continued to pour into the Thames from China and 
India, but tea, porcelain and woven cotton goods were now 
being imported from those distant parts in such cuantirics that 
they came within the reach of the mass of the population. They 
created new wants and the popular demand was so ^ootl that 
home-manufacturers took to making cotton goods and china 
ware. [See Plate ID ] 

The American trade was shared by London with Bristol and 
Liverpool Liverpool in the Middle Ages had been subsidiary to 
the port of Chester but* A? (he estuary of the Dee ^:Jred up* (he 
old Roman dry gradually lost in? sea trade* and the upstart town 
ar the month of the Metscy rook its place. In the census of rSor 
Liverpool showed 78,000 inhabitants.. more than any provincial 
city except \x$ neighbour Manchesttr-Salford with 84,0*0, 

The branch of American trade j ddjy belonging uj Liverpool 
was the slave-trade, v. illicit U'c< closely connected with the cotton 
manufacture of Lancashire. More than half the slaves carried 
*CfoK the Adamic made the s middle parage 1 in the holds of 
English ships, though the horrible commerce was shared by 
French* Dutch and Portuguese cumperirors. [n 1771 as manv as 
(iiTy-eight ‘slavers* sailed from London* twenty-three from Bristol 
and one hundred and seven from UverpooL They transported 
}q m ooo slaves that yean 

1 Semen nHa imi mz Bfitiim tarpon** bradfy Wi vtfo timber nerr 

iifjr frrji:-, N-j'iIjrin i :.-i ne i.i.iipha'ni, I, r tyj). 
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One of the first to object to Ac *kivc*tfnde on moral grounds 
was Dr Johnson. md another was Horace Walpole, whp sts early 
as 1750 wrote to Mann— 

We iuve been sitting tills fortnight nn tlic Ytrkan 
die British Senate, tbu temple of liberty k and bulwark qf Piute itant 
Chiistisuiiiy. have tills fortnight been pondering method* so moke 
more cfcchaJ that horrid traffic of selling negroes. It ha* appeared to 
us that six-and-forty thousand of these wretches are sold every year to 
our pbniations.alone! It chills one’s blond I would not have to say 
that I voted in it, for the Continent of America! 

The Liverpool 4 $ fa vers* carried cargoes of fin is lied Lancashire 
cotton goods to Africa* exchanged them for negroes, took the 
slaves across Ac Atlantic And returned with cargoes of raw cotton, 
besides tobacco and sugar. The planters of Ac West Indian 
blinds and the American mainland bough LaAatehkc conon 
goods to clothe Acir slaves, and the supply of negm labour from 
Africa enabled them to provide the raw material of Ac great 
Lancashire mdusiry* The guilty trade ±nd the innocent manu¬ 
facture were mutually assistant in more ways than one. 

Cotton goods were also used by all classes in England, and were 
already a formidable rival to "good English doth*' In a pamphlet 
of 17S* we read: "As tor Ac fadics, they wear scarcely Anything 
now but cotton, ca! idles, muslin, or silks, and A ink - no more of 
woollen skiffs than we rh ink of an old almanac* We have scarce!y 
any woollens now about r,ur he A bm blanket*, and they would 
most likely be thrown aside, could we keep out bodies warm 
without Arm/ In the middle of Ac Century the great increase of 
the raw material of cotton gave employment to many thousands 
of men* women and children A Acir own homes. The cotton 
worker’s cottage was a miniature factory; the women and child¬ 
ren were engaged in picking the corton, the men in weaving it 
This domestic system was a source tit independence: and liveli¬ 
hood to many families and £0 minv single womenwho would other¬ 
wise have been pam^rs. But it was not an ideal mode of life. 
For when Ac home was a workshop for cotton, it could be neither 
dean nor eomfcjmble, md the huswife who was in fao a tnaou- 
fiacturcr could only give odds and cnA of bet time to cooking and 
household duties. 1 

As the Century went no, inventions like Arkwright's gradually 

1 Ivy Pinchbeck, IKwn [('* rkrri saJ tit InJmlriif .AnvwlMi, chap. VI* 
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Hargreaves* spinning jenny (designed 47*4-67; patented 1770) 
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moved more and more of ihe work into regular cotton milk 
They stood beside running water in the hill country; ond l steam 
replaced witer-pr iwcr, the cotton industry was not concentrated 
in towns, [S :r_ £ -■>4. | The Census nf 1 Boi showed that Lancashire 
hid risen in % hundred years fronts County of some ifio.coo to a 
County i;F <i9;,oc:i inhabitants, the richest and most populous 
next after Middlesex. This change was due to the cotton worked 
in cottage homes or in the mills beside the Pennine streams, to the 
overseas commerce of Liverpool, and to the trade and various 
nact Lie manufactures of Manchester. 

Cotton was already* great, but woollens were still the greatest 
and by far the most widely diffused national industry , still the 
favourite of Parliament, protected and encouraged by ait elaborate 
cotie of laws against the export of raw wool and the import of 
made cloth. After the invention of Hargreaves’ ‘spinning jenny* 
(1767) and Crompton’s ‘mule’ (1771) wool spinning gradually 
moved from the cottage to the factory, from the countrv to the 
town, though the process was not complete till the Nineteenth 
Century. hut the more skilled art of weaving wi' ?ii!l conducted 
in farms or cottages containing one 01 more looms each. The 
weaving of woollen cloth was still 3 source of additional wealth 
to hundreds of agricultural village* all over England. The mer¬ 
chants of the cities—Leeds, Halifax, Norwich and Exetet_ 

collected and disposed nf the goods. Only with the coming of 
steam-power in a later age did the weavers follow the spinners 
from the cottage to the factory, from the village and small town 
to the great city. For several generations of gradual change the 
domestic and the factory systems existed side by side in the 
textile industries. 

The British West Indian islands and the Southern Colonies of 
the mainland sent to the rn-nber country not only cotton hut 
.m ! tobacco, It was the agt of the long churchv .irden pipe. 
Then, earlier suddenly, in the early years of George HI, smoking 
went out or fashion among the upper classes. 'Smoking bds :pm 
our,' said Dr. Johnson in 177J (Boswell's Tour to the Hebrides, 
Aug- 19). And it remained 'out* for eighty you*. Army officers 
were still to lie seen. 

Like Mars 

A smoking theii pipes and cigars, 
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RURAL ENGLAND AT THE END OF THE CENTURY 
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NORTH COUNTRY SCENES ABOUT 1778 



S79 A Northumberland laim kitchen 
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i; 3 - The Woisky-Manchester Canal: Barion Aqueduct 



funnel at the Wotsley coalfield 




















§&4 The lint cast-iron bridge. Ironbridgc, Shropshire 
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Drinking posset (i\ 1775) 



£#9 County- dindng in the servants* fed) (ft 177J) 
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C n, SOLI'S NABORS 

as a symbol of thdr daredevil attitude to life! Bur for other 
gentlem^ii to take tobacco was regarded as low 1 or 'fast/ until 
the Crimean War brought hack into fashion smoking and wearing 
beards, both in imitation of *Qur Crimean heroes/ 

But the mass of the people were not bound by the vagaries of 
fashion, and the national consumption of tobacco increased as (he 
reign of George III went or. So did the wearing of cotton and the 
use ot sugar. The West Indian Islands were therefore regarded 
as the richest jewels of the English Crown, 'the nearest approach 
to 1 American millionaires* known in the England of ihat day were 
Creoles, British owners of West Indian $kve plantations, in which 
much English capital was invested. The other wealthy class from 
overseas of whom there was talk and criticism, were the “nabobs/ 
The nickname was given to tht>se teiumtd Anglo-Indians who 
had exploited the new conquests of dive with an unscrupulous 
greed, io which *hc nexl generation of the English rulers of India 
pul a check. The 'nabobs 1 raised the price of Parliamentary seat a 
and made themselves otherwise objectionable to the old-estab¬ 
lished aristocratic society inio which they intruded with their 
outlandish ways, 

The northern colonies of the American mainland took English 
doth and Hither manufactured goods, and sent hock timber and 
pig-iron- Timber, iron and naval ssorcs had also ro be sought in 
Scandinavia and the Baltic, for Eighteen Hi Century England* 
having exhausted its natural forests, w as short of wood far ship¬ 
building, housebuilding and fuel Coal largely made good the 
fuel deficiency for domestic purposes and for many manufactures* 
but it was only now beginning to tsc applied on a large scale ro the 
smelting of iron- And seyin spite of England's potential wealth 
in iron*are, much iron imported From lands which still hid 
virgin forests to bum. 

The matmfkcruring progress of Eighteenth Century England, 
rapid as it was, did little to harm the amenities of the bland in that 
fortunate eta. London was still the only 'great dty/ and Words¬ 
worth in ifioz thought rliat ‘earth has nor anything in show more 
fair* than the sight of it from Westminster Bridge- For buildings 
still added to the beauty of the litnd T and ships to the beauty of the 
sea. The "coal and iron ugc was yet to come. 

Josjj.1i Wedgwood (!7j6~*7yj) is a characteristic figure of this 
lime, when industry, already beginning to mow towards mass 
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production, was not yet divorced from note and art. He is typical 
of the Unc bourgeois life of Eighteenth Century England, Middle- 
class employers, even while developing their business on a great 
scale, were si ill inclose personal touch with their employees, and 
many of diem took an active part iu the best cultural and artistic 
fin of tile period. ‘Captains of industry' were not necessarily 
‘Philis tines,’ 

The importations of the 'English a ml Dutch East India Com- 
panics had already inspired Europe to rival Asia in the beautiful 
art of porcelain. Nor was England behind in the nee. The 
‘tjuna’ of Qtebea, Bow, Derby and Worcester vied with the 
exquisite products of Sevres and Meissen. These, indeed, were ail 
lu vlj p, articles, above the teach or ordinary purses. But \\ndg~ 
wood, in Ids Staffordshire works, catered foe all classes with his 
jx)titty and jasper ware, creating a big market both at home and 
abroad. He was equally successful in the 'Useful’ and the 'Oou- 
mental’ Bunch of Ms productions. Hr laboured with c^ual zeal 
at finding new types of beauty, some drawn from die classical 
models of newly discovered Pompeii, and at extending and 
cheapening his business. He experimented ceaselessly with new 
scientific methods, new mould* and new designs. He was in¬ 
defatigable in promoting canals and turnpikes to reduce his costs 
of transport and percentage of breakages, and connect his remote 
Staffordshire potteries, built far inland, with his raw material of 
china clay in Cornwall and with the overseas markets lie hoped to 
exploit. Between 176c and 1750 he succeeded in tilling not only 
England but Europe and America with his goods. During this 
period pewter went out of general use, and was succeeded by 
earthenware plates and vessels, sc* that eating and drinking 
became more hygienic and more delicate. In the next generation, 
men no longer spoke of 'common pewter’ hut of ‘common 
Wedgwood.' Thus a Radical paper writes satirically of‘lords and 
ladies’ as the ‘china trinkets of die nation, very superior to the 
common wedge wood pottery of the mass of die people, 1 (T 6 * 
Btark Duurf, Sept. 17, ifliy.} [See § iii-J 

The most potent and characteristic phase of the whole Indus¬ 
trial Revolution, the connection of iron w ith coal, was onh now 
beginning. Ernm the reign of Queen Anne onwards, successive 
generations of the Darby family had been evolving by prac¬ 
tical business experiment the application ot coal-coke to the 
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smelting of iron, in place of wot^d-diatroaL In 1779 the third of 
the Abraham Darby* completed the wadd’s first iron bridge, 
spanning the Seven) at 'Ironhricige/ near the family works at 
CoaShcookdale. Shropshire. [See g B4*] The greir development 
of the iron trade that followed* with increasing momentum 
especially in the early Nineteenth Century, took place chiefly In 
South Wales, South Yorkshire and Tyneside, regions where cod 
and iron were found together, either near this sea or with easy 
access to it by river or canal. {Sec £ 62, 65 J But the ‘coal and bum 
age" cannot be dated earlier than the Napoleonic wars. 

Tn 1763 Arkwright patented the water frame, and James Watt 
his steam engine; 1769 therefore was the birth year of mechanical 
power in cotton and engirteering. Both Watt and Arkwright had 
their atmosphere, the atmosphere of mcthanical speculation in 
the hurtling north/ The patents Issued in the quarter of a century 
following 1760 were more emmeroxu titan those issued in the 
previous century and a hah, (C R. Fay, Grrxf Britm* jwn A&iw 
Smith to tk Pmmt %. 1928, p. jgj h ) 

The Industrial Revolution Wits well under way, Of the nine 
millions to which the population of England and Wales had risen 
at the end of the Century, about one-third were engaged in agri¬ 
culture but 78 per cent, still lived in the country, 

The constant growth of England*? home industry and overseas 
trade throughout the Eighteenth Century depended on die finding 
of money for those purposes, And ir was not then $0 readily 
available as in later times government was a strong competitor 
in borrowing. But the technique of the money market was being 
perfected to London. After the decline of Holland, the City 
‘became the centre of the world's finance, where capital was mote 
easily to be had than anywhere else on die globe,* 

Joint-stock methods had suffered a set-back with the bursting 
of the South Ses Bubble in 1710, but they lived down that dis¬ 
credit, and men learnt to be a little wiser in the future. The Joint- 
Stock Company wa$ indeed admirably suited to the social struc* 
tune of that aristocratic but commercially minded Century, for the 
landed magnate could, without bcaiming that abhorred thing 
‘a tradesman/ meet on the board the Gty mao and act with him, 
so that thr. political influence nf the one could be joined to die 
business brims of the cithern But even more dun the JoinE-Stock 
Company. the growth of provincial Banks all over the island 
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financed both the industrial and the agricultural revolutions* 
These Banks were family or one man concerns, therefore not 
always sccuec, but on the whole able to supply the needs of 
expanding business with die necessary funds* 

'rhen, too, there were the Jew and the Quokcr, both rising into 
die front rank in the City and the Banking World of England* 
each bringing certain qualities of value. 

Between the rime when the jews were expelled by Edward I 
and the rime when they were readmitted by Cromwell* the 
English had learm to manage their own financial and burinrsa 
affairs. There wan therefore no danger of Hebrew domination 
and of t1 ic ans- wering react ion of anti-semirism. By 1 lano verian 
rimes, Eng bid was strung enough to digest a modern ie iniluje of 
jews and* as the prosperity of Holland declined, many of them 
moved from Amsterdam to London and became prominent there 
in stock-broking. The jew helped the development of the City. p 
“He was ubiquitous and ctitcrpibing, persistent but not pug- 
nations j he ran after customers without regard to his dignify, 
and made a profit out of ankles and transactions which other 
people rejected or despised. Fox international finance the Jews 
hud a special bent* overcoming by their tribal bonds the boun¬ 
daries of nations* and yet as individuals retaining that mental 
detachment which is so necessary to financial analysis.* 1 During 
die Seven Years' War, Sampson Gideon was important in the 
City as 2 banker; in the nevt generation tike Goldsmith came to 
iht front; and in tBoj Nathan Rothschild founded the most 
famous of all Jewish houses in London, usefully linked with the 
family’s establishments in oilier European bnds, Bui besides the 
great City jews* there was also a low type of Hebrew moneylender 
now prominent* afahotred not without reason by his victims, the 
impecunious and unthrifty of all dosses. 

The Quaker*, too* were becoming a power in finance* Tlicy 
took to Banking* like the Gurneys of Norwich* and had much to 
do with the establishment of the best English tradition thereto; 
honest, quiet, liberal and peace-loving, they had a steadying effect 
on the excitable violences and Jingoisms of the financial world. 

* C K, Fs>\ Onrtu Hrji^ta Jtvm Ad. j*f jmifA ta fix %, JJ, i IE. 
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DR. JOHNSON’S ENGLAND. 

}. Serin/nn&tunsftttiwsbktotrtaaitdime—Hm.rif rrettgvJ Ltabtjt*— 
Country bettst tsft—Sport—Faod—Dranj jtd musk— Xnvtpaptrt — 
Pnfiiir.g amipvhUfhhiz^lJkrjritf—D&mtJlr; ftrrjntt. 

I F the Engfend of the Eighteenth Century, under aristocratic 
leadership, was 3 land 1 it art anti elegance, its social and eco- 
ijniniL’ structure was assistant thereto. As yet there was »i great 
development of factories, producing goods wholesale, ruining 
eratr?nun;,hip and taste, and rigidly dividing employers from 
employed. A large proportion of wage-carnets were line handi¬ 
craftsmen. often as well-educated, as well-to-do and socially as 
well considered as the smalt employer and shopkeeper. 

Under these liappy conditions, the skilled hands produced, for 
the ordinary market, goods of such beautiful design and execution 
that they are valued by connoisseurs and collectors to-day: china, 
glass and other ware, silver plate, books beautifully printed and 
bound, Chippendale chairs and cabinets, all sons of articles for 
ornament and use. Even the commonest type of grandfather 
clocks that told the time in farmhouse kitchens were simple and 
effective in design, the outcome of 3 tradition followed with 
individual variations bv innumerable small firms. 

Architecture v. as sale in the plain English, stv le now known as 
’Georgian. In those days all buildings erected in town or 
country, trr.in toivn hulls and rural mansions to farms, corrages 
and garden too!-houses, were a pleasure to the eye, because the 
rules of proportion, in setting doors and windows in relation to 
the whole, were tinders rood by common builders. [See C j y, 14. J 
Those simple folk, by observing the rules of proportion laid down 
for their guidance in Gibbs’ handbooks, kept hold of a secret 
afterwards lost by the pretentious architects of ihe Victorian 
era. who deserted the plain English Georgian style to follow a 
hundred csntk fancies, Greek, mediaeval or what not, and were 
linribvist in everything concerning their work, except the 
essential. [See 5 6.J 
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in the Eighieenth Century, arc was a p&rt of ordinary life 
and trade. The pictures of Hogarth, Gainsborough Reynolds, 
Romney and Znttmy; tbe school of miniature ponmits dial cul¬ 
minated in Cosway i ifet engravings of Vertite and Wuollctt; the 
busts and statues of TtoubiJkc; the tornimre and decorations of 
the Adam brother* jSee § ioo, tOi s i gl, 105.J— these were not 
outbreaks of genius m protest against its surroundings, hui the 
natural outcome of t he ethos of die age, parts of a process of 
supply and demand. {See 5 V-* 9 * -I And the sanie may be said of 
the literary world nf Gray* Goldsmith, Cowpcij Johnson* Boswell 
and Burke. [See § 45-j lit Ua quiet, settled unity of aim and 
thought it was a classical age* unlike the vexed Victorian* 
when most of the great men—Carlyle, Ruskin> Matthew Arnold* 
die Prcraphiellics, William Morris, Whistkr, Browning and 
.Meredith—were in a seuix: of revolt against rite debased a deals of 
sheir rime* or were lighting berserk each to impose his own 
strange genius upon the public. Vet the Eighteenth Century, it is 
true* produced the greatest rebel of all: William Blake was bona 

to vnr* 

The spirit bloweth where it Usteth: the soda! historian cannot 
pretend to explain why art or literature flourished at a particular 
period or followed a particular course. But he can point out 
certain general conditions favourable to a high level Ol taste and 
production in Dr. Johnson** England. 

Wcjlth and leisure were on die increase, widely diffused among 
Urge classes; civil peace and personal liberty were more sedate 
than in any previous age; the limited liability of the wars we 
waged oversea with small professional armies gave very' UttJe 
disturbance to the peaceful avocations of the inhabitants of the 
fortunate island. Never was an Umpire won at smaller cost than 
was ours in Canada and India* As to Australia, Captain Cook had 
nacjrlj 1 10 pick it up out ol the sea (1770). Even the disastrous 
war in which we threw away the affections of the old American 
Colonics, though it caused a considerable disturbance in trade, 
otherwise affected hue little the even tenor of life in ilie d efeated 
country, became our hold on the sea, ditiugh challenged* was 
imintaiitcd ; even when the French fleet fur a while vailed the 
Channel (1779) it was not starvation but invasion that we bad 
to fear, and the danger soon parsed. And so tr was again in 
the Napoleonic Wars. The fact that our island grew most at 
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hs own Food and also comimndcd the paths of the ocean, was 
the dual basis 

Of Britain's calm felicity and power. 

which Wordsworth viewed with a just complacency > as he :-i_ir- 
vtyed sea and land together from the vummir of BEucfc ComU in 
the twentieth year of the War with Revolutionary France* One 
year of modem totalitarian war is more dislocating to sodetyr 
and mote destructive of the higher brandies of civilization m 
England, Than a cycle of warfare in the daps of the elder or the 
younger Pin. 

But wealth and security cannot alone account for a great ige of 
taste and art. The Vict orian sgc was even more wedthv md even 
more seems; yet the houses it built and the things it pul into 
them (accept th# books) were of no high order* fn she Eighteenth 
Century, tme had noi yet been vitiated by too much machine 
production. Both the nuket and the purchaser of goods still 
thought in terms of handicraft. The actrit and the matiufaourer 
were not yet divided poles asunder. They were both men of a 
trade supplying a limited public, whose Easie was ftttt unspoiled 
lx:cause it had. not yti seen much that was redly bad. life and 
on were still human, not median: raj, and quality still counted hr 
more than quantity. 

Another circumstance favmitabJr to the Arts in the Hanoverian 
epoch was the aristocratic inilounce which coloured many aspects 
of life besides politics, The social aristocracy of rh^r day included 
not only rbegreax nobles but the $quires ? the wealthier clergy,, cm-d 
the cultivated middle class wives consorted with them on familiar 
terms, as we read in Boswdfe johmoman dialogues, and in the 
Ufc-histcsry of the most princely of profbsmml men. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. That great society, broad-Wed im adequate numlicrs, 
*nd undisputed in its sthrial privilege, could afford to look for 
quality in everything- The higher ranks of this aristocracy set the 
tone to the bourgeoisie and profess] onu t class, and they in rc> 
mm supplied the nobbs with brains and ideas —as, for instance* 
Burke supplied Lord Rockingham. The leaders of the Eighteenth 
Century were not harassed bv the perpetual itch tu mb money 
and yet more money, to produce more and vet more goods no 
matter of what sort, as were those mighty children of Mammon 
who in the NustfWntb Century sec the tone to England, America 
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and ill the world. The aetstoctflik aimospherc was more favour¬ 
able to art and taste than either the bourgeois or the democratic 
have since proved its Eogfcnd t ot the totalitarian b Europe^ 
Indeed, aristocracy ftmedOTed better as a patron of art and 
Setters than even tlie old-fashioned fortn of Kinship. M ■ ™rdiy 
may some times hive taste, as in the France of Louis XIV and XV* 
bus it concentrates everything at Court zs the nuc acknowledged 
Centre of light and leading Bur the English aristocracy hid not 
one ctntie but hundreds* scattered all over the country in "gentle- 
men’s scats* and provincial towns, each of them a focus. of learn¬ 
ing and taste that more than made up for the decay of learning 
at the official Universities and of taste at the Hanoverian Court. 
George It patronized 1 {a ridel's music but nothing else. It did not 
maticr* because patronage had pissed into thousands of other 
hands—though not yet into the hands of millions. < hs ford Univer¬ 
sity did nothing for Gibbon, and Royalty had nothing to say to 
lum except, -Hey* what Mr* Gibbon, scribble, scribble, scribble I* 
But the reading public of the day just of die size and quality 
to give proper recognition to hb greatness the moment his Gust 
volume appeared (1776)* 

Eighteenth Century usee was not perfect. The Sim its of its 
sympathy in literature arc notnrious. Even in art, too much, 
perhaps, was thought of Reynolds anil no? enough of Hogarth and 
Gainsborough, By the foundation pf the Royal Academy in 17 63 
Sir Joshua made the purchase of pictures fashionable among the 
rising middle class seeking a hall-mark of gentility- No doubt be 
thereby conferred a material benefit on his brother artists by 
creating a yet wider demand for their wafts. But did that most 
nnhk- knight unwittingly prepare the way For the vulgarization of 
a"? 1 And did hb Royal Academy serve to ftcmoiypc overmuch 
p;inicu£jtt kinds- of painting and sculpture- [Sec £ ic| roG.j 

The roman lie circumstance of the discovery 1 it the buried 
cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii cxched an immense curiosity* 
which had better consequences, perhaps* for archaeology thim 
for arL [Sec | 95-| Graeco-Roman statuary of the second order 
was taken as the standard of judgment* and the next gcfletillaa 
of Academy Sctdptor^, Nollektns and Flaxumn* insisted that all 
statues, even of contemporary British siate*. men* muiit be moulded 
on dial fashion* mir e be draped in the toga of the undents (like 
the statue of Fox in SMooimbury Squire) and in other re^pccis 
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most ccasc to follow the true Renaissance tradition of Roubiliac 
(died 17G-L £ X-kllv enough, af rhe vc.-rv Kim* time Benjamin West 
reversed [his Jaw of clothes as regards historical pniritiir^ in spire 
of the grave hut friendly rein onst ranees of Sir Joshua himself. 
West insisted that his picture of the death of Wolfe [exhibited in 
the Academy of 1771) should show die general and Ms men in 
contemporary British uniform and not in ancient armour* as 
modern heroes in battle were wont to be painted for thedr greater 
tenown. Bv his obstinacy in favour of this bold iaiibv.uh.in, W'eSf 
won a charter of liberty for the school of historical painting which 
he founded, and which he made exceedingly popular especially 
through the medium of engravings. 

Bui in spite of the vagaries of fashion in art and much variety 
in the powers of its leading practitioner^ the tone of the Eigh¬ 
teenth Century was Favourabk to high quality in the arts and 
crafts. England was ftlted full of beautiful things of a!l kiiids* old 
and new* native and foreign. Houses in town and l miry were 
rich as museums and met galleries, but rhe books, the eng ravings, 
the china, the furniture, the pictures were nor flaunted or crowded 
for exhibition* but were set in their natural places for domestic 
U&e in hospitable homes. [See § 9c-, 51 J 

Indoors and out ii was 1 lovely land. Mart’s Work still added 
more than it took awa\ from die beauty of nature. Farm buildtagf 
and cottages of local style and maierial sank into the soft laud- 
scape, and harmonicuIsy diversified and adorned it. The fields* 
enclosed by hedges of bramble and hawthorn set with tall elms, 
and the new ‘plantations 1 of oak and beech, were a fair exchange 
for die bare open fields, the heaths and thickets of an earlier day* 
Nor indeed had all these disappeared. And near to almost every 
village was a manor-house park, with dump< of great trees undet 
which the deer still browsed. [See *\ JU 77*I 

fn the last decade of the Century arose the great school of land- 
scapc paifilers, chiefly in water-colour— Gin in and the yomhiil) 
Turner* soon 10 be followed by many more, including Cmmc and 
Cotman of the Norwich school, and C on s tab le himself lliei 
depicted England at her best, at the perfect moment before ihc 
outrages on her beauty beuan* Iji esH:cr years the fashionable 
demand had been lor portrait.; .usd subject pictures rather than 
for landscapes p in spite of ihe power in that line shown by 
Gainsborough and Richard W ilson. Bui all through the pc£od 
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there had beets growing up .l tufifdoui, ad mi rah n of scenery, of 
landscape in its broader outlines. It was reflected ant! srinmktrd 
by lirenuurc from the first appearance of Thomson^ Sturms In 
ijiii, onwards through Cowper, uJI Wordsworth final I v trans¬ 
formed and sublimated the theme. But no written word could 
espies die uni one glory of our bland* winch die pointers j\o nc 
could show,, the dufthvg lights and nfsky, cards -and foliage 

in our waicr-bilen atmosphere. Thus the joy of the English In 
their land received it; expression in letters and in art, at the hands 
of Wordsworth and the Lmdsope painter^ just as tile Eighteensh 
Century dosed and the new era began. 

As far back as the reign of George II, this novel delight and 
interest felt in the wilder and larger features of landscape had 
aliened the fashion of laying out the ‘grounds* of a country lions e- 
Thc. formal garden, the wdks decorated b\ Jeaden statuettes in 
the Dutch style prevalent under William and Anne, and the yew 
hedges dipped into fantastic ss Stapes, were swept away in order to 
bring the gntes and treo of the park up to the walls of the manor- 
house, The trail and vegetable garden within ii$ high brick 
walls, paw regarded as an c&scnrh! appendage of a country 
hoxise* was placed at a little distance, out of sight of the front 
window*. These changes were conducted under the influence 
of William Kent and lib successor 'Capability Brown/ so called 
from lm habit of saying, when called m to cooiub on the new 
laying our of a gentleman A grounds, 

*1 vcc grtit wpibilitj of improvemem here/ [See % no, t tt.] 

No doubt there was loss as well as gain* ft was sad that hun¬ 
dreds of those charming lead figures were cast away, to be melted 
uiiwrt to shoot Americans arid ErencL But the abolition of Dutch 
gitifcns to make room for grass slopes and trees visible hum the 
window*, tea titled to the growing ddighs in natural scenery* 
which soon kd Englishmen to rake pleasure even in mountain 
forms* to flick to the Like District and in the following century 
to ibe Scottish Highlands and the Alps* hitherto abhorrent to 
civilised mciip [See l tta, 114* iff.] 

This instinctive craving for the linger features of untamed 
nature was in inevitable react ion on the part of a society growing 
over-civilized* In older times forests and thickets were every* 
where dose at hand, and man was constantly at war with the 
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wilderness; in those day, he sought relief tWm the struggle in 
formal gardens Now be had conquered. The country' lie, 
though still beautiful, was tamed down to an affair of hedgerows 
and ' plMMti nnt.’ So nature in her shaggy reality must be delibe¬ 
rately sought out further afield, 10 accordance with Rousseau’s 
mystic doctrines, 

The taste for mountains which began in the Utter part af the 
Eighteenth Century, was accompanied by a corresponding love 
for the 'seaside,' hitherto neglected* It 15 true that in the tiisl halt 
of the Century the new* custom of resort to ‘seaside watering- 
p laces’ had been medicinal in purpose. At the doctor's order* 
people went to inhale the tea air at the village of Brsghilieimstone 
(Brighton), or drink die well'-water at Scarborough, and even to 
dip in the waves, A picture of Scarborough beach in 174J show* 
mate visitors swimming [See § ti 6 f; and at Margate by i 7 !° 
‘Beale's bathing machines , 1 dragged by horses took either les 
into rhe water, which they could enter down a ladder under cover 
of a hood, anti thence if they wished swim oat. 

But those who went for the medicine of the body, found also a 
medicine of the soul. The contemplation of the sea and of coast 
scenery added an attraction which drew ever larger crowds to the 
cliff* and sands, primarily for health, but also for a mental pleasure 
that was a pan of health, It is significant that in the latter part 
of George Ill's reign the waves of the sea were, for the first 
time, being truly and lovingly delineated by Turner. Ships 
had been well painted before, bur not the real waters on which 
they sailed. Poets had often before described the terron; of the 
ocean; now they also described its beauty and exhorted it to 
roll on! 

In the Eighteenth Century, for the first time, the sites of new 
country houses were chosen for aesthetic, not merely for practical 
reasons. They were often placed on rising ground to 'command 
the prospect.' This was rendered possible by the increasing con¬ 
trol of the wealthy over artificial supplies of water. Cow per, who 
disapproved of the great magician Brown/ complained that the 
houses he induced poiplc so build on exposed hill tops were very 
cold until trees had grown up to protect them, arid that his 
landscape gardening cos! so much a." to ruin many of his more 
enthusiastic patrons (T 6 t 1 4 jjfe. Book ill). Certainly people 
tended to ■overbuild' themselves, and mortgaged dick estates 
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m their zea! for 'improvement/ Eke the la st Earl Verney of 
Claydon. 

Fashion Has many odd vagaries. A taste for artificial ruins 
preceded by many years the 'Gothic revival’ in Eiemure. religion 
and architecture. Before Pugin or Ssr Waiter Scott were bom* 
and half a century before their influence was fob, ruined mediaeval 
casticr* were being erected as part nf the 'iafidseape/ and fandful 
‘Gothic 1 ornament W25 fb$teflcd on to some houses^ [See 5 i0 y t 
tc$. icpj, ti j,] But fortunately she mansions which the Eigh¬ 
teenth Century folk built for [heir own habitation were foe the 
most pari sound Georgian .some times with touches of Lhe classical* 
such a? porticos and pedimemSp which could* however, be made 
to blend not unnaturally with the Georgian style* itself of re¬ 
naissance origin. THt more pretentious were in the PaJJadian or 
mmc other style that the owner had observed on his Italian tour* 
[See 3 98, 99,] 

In these country houses* great and small, life was lived at its 
fullest. Hie zeal for estate management and agricultural improve¬ 
ment took the squire out on his horn at all hours of the day, and 
the ladies ai home were as usefully employed, organizing and pm* 
Tiding fur their large household?* and themselves busy with the 
needle or in the preserving room. For weeks and months to¬ 
gether large parties of visitors were entertained with much eating 
and drinkingi with ndtl sports„ with music and literature, with 
cards and dice which sometimes brought ruin to hose nr guest* 
[£ec % 88* 89] It was usual now for a country house to have a 
library proportioned to its size* filled with leather-bound volumes 
stamped wkh the family arms or crest—the English, Larin and 
Italian classics, and many large tomes of splendidly Illustrated 
travels, local historic or books of engravings and prints, Twen¬ 
tieth Century civilisation has noticing analogous to show to these 
private libraries. 

In many respects it was a free-and-easy society* Charles Fox 
set the fashion of dressing carelessly. The House of Commons— 
the central point of rhe English aristocracy—produced the im¬ 
pression of dtshahi'di on a foreign visitor in 178 n 

1 Hven Ufbtt tk of tlsr Cnrthk \un% of SfrrwbciTy Hill kjjwrt by 

Horace U! tlimlc in ITJfl, Ceil hit mEtUtukU irs Ciitrml and interior Jnrociiirw of 
(.A i vEfyneslrc^M!'* t:mJ. w-u nr* urtkiKmi; ti wit* foUtjvd by *i tuwi: for 
3£bfnoc r Bui lk» tiiKic-i tiCepdofuL See K£sioj|hOirij*U, 

U- mpek, pp. >}l-IJ*r [See J !OJ,| 
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The membefe have isnthtRg funicular in their d«*t; they even come 
imo the House in their great cuati arid with boots and ipurj, It is not 
at all uncommon to *cc a member I ting wretched out on one of rlu? 
bcnchci, while others ate debating, Snmr ctact nut-5, other? ell nn^ f - 
There is no end to their going in and. out; and as often u anyone 
wishes to go out, he pLtcc?- h mi self before the Speaker and euL.-. him 
his bow, js if T like a schoolboy he asked hi* tutor's permission, 
(Moritz, Tfortii, i-L Milford, 15:4. p. t|.J 

Perhaps no set of men and women since the world began 
enjoyed so many different sides of life, with so much zest, is the 
English Upper dass at this period. The literary, the sporting, 
the fashionable and the political ‘sets’ were one and the same. 
When the most unsuccessful of all great politi cia ns, Charles host, 
said on his deathbed that he had lived ‘happy,’ he spoke the truth. 
Oratory 11 its highest, politics at its keenest, long days of tump 
mg after partridges, village cricket, endless talk as good as ever 
was talked, and a passion for Gnxk, Larin, Italian and English 
poetry and history—all these, and alas also the madness of the 
gambler. Fox had enjoyed and liad shared with innumerable 
friends who loved him. Nor had lie been less happy during the 
long wet day at Holkham which he spent sitting under a hedge, 
regardless of the rain, making friends with a plou gh men who 
explained to him the mystery of the culture of turnips. 

In versatility of action and enjoyment Fox represented the 
society in which he was so king the leading figure. AU the 
activities of town and country, of public and private life, were 
pursued and relished by those liberal-minded, open-hearted 
aristocrats, whom their countrymen felt not the slightest wish to 
guillotine. The more fashionable among them had grave faults. 
In spite of the saying ‘as drunk as a lord,* there is indeed ample 
evidence that excessive drinking was a habit among all classes of 
Englishmen, low as well u high. But heavy gambling and con¬ 
nubial infidelity were perhaps most observable in the highest grade 
of society at that time, before the evangelical influence, having 
dealt first with rhe common people, returned to lay a restraining 
hand on the upper class, fitting them for the ordeal of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century, when their conduct would be canvassed and ihdr 
privileges challenged. Meanwhile the hour was theirs and it 
was golden. (See £ 1 :o,J 

This classical age, when Dt. f oilman's Dictionary fiyjj) did 
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much to fix the words re cog n bred us good English, saw also rhe 
settlement of spelling by nrics now insisted on among ail edu¬ 
cated people* In the :ige of Marlborough, even queens and great 
generals spelt very much as they liked. But in 17J0 Lord 
Chesterfield wrote to bis -son: 

I must rdl you that onbogmphy, in the mi: sense of the word U so 
absoluteIv necessary for j man of letters, or a gentleman, thin one lulie 
spelling may fa a ridicule upan him fa' 1 1 ie 1 rat of Ws life. And I know 
a man'of quality who never recovered the ridicule of having spelled: 
wfcit'NJBt without Hif w. 

At the same time he advises the young man to read Plato, 
Aristotle, Demosthenes and Thucydides, whom none but adepts 
know, though many quote Homer. It is Greek, adds Chesterfield, 
that must distinguish a man: Latin atone will not. It is significant 
that the high-priest of fashion at that period when fashion meant 
so much, regarded classical scholarship of a very real kind as 
proper to the character of a, gentleman. 

Older forms of the chase were yielding to the pursuit of the 
l'ox* The hunting of deer, the King of sports in all past ages, 
became a memory, except on Exmoor and in a few other regions. 
As early 3* i"3 some Hunts had already comedown to the igno¬ 
minious 'carting' of deer, tile beginning of the end. The reason 
is evident: the destruction of forests, die enclosure of wastes and 
the cnctoachmeniv of agriculture caused the continual decrease of 
rhe herds of wild deer that used to roam the counrryrids at large. 
In the reign of George Ill, stags browsing under the oaks were an 
ornament to a gentleman’s park, .,:el> enclosed within its pales, 
but were no longer beasts of the chase. The owner or his game- 
keeper would shoot them in season, for the table. 

Hare-bunting, ljcloved of Shakespeare and of Sir Roger tie 
CoYcrky, went out more slowly. Although fox-hunting was 
gaining ground throughout the Eighteenth Century, as bte as 
i$$5 a spotting magazine enumerated 138 packs of haulers as 
against tot packs of foxhounds. The harriers had this advantage, 
that the country man on foot could keep within view of the shorter 
circles of the hunted hare, more easily than he could follow the 
longer and srraightcr run of die fox. but although the democratic 
and pedestrian dement formed a smaller part of the field in 1 ox- 
bunting, ‘rhe hunt,' with its red Or blue coats, its hounds and bom. 
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taught the jiMgingt ion of alt classes m the countryside; spirited 
fox-hunting songs were shouted as loudly and as joyously on the 
lie bench as round the dining table of the manor. 

In the rdgn of George HI fox-hunting had become in its 
cssenflEU katutc* tthaf k has been ever since, except that very few 
then joined a Hunt who were not resident in the County* But it 
had ceased to be an affair of one or two neighbours riding over 
their own lands. The hounds now ran over a whole district, and 
great Hunts tike the Badminton, the Prtdtky and the Quom 
carried the science to the point where it has re main ed ever since. 
The runs became longer as the Century advanced, and the 
Enclosure Acts, by cutting up the open fields with hedges in the 
hunting shire* of the Midland!* made a greater call on the quali¬ 
ties of the hone and ii rider. But even as early as 
Somerville* the squire-poet of Tiv Chaff* describes jumping as fo 
important part of the game; 

with emulation fired 

They main to lead the field, top the barred gate* 

0 T cr the deep dieeb exulting bound, and bturis 
The thomy-twining hedge. [Sec ^ 117.J 

Shotting in the Eighteenth Century was rapidly taking the 
place of the hawking, netting and liming of wild-fowl. Its pro¬ 
cedure was moving towards present-day practice, bui more 
slowly than that of burning, "Driving* the birds had not yet come 
In. The long, hand-cut stubble still made it easy for sportsmen lo 
get near pnrtidges. w alking up to them behind the faithful setter. 
Pheasants were nor driven out of covers high over the heads of 
the ‘guns/ but were flushed out of the hedgerows and coppices 
by packs of yelping spaniels and shot as they rose. In northern 
moorlands, grouse were less numerous than to-day, bur less wi hi 
Rlackgamc and duck were very numerous on suitable land, and 
everywhere troops of hares did much injury to the farmer; rabbits 
were not quite such a pest as they arc now (ijjj), because the 
proportion of grass bnd to arable was smaller. Ruffe and reeves, 
bittern, plover*, whefctears, landrails and other wild birch Were 
shot as freely as more regular game. 

The muazk-toarfing flim-and-jted gun of slow ignition was 
very* different from the modem ejector; its action being slower* 
it WAS necessary to shoo: much further in front of the bird, a feat 
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reflecting all the mote era] it on the performance of Cnfct of 
Norfolk, who on more than one occasion killed He panidges in 
less than a hundred shots- Reloading was a matter of rime, and* 
if carelessly clone, of danger; therefore after each shot the sports- 
manlmi] to halt and the dng was bidden Mown charge" while the 
■charging 1 of the gun tool-: place* In the middle of die Eighteenth 
Century, gamekeepers, like Black George in Tom ]*ms t were not 
so generally respectable a claw of men as thdr successor of a 
later day. Thq were often f thc worst of poacher^ taking one 
brace for the master, and two for themselves/ Bur neither the 
gentry nor their keepers were the only people who took game; 
there was never a truce so the poaching war in old England. 

In Smart times cricket had grown tap obscurely and locally, in 
Hampshire and Kent,, as a game of the common people. The 
original method of scoring* by “notched bn a stick, argues illite¬ 
racy, But in the carl; Eighteenth Century cricket enlarged both 
irs geographic and its social boundaries. In 1745 lt w'as observed 
ilir41 c noblemen i gentlemen and clergy* were * making butchers, 
cobblers m tinkers sheir companions* in the game. Three years 
later* when Kens scored in notches against All England"* no* 
Lord John SztkviHc was a member of the winning ream of which 
the garden ex at K-nolc was captain. Village cricket spread fast 
through the land. la those days, before it became scientific* 
cricket was the best game in tEie world to watch, with it? rapid 
sequence ■ if amusing isu i dents, each ball a potential crisis I Squire, 
farrner* blacksmith and labourer, with their women and children 
came to see the fun, were at ease together and lia|?py MI the 
summer afternoon- If the French mbftut had been e&pahte of 
playing cnckcs with their peasants. I heir chateaux would never 
have beers bumr 4 

Until the Safer years of the Century the two wickets cadi con¬ 
sisted u£ tw o stumps, only ont: foot high, about twenty-tour inches 
apart; with 1 third stump or bail kid across them. The space 
between the stump* was known as the ‘popping hole/ into which 
die batsman had to thrust the end of liU bat, before the wicket- 
keeper could 'pop h the hall into it at the risk ofunasty knock for 
hhr fingers, The bowler mmdkd the hill fast along the ground 
against the tow wicket; when, as often happened, rise balls 
parsed between the stumps without hitting them, the baismatt was 
no t ouL The i sat curved at the nid like a hockey-stick. Towards 
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^91 Sir William Hamilton — antiquin' and diplomat 
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§9® Hatchknds* Suffer (1719J Cepm*** 



§99 Wc« Wycombe Park, Buckinghamshire (i7j j-6y. 








5 im Robert Adam 


§101 The library at Kentwood 
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§io* Sjron House—the anteroom 










§ioj Addphi Terrace in 1751 











§104 Self-portrait of Sir Joshua Reynolds as a young man §ioj Horace Walpol 








ARTHUR YOUNG AND HIS IDEA OF THE PICTURESQUE' 
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Arthur 1m# ? (ih* apimtUnrist) though in ryyo that these farm- 
bnMngi f§«?9) rvmkvted "mm rb hrautr and utility", I’i* waterfall 
(S«)S) is l»s earn sketch tf a item than which {he tutfi) "nothing ran he 
fancied morn grand, more beautiful or romantic" 
















Si I ? Mow Cop Folly. Cheshire (built !7}o) 












§ii4 An eighteenth ^century picnic in the Fame Ifikmis 












£ti] The icrvanu* picnk 

















Knfi Bathing at Scarborough in 174^ 
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the end oF the Century dm gam-t wms radically al feted by abolish* 
ifig the ^popping liylc/ adding a third slump, and miring the 
height c if the wicket tn rr inches. The straight hue was soon 
adopted as a result of these changes. (See § jt t f }■] 

Eighteenth CenEury Englishmen were much addicted to the 
pleasures of the table, and nur island cooking had already lakcfl 
on certain characteristic merits and defeas. [Set J .J Foreigner 
were astonished at the vast quantity and excellent quality of the 
fish and of the red and white meat consumed, but did not appre^ 
eiate the English policy about vegetables, which only came in as 
trimmings to mcaE. English cooks seemed as incapable of turning 
oui a vegetable dish as of producing anvtbing letter than *browo 
wztef by way of coffee. But 1 however served, vegetables from 
the kitchen gardens of rich and poor were now abundant and 
various* potatoes cabbages, carrots and turnips* sprouts, 
cucumbers and salad were eaten with the meat as picntihiily as 
they are to-day. And already sweet dishes and puddings— 
especially 'plumb pudding* as Pardon Wnodforde ominously 
spelt ic—hdd prhlc of place on the English table* 

Woodforde 1 * hour MU for the year 17^0, indicating the very 
limited amount of bread baked and eaten at the Rectory, was 
£3*7.6* For the same period bis MU for meat was £46*1.0* The 
English middle-ctas& household of this period was essentially 
carnivorous and well 'above the bread ieveS 1 in its diet. For rhe 
same year his Mil for malt for his home brewing was £12. igdk 
The worthy parson recorded his meals in his diary: a good, 
ordinary dinner for a fair- sized company (1776) was a "leg of 
mutton boiled, a batter pudding, and 3 couple of docks.* Ann (her 
( l 777) consisted of "a couple of rabbits smothered with oniony a 
neck of mutton boiled^ and a goose roasted, with a currant 
pudding and ± plain one, followed hy the drinking of me' \\ 
very degane dinner/ which he enjoyed at Christ Church, Oxford 
(r/W), CCimea neater in our conception of those corporate leasts 
in which the mote privileged among our ancestors so much 
delighted : 

The first course was, part of a large coil* 1 chine of nntttam some soup, 

■ chicken pye s pudding and toots tire. Second count, pidgcuiu ami 
asparagus a filler of veal with sriiififiiootnt and high muce with it, 
tested sttccfbteuLdi, hut lobster, apricot mn 2nd in the niidcik j pyramid 
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nf iylUbuhs md jellies- We had l desert of fruit after dinner, and 
Mickiii, u'Line Port md red to dnnt« wine. We were *iJ very clicerful 
and merry- 

In the country parts, ndunp home on a dark night ‘when tnefty' 
was 2 frequent cause of accidents and death. 

The young German, Moritz, whn resided in England in 1782 
with A meagre purse, fared less wdJ than Parson Woodfordc, for 
he was at the mercy of English land Ladies, who treated him as 100 
many of them still treat their unlucky guests. 

An English dinner j he wrote] for such lodgers »I *m, generally con- 
<! «,. of a. piece of bdf-bntted or half-rested meat: and a few cabbage 
leaves boiled in plain water; on which they pour a sauce made of 
Hour and butter 

(This fluid* 1 suspect* was in Voltair^s memory when he said the 
Eitgjab had a hundred rdigions and only one sauce!) 

But, adds Moris: 

The fine whcaicn bread; which t find here, besides cicclUm huitet and 
Cheshire cheese, malecs up for my seamy dinners. The dice?, of brad 
md hitter, which they give you with your tea. aic as thin an puppy 
leaves. But is inmhet kind of brad and butter usually eaten 
wlili fc_l t which fa willed by the the, and is Incomparably good. You 
like one like afte the other md hold it to the fire un a funk dfl the 
huttet b melted so that it penetrates 2 number of slices all at once : 
this b oJIpJ tent. 

Economic circumstances made the fust half of the Eighteenth 
Century an age of relative plenty for the working cLlss. Many of 
them* at least, break fas ted on beer, bread and butter, quamibei of 
cheese, sometimes meat. At midday many made a plentiful if 
coarse meat meaL Smollett, in R&dttkk R&ttdnm describes 

his entry into 

a cook'* shop, ibnuii suffocated with the steams of boiled beef* and 
surrounded by a company of hackney coach mer^ chairmen, draymen 
md a few fommen out of place ot on board wages, who sat eating shin 
erf beet! tripe, cowhed and satuages at separate board*, covered with 
doths which almost turned my stiunajclu 

But the hmttmcribk local varieties of wages and conditions of 
life make gencraLbcarioti about working-dais tlici exceedingly 
unsafe, Many lived mainly on bread and cheese, some vegetables* 

beer an d t ea* 
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The theatre had a vigorous popular life in Eightce&tH Century 
England- In the etrfy yean of its restudtation under OmJes II 
if had been confined to Lon dun and w Court patronage. it now 
spread tar and wide- Companies were established in the hi^et 
provincial towns* and scrolling players were always moving found 
the countryside,, acting in bams and town ha Us before rustic 
audiences. Parson Wqq&£qi&b records their periodic appearance 
in r he Court House of Cisde Cary* a Somersetshire: village of 
1 100 inliabiiants* where from time tu time tbty acted Ihndi.\ the 
Begins Optra and oilier good pieces, Btaux* Strain 

grip remained a favourite long after the untimely death of its 
author in 1707, but there was a shortage of good new plays until 
more than sixty years later Goldsmith and Sheridan again supplied 
a few first-rate comedies. 

Q11 the other hand, as we should expect in the ccmptry (hit so 
eifeciuaLlv patronised Haiidcls Oratorios* the musical side of die 
ditsirte was excellent, TltDirms Arne (1710—1778) set Shakespeare's 
song* and wrote die incidental music of many plays- AnJ rise 
English light opera, { which had a cuntinuou* life trom the Btggar'j 
Optra to Gilbert and Sullivan) flourished exceedingly in the days 
of Dibdm (1741-1814) A5 a very young roan he wrote the music 
of Uwei and C&trijsai and he long continued to supply hb 
countrymen with the seoumcniak ptrioric and nautical songs 
they loved to sing* such as + Pixir jack 1 md "Tom Bowling* 1 
To the people of England F music was not then an affair only 
irf listening. The} were nut asliumcd tu try Lhek own voices, for 
tlicy rode and walked and worked our ol doors, not always in 
a hurry and not Always in a crowd; and indoors they bad much 
leisure, and if they wanted music must make it for themselves* 
[See § B.] 

The dramatic genius of Garrick In the middle of the Century , 
and of Mrs. Siddrms after him, made rhe London thenirc famous. 
The garbled versions t f Shakespeare that they acted —Liar with 
a 'happy ending'—-arouse our horror* Bui we must recognize 
die service done by the actors and the literary critic! of that age* 
who between them persuaded the English that Shakespeare w‘as 
the greatest glory of our nation* He was read, quoted, known far 
more generally thxtn today, for poetry and great literature Itad 
not then to meet any serious competition from printed matter of j 
mote ephemeral kind. The reading world was ju$t the sixe to give 
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gfettt literature its bc^i chance. Milton was then knovm and 
honoured only less than Sh&kcspeatcu 

The primed newspaper Sutd fay the middle of the century ijuice 
JispSaced the written letter/ Early in Gmtgc IlTs reign, 

its price was twopence Of threepence nwring to the tax, and in size 
it had grown to the TuUo of font pogtT thai Cowpct expected 
every evening In his country threat, and read aloud over the tea¬ 
cups to die ladies* 

Fast b iynil in chains of silence, w hich the Pdf, 

Though eloquent ihemaclvESS, yci toir to break 

Each of die four folio pages had four columns. After 1771* 
when the right to publish debates was, silently conceded by the 
tTu Houses of rkrli Lnicnt, that ta^k became arc important time- 
dun of the newspaper. Since the limited puhlic that bought it w as 
intensely and intelligently politic?*], mtm than half the news space 
wa» in stt&bn time given up to these repents. One or more of the 
four iblin page* were devoted to paying advemscfncfit^ telling of 
books, concerts, theatres, dresses and various hinds of people in 
want of domestic employment. 'Hie rest of the paper was occupied 
by poetry, articles serious and comic, letters to the paper signed 
with the correspondent's name nr pseudonym, snippers of infor¬ 
mation and gossip theatrical ui sqcki, interspersed with Gtzpfte 
announcenjcnt^ anil long official icpum of foreign affairs. The 
modem newspaper was in the making* But as yet its dreu- 
btiun was hmiiL-dt *ooo was regarded as a good drefoarkm; In 
1795 the Morning Post fell to 550, while the Tim&t rose to 480c* 
Great famines could not yet be made or lost in journalism: the 
prize was in fluentu, particularly in politics* There were a num¬ 
ber of good provincial papers, like the N&rt/MtitptM Mtfriiry^ 
the GUxtrj/rr /mj/, the l\.. iyirn &km&ry md die Ktu m i'^stk 
Qtmmi. 

Jim as die theatre and die newspaper had* since the tvign of 
Chides D, -ptead from the capital to the provinces, so tiaJ the 
printing and publishing of bo* > ks. The lapse of the Censorship and 
the Licensing Aid in the tdgn of William HI had removed the 
legal restriction on the number of printing pressca F w r ii.h the 
result that nut only were the printing and publishing firms in 
London greatly increased in number* but pcovincml presses were 
set up in many oilier towns. The business pjf publishing and 
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bookjcEttlp ircrr then conJuctcJ by one and tlie same firm. 1 
Between 1726 and 177} tier* were about 1 to of iticst firms in 
Enplaod outside London, and a bom as many in the Capital. 

Tlie vipnntHH literary and scientific life of many priTvindal 
towns in Dr. Johnson's Jay was stimulated by flic local TiCVTr 
pper. ami the focal pubfehtag httns f which often attained to a 
high standard. Before rht end of the Century such first-rate work as 
Bewick's RriUfk Birds with his fkmcm woodcuts was being primed 
and published in Ncwcastle-on-Tyne. Eighteenth Century print* 
xng* though less Ctadful than the Elizabethan, and Jess mechanically 
correct than the Victorian, was superior to both as a beautiful art. 

Much publishing, especially a\ the large and expensive volumes 
tn which that aristocratic century* delighted was done hy sub- 
scripticm, for which the author touted among his friends nnd 
patrons. The fine private libraries accounted fnr much of the 
trade. Bui Circulating libraries* of which the first was started tn 
t T 4were to lie found both m I^oodon and die provinces par¬ 
ticularly in the health resorts, Bath and Southampton hod very 
line Gradating libraries, Book dubs among neighbours and 
private friend* were also common, 

Poetry, travels, history and novdsdl had a place in pnpuiir read¬ 
ings The German Moritz* after his residence in England, bore re¬ 
markable testimony so pur literary civilization at that period (n^z) : 

Certain h that the English Clascal ambons are rad more generally, 
beyond all comparison, than the German; which in gencrttl arc read 
only lay lhr learned: or ai most by die middle dais of people. The 
English nstinrjil authors are in all Lands, and rad hy all people, of 
which the innumcfjhli: cdilium they have gone ihrough arc a iLiiftcknl 
fX’OOf. My landlady, who is only a tayhjr's widow* read* Let Milton; 
and Delb me thn her ktc husbnjjj first fell in love with hsr fin this very 
account; because she rad Milton with inch proper tmplwb. Thu 
single lEiSSlnee would prove hut Hide; hui I have conversed with 
seven! people she lower class* wlio all knew tl _ei e nsilonnlau lLi or*, 
ami who all have read many* If not all of thenu 

In the course of the Eighteenth Century the accumukricn oi 
gttttt consolidated esEJtes by the nob]! icy ;:n. I wealthier gentry,, 
and the develop meats of capitalise agriculture, led to the general 

* p£tk* mL'eypnm tn !?sj Fha™* kuiitsurt Kt;orffsi 

the huitnc.fV It h Mill ■ fsnnily concem and ws* CCiriiiuCRd <jfl the tih! . qt^ in 
H, h* till is* dc*imeu» in by «akm m On\y ihe hutirra itgf 

vounc uaw coeeltmxj i \i : puhiiihisn^ only, bookselling laving U came. , a iepont* tnutr 
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dQsappei ranee of the small squire of /ico to £500 a year, who 
waited hi* own Land of let a. couple of firms. This partial Ur 
type of fmn fc once so important in the life mid government of the 
count r* ?hie, wa? n- r* mu eh 3 .:- : s in evidence. But hi- place was in 
some respect tiken by an increased number of gentry and pro¬ 
fessional men living on various kinds of vmali incomes in the 
country, bur :e^ rijoted in the s-dil than the old rustic squire. There 
■a as gain as well as loss sn the change. It made for a higher level ct 
culture e Mr. Benner in Fwi? Prtjtohst is an example of the new 
type, more attached to his library than CO the Und. Parson Wood- 
fi rde t die diarbr, liad only £400 a year, hut on that he was able to 
keep five 01 six servants indoors and out* to look well after Ills re- 
kbrins, to travel freely, and toexcrd*e agenernw hospitality to rich 
and pooi\ His Itafait of noting in bis diary every sixpence he spent 
or gave, tiny indicate that he knew he had to be careful and there¬ 
fore succeeded in living in such good style within a modest income. 

The best type of domestic or outdoor employee cost only £io 
a year and his keep: many were content with much less. On these 
conditions* a rmi gs nf servants* male and female, filled the house* 
holds of the gentry, * S9.] Nor a few became "old servants/ 

privileged and intimate, whom their master* and mistresses never 
dreanti of turning oJT; if was an important and humanizing de¬ 
ment in old English life. Tile floating population of maids, who 
soon went away to be married, Icatnt during their term of 
domestic service many irts of cooking and housekeeping, that 
afterwards served them well as wives and mothers. Villages and 
cottages had also their own immemorial traditions in these 
mailers, tn those days* when it was not yet possible to buy 
everything* Jacketing rimed meals, in the shop round the earner* 
the feckless arid uni rained housewife was more utterly disastrous 
and therefore less common than in the dry life of to-day. 

BtJQMi F&W Fukthei RimitHJG 

[n iiw noteS i f this ind ihz ptryfaua chaftoi l hxvr irxjiNmttil 1 rmmkcr 

of woriti n{ Vikic tin ipeeul nn&tn of the tuljjpcL 3 fatricniuk cwnnx*u.l thz 
srEdsam tQ EEC nriaL pm >-t L*ckv\ Hitt&j <y £u$*md iW l,U lit/ i/m/A Ltnisrj and ?tI 
i tttttn vnrk of viliic, /ifeiif'i edited by Tdtbcn'illc for 

rfer Oxford J’rh its ijjjj, with artiste* hy nraiy dis-rl^n dtHlrefnif* rm -.pedal 
U^Cli j.f lift ui flu i j»Lrii>dr Tliui hi ot ku odto tocnc do^ n iri t time tc Uuf wnili 
Kfkn ccriSirmfonrv nuYeU* daflj* artJ hoj^htet Iftl leum Itte rhwc 

<if Ifrirter V\ alpuk- r-ik- thr wtiwfy of vieW hhfejry mm? ttri! .uvj utn -Jd^hcful. 
A urciy sermritibk iluift on Ilighsrcfiili f>Eituiy Ej^bid ii pp. 74-y 1 of the 
lazt sobuTK of W . V. fewer 1 * Cai&wM E/mt 


Chapter Fin 

SCOTLAND AT THE BEGINNING AND AT THE END 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

Tl* V.mort, ifc-7 —Cuiiodtrt md fft# Csxqmri sf fix Highland/^ 1746. 

S INCE the scope of this work b confined to the social history 
of England, nothing has yet been said about the neighbouring 
kingdom of Scotland* For mo tt than two centuries after the wax* 
of Edward 1 and Wallace, English and Scots had few dealings 
with one another save at the point of the spear. In the trigo of 
Elizabeth they ceased to be active entmii», because they had an 
interest in common* to defend the island against the powers of 
the Catholic reaction; but they adopted radically different forms 
of et desks deal polity* which farther differentiated the character 
of social and intellectual life on the two sides of the Border. 

By the accession of James VI of Scotland to die English throne 
hi$ two kingdoms were linked by the uneasy bond of 1 
Dual Monarchy, James himself understood Scotland better ibaii 
England; but under Ids son and grandsons the smaller of the two 
kingdoms was governed in accordance with plans concocted in 
London by bis is op s > courtiers or parliament-men, who knew 
nothing of Scotland * needs and habits, and only sought to make 
her serve some English partisan policy of the hour. The Edin¬ 
burgh Privy Council took its orders from Whitehall* The Soots 
deeply resented this vassalage to England, whether the □bent 
overlord vm named Guttles* Oliver or James. Titty wrapped the 
pkid of their ow n prejudices more tightly round them* and were 
mutt suspicious titan ever of influences- uiiiuuring firm thdr 
over-great neighbour. 

Under t \icsc p.-Jitical condiiiont, latM life in the two countries 
continued tii flow’ in separate channel*, There were aJ.-.o economic 
and phvsicil gkftod&F in rhe way of more bttctnatintul inter¬ 
course. Communications were hindered not only by tariffs but 
by the state of the Great North Road. I jocidon was nearly a wetfc*s 
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journey from Edinburgh, arid fie English counties that lay 
nearest the Border were ihr most primitive and the mn?t hostile 
to the Scxks, In religion, in law, in education* in n^ricultiiraJ 
methods, in the mutual re ho on of classes, Scotland showed no 
tendency to approximate to English example* still less to give any 
leu] to England, 

Indeed* so repugnant to one another were the two neighbour 
nations over which King William linearity reigned, that before 
hi* death in 170a s; had become dear to the wiser heads in both 
his Kingdoms that either there must bt a closer politics! and 
cominerdsl union, or else the crown? would again become 
separate and war would almost certainly ensue. For after the 
'Revolution of i 6£3 the Edinburgh Parliament assumed a new 
attitude of independence, that rendered it impossible for the 
t jijlidi any longer Lt> control the affai rs of Scotland through 
the insrrumcntal i try of her tame Privy CoundL The * yttem of D ual 
Monarchy 1 was breaking down. The choice before die two coun¬ 
tries Uy betw a L-en a closer union negotiated on equal icmts 1 or die 
severance of the exiting connection. 

The righr choice was made, though with deep misgivings on 
the p^i" if the Scots. Under Queen Anne as first sovereign of rhe 
new State of 'Great Britain/ the Union took place of the Parlia¬ 
ments and commercial] systems of the two nations made one, 
while their Churches and laws remained distinct. The Union of 
ijc-y meant, in effect, that Scotland lost her Pariiaitwmiaiy lift 
(which had never meant very much to her though k had meant 
rather more in recent year*}* while she gained in return full 
partnership in England’* markers and colonics. Thar privilege 
opened n> her the opportunity of getting rid at last of her grinding 
and pcrcimij! poverty. 

Fat a raoerttioa or mote the benefits of the Union seemed to 
hung fire. But after the liquidation of the Jacob kc and Highland 
questions in 1745-1746, Scotland sprang forward along the path 
towards happier day-. Her agriculture, which had been to the 
last degree antiquated and miserable, coulid p before the Ctmtttfy 
closed, give lessons to the improving Landlords of England. 
Scoimh formers* gardeners, engineers and doctors came south 
and taught the Engihi many things. Englishmen began to travel 
in Scotland and to admire both her mountains amt her men. Scots 
took a large share in the commerce and colonization of the 
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British Umpire, in the wars of Britain, in thegovernment <if Tniiia. 
Released from the prison of poverty where she had languished for 
ages, ScOtbrnd burst into sudden splcridour, Her religion lost 
much of its gloom and fimticisrti, while remaining vital and 
iknv.tcratic. 'Hie genius of her sons give a lead to the thought Of 
the world; Hume, Adam Smith, Robertson, Dugald Stewart, 
extended liicir infltieticc not only over all Britain but into the 
salons of continental philosophers, while Smollett, Boswell and 
Bums nuile rhrir native country famous in letter;, and Raeburn 
in art. Thus the latter part of the Eighteenth Cetiruts' saw the 
golden age of Scotland, w hich was prolonged for a second gen¬ 
eration of glory when Sir Walter, w ith his Lays and romances, 
imposed the Scottish idea upon all Europe. 

To bring out dearly the orient and character of die changes 
that Ethik place to Scotland during the Hanoverian epcHuh, I dial! 
in this chapter describe her first as she was at the time of the Union 
in tile rerun of Queen Anne, 1 and then .r she had become in the 
middle years of George I 1 L 

1 Fnr then pmqi■':« 11nc availed tnyfeif of mn ittMtt! ofScutlnd in ihe wetfid 
VilkutMi uf my Wif Qmtv 
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SCOTLAND AT THE TIME OF THE UNION OF i 7 o 7 

KJ jsj Wil&ist* : 6S<^; 7c l—Q&z*rt Am , 1701-17(4* 

E VER since the diys of Bums and Sir Walter Scon the 
English have delighted in Scottish tradition and story, high¬ 
land and lowland alike, sometimes to the point of sentimentality* 
They go to Scotland to admire her scenery* and in their own 
country and throughout their world-wide Empire they have 
acknowledged, not without mvy r the sterling qualities of her 
iians. But in the retgn of Anne* ignormcc stiSJ the fruit Ait 
parent of hostility and contempt. Contact between the two 
peoples was slight, and for the most part imfiMCtinate* Scots still 
sought their fortunes less often in England than on the continent 
of Europe, Jacobite exiles lived in Italy and France. Presbyterian 
clergy and lawyers went to Dutch universities to finish their 
education at the fountain-heads of Calvinist rheology and Roman 
law, Scottish overseas merchants dealt with Holland and Scan¬ 
dinavia, but were excluded from the Colonies of England. 
Englishmen who crossed the Cheviots on business were few, 
except the Borderers who nursed a traditional hostility to every¬ 
thing ScottishJ the jealous Northumbrians used to warn travellers 
from the South mat Scotland was "the most barbsrous country in 
the world / Scottish drovers sold their cattle in the furs of north 
England* bur otherwise the business done between the two lands 
was so slight that the London mail bag sometimes brought only 
one letter to Edinburgh* 

Perhaps not more than a dozen people in tlic year visited 
Scotland for pleasure. And of these few the weaker sort were 
speedily driven back across the Border by the badness of accom¬ 
modation in the slovenly \nn$ r where good French wine and fresh 
salmon tou!d not alone compensate for the want of other palatable 
victuals, and for the utter filth of the lodging. And while die 
English traveller complained of Ills own rmitmau. he was no less 
bitter on the stabling of his horse m a phia: * ha rdly fit for a 
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hoj^houstwhat the poor bciSt was offered straw to cat in place 
of hay* If indeed these tourists hid come provided with introduc¬ 
tions and could have enjoyed Scottish hospitality in gentlemens 
houses, as the native gentry did upon theft journeys, they would 
have hired less ill. 

Nor was i lier.'j in Scotland anything specially to attract the 
Seeker fiftet the beautiful as it was understood in those days* 
No Southerner then admired wild moorland scenery; the Scots 
doubtless loved, in their innermost hearts, the 

hnd of brown heath and shaggy wood, 

but they had not yet, through the medium of literature, expressed 
that s till unconscious passion even to themselves, still less to their 
unfriendly neighbours- The Englishman who rode from Berwick 
to Edinburgh, despised the Lowland scenery as divided between 
melancholy wastes and ill-managed fields of oats. !t was un¬ 
enclosed; almost ere-Less; devoid, except in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh, of the fine mansions and parks, 
well-built farms and stately parish churches which the traveller 
had left behind him in his own country. As to the Highland 
mountains, the very few Englishmen who ever penetrated into 
their recesses in the way of business or duty pronounced them 
‘horrid,' ‘frightful’ and ’most of all disagreeable when the heath 
is in bloom. 1 ' 

The Sent was either a Jacobite or a Presbyterian, and in either 
capacity he alienated four-fifths of English sympathy* And the 
English of all religions or none were shocked or amused at the 
rigour of the social discipline of the Kirk* Ciomw'cll s troopers, 
in their day of power in Scotland, used to scat themselves in 
derision go the ‘stool of repentance' in the parish churches; and 
in Anne's time that instrument of moral reformation was as alien 
u> the free spirit of the English Dissenting sects as it was to the 
mild authority of the village parson. Cdamy, the leader of the 
English Nonexmformifts, in his tour of fraternization among 
the' Scottish Presbyterians in 17=9, gave offence by calling some 
proceedings of their ( hutch Assembly ‘the inquisition revived,' 
And apart from ail questions of politics and religion, tile national 
and personal pride of the Scot appeared to the unimaginative 
Englishman ridiculous when associated with poverty. That 
a ‘gentleman’ should be proud though out-ai< thaws secrutd 
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absurd t.-. ihc English merchant in tu.-s broadcloth. And the Scar, 
when it every turn lie encountered rbis vulgar scom, ■ >nly became 
mote it lent and more done* 

The Scots, indeed, regarded the English with soul aversion, 
as purse-proud and overbearing neighbours, Popular poetry, 
tradition, history'—strong influences on an imaginative and emo¬ 
tion ,ii race—all pointed to England as the ancient enemy. Four 
centuries of intertiuitcru warfare with the Southerner formed 
the subject of Scottish legend and ballad. Hardly a place in rhe 
Ancient Kingdom but its inhabitants could tell how the English 
had humr it. And Floddtn. still unavenged, was the lyric theme 
vibrating in every Scottish heart. 

The Edinburgh Parliament, though it had become somewhat 
more important after die Revolution, bar! never :>iood for much 
in die social life and imagination of the people. It hdd its sessions 
in the gieai hall off the High Street, known as the Parliament 
House; after rite Union it was assigned to the lawyers of the 
capital, and still remains the most famous room in Scotland. 
There, under its high, open-timbered roof, Nobles, Barons and 
Burgesses sat together; they were reckoned ns three separate 
Estates, but they debated and voted in a single Chamber. 

The Barons, or County members, unlike the corresponding 
ekis in the English House of Commons, were not elected on a 
popular franchise of forty-shilling freeholders, bur were each 
chosen by .1 few- score gentlemen who happened to be, in the eye 
of the old Scottish law, tenants-in-Chief of the Crown, The 
Burghs, too, were all of them as Totten' as ihc rottener part of 
the English Boroughs, The representative dement was therefore 
weaker in the Scottish than in the English Parliament, such 
represen rat ton of the people as there actually was, could only be 
called ‘virtual,* Parity for ihta reason, portly because the social 
structure of Scotland was still essentially feudal and aristocratic, 
the Nobles were tile most powerful element in the Chamber. 
It was chiefly they who led tt$ debates, headed its factions and 
formulated its acts and politics. 

Tile predominance of the aristocracy was not confined to 
Parliament, In each district of the countryside the common people 
were attached by custom, pride, awe and hope of protection to 
some grt.1t House that represented tlwir region in the eyes of 
Scotland, iTic Uirdi, as the Lowland gentry utic called, were 
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trained to use the intis with which thev commonly rode abroad: 
the local noble man emerrained them royally ar banquets in his 
mansion, espoused their quarrel?, pushed their interests, and con¬ 
fidently expected them in return to toiluw his ;tanthird, 1/ he 
raised it for the Government that had given him office, or against 
the Government that had neglected his claims. 

If Whig and heobitc came to blows, as they nearly did on 
several occasions under Anne, and as they actually did in 171 j, it 
would be to the banners of ArgyJe, Alboll, Mar or some other 
grandee that e-u-h region would rally, in the Lowlands only to a 
less decree than in the Highlands. If .dl the nobility had been 
united against the Government, the little Scottish army would not 
lonj liave availed to hold them down. But like other classes they 
were divided. And nearly all who engaged in politics were greedy 
of office, for nearly all were embarrassed by the .need of keeping 
up feudal state on the meagre rentals and payments in kind ot a 
countryside desperately poor; and they had all been taught to 
regard officers the natural remedy of a great nobleman S finances. 
But many, bod) in the Jacobite and in die Whig camp, were 
patriots as wdl as self-seekers, and some were, besides, sluewd 
and politic statesmen, who knew how to pursue their country's 
true interest, and whose aristocratic position and upbringing set 
them above the necessity of courting popularity with the mob. 
Such were the men who passed the Union. 

After the Nobles came the lairds or country gentlemen. Their 
tall, stone mansions, each with its corbel-stepped gable roof, Stood 
up gaum and fortressiike in the Lreclc?.- iftd hedge less landscape. 
Architecture did 001 flourish as in England. Many of these 
country houses had grown up by clumsy additions to the war- 
Lo wens' of former days. [Sce^ny.) There was seldom any window 
on the exposed north side, even when it commanded the best or 
the only view uf the landscape. The day of lawns, avenue* and 
walled gardens was yet to come. The farm buildings, with their 
homely smells and litter, abutted on the mansion; the cornfields 
came up to its walls on one side, and on another was an ill-kept 
garden of kale, physic-herbs and native flowers. 

The Interior was equally devoid of luxuries common in the 
south of the island. The furniture was of the simplest, the floors 
had no carpets, the walls wet* usually devoid of paper, panelling, 
arras or pictures. The bed-chambers had no fireplaces, except in 
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the envied *fire room/ Thedrawlng-toom held a dosed bed ready 
for guests, since it was not always safe for n convivial kind! to ride 
home o' nights, any more than fox Tam o J Shunter from his 
humbler festival* Hospitality took the form of plentiful plain 
meals served in one course* washed down by Scottish ale and 
French brandy and darct—and, In the Highland** by the load 
whisky* Ten was only known to the Scottish subjects of Qumo 
Anne a* in expensive medicine. Thrift was a dire necessity, but 
hospitalit) was a national instinct Neighbours would arrive em 
hoi-!-back on surprise visits --f half the day in Length; they Were 
heartily welcome* for the meins of passing the time in a country 
house were fewer than in contemporary' England* 

Neat Edinburgh and other towns golf was a time-honoured 
institution. [See £ 112.J And all over Scotland hares, grouse, 
btockgame and partridges were pursued with dogs* hawks, and 
sn^.ro T and [t often with the long gun. But the red deer, once 
common, were already withdrawing into die Highland glens. 
The extraordinary abundance of nalmon and trout ajfotided not 
only good sport, but a cheap food for the people. In some parts 
the gentry despised salmon ms a dish chat cloyed, and farm-hands 
struck if they were fed upon it every day. 

The gentry of the Lowlands were divided not unevenly into 
Presbyterian and Episcopalian, a division scarcely dlsringukhabk 
from the political division of Whig and Jacobite, Tories there 
were none, in the English sense of the word* for the Tory was an 
Episcopalian who had accepted the Revolution Settlement be¬ 
cause it left his Gmrdi established and privileged, whereas in 
Scotland the Revolution left the Episcopal Church disestablished, 
ami not even tolerated according to law; Scottish Episcopalians* 
therefore* were necessarily Jacobites, looking to a counrci-rcvotu- 
don foe their relief. This was the essential difference between 
English and Scottish politics, find it deeply affected social life and 
ir lari on* in the Northern Kingdom. 

Family and religion discipline tended to be more strict in 
Presbyterian than in Episcopalian families* There was usually 
more pleasure and freedom in .1 Jacobite household, But tLrp 
Pr^byterbn piety and a >trict sense of public duty did nor pie vent 
Forbes of Culiodcn from indulgence in hard debiting* convivial 
hospitality * profound learning and liberal culture* And when 
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Anne came ro rhe throne, the sc rvkes of psalmody, preaching aid 
extempore prayer were very much the same in rhe Episcopal 
MccLir.£ House as hi the Pres byte nan Parish Church. The Prayer 
Book only began to find its way into some of die Meeting Houses 
in the last half of her reign. The doctrine? professed by the rival 
denomination- differed little except on Church government, and 
not much even on that, seeing thn die Episcopalians too hud their 
Presbyteries and Kirk Sessions with inquisition and discipline 
over morals. 

The division therefore was deep only on its political side: it 
did not touch the basis of a common Scottish mentality and 
civilization. Free thought had cot yet spread from the land of 
Shaftesbury and Bolifigbroke to rhe land of Hume, In the rdgn 
of William an unfortunate Edinburgh student had been banged 
for expressing doubts as to the Trinity and the authority of the 
Scriptures, in terms that would only liave provoked a frowning 
rebuke in a London coffee-house* 

Nearly all Scottish families, especially those of the gentry, 
regular!y attended either the Parish Chutch or the Episcopal 
Meeting House, where they received much the same spiritual 
medicine, diluted with different quantities of water- Poverty and 
religion* controversy combined to form a national character, 
overriding die acute political divisions, and uniting all Scots in a 
mental and moral antagonism to the wealthier, more libertine 
civilization on rhe south of the Cheviots The popularity of 
Addison's and Steele's Sjxvtetvri among Edinburgh ladies and 
gentlemen sit the end of Anne's reign was one of the first instances 
of -i real intellectual invasion of North by South Britain. As a 
consequence of die Onion such influence*- beyan to multiply. 

The intellectual unity of the nation and die good understanding 
of lu component classes were all the greater because Scottish 
lairds in those dap sent their own brims to the village school. 
Hie idea of sending a Scottish gentleman's soft to *n English 
public school was rendered unthinkable alike by thrift and by 
patriotism.. Education in the village school strengthened the 
young laird's love of his native land and landscape, and inclined 
him when he came to man's estate to sympathy with his tenants 
who bad once been his schoolfellowi. The broad Scots tongue, 
of uliicfa the higliest were not ashamed the traditions and ballads 
of die country ride, were the common herit^c of all That was- 
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whv, two general ions later, in the dap of Hums and Scott, the 
poetry and traditions m" Scotland went forth to conquer the imagi- 
nation of men bred in less fortunate countries, where rich and poor 
had no culture in Common, Scotland was it < >nte more feudal and 
liiect cq utilitarian than f■_n:_*■ 1:inuI An amaziiiu freedom ntf speech, 
between classes that were yet per feed: distinct in a strict social 
hiemrehv, characterized the re 111 ion if men u-hu had sat on the 
same bench at school, and whose fathers had ridden shoulder to 
shoulder lo fray and foray. 

But in tltc age of \nne nn literary or intellectual palms were 
won by Scotland in the world’* arena. Her poverty was still too 
bitter and her religion was --t til ton narrow. Bur the seeds of 
greatness were there: that vere poverty and that very religion 
were forming the national mind and character. Already Swift, 
who hated the Saits as I’msb; icmns, confessed that their voutb 
were better educated than the English; while Defoe wrote, 
though with some exaggeration: 

You find eery few i;aifr: either ignorant -it unlearned. Nay, you 
cannot old lustily hue! a servant in Scotland but lie can read or write. 

When Forbes of Cullodcn, in tyoj, went to finish Ids legal educa¬ 
tion at Leyden University, he was led m corn ms r the grave and 
studious habits of his own countrymen ahnviid with the 'riot and 
debauehcTv’ of the young English spendthrift;, making the grand 
rcKir, ‘who repaid the forbearance and politeness of the inhabitants 
with contempt ami ignorance,* 

Scottish school education would, however, by modern stan¬ 
dards. be judged miserably inadet] siate. At the Reformation the 
Nobles had stolen the Church endowments, which had been at- 
marked for education by the ‘devout imagination’ of John Knox 
Since then, rite Church had continued to strive for the cause of 
educating the people, but with ill too little support from the 
gentry and the cheeseparing ‘heritors' who controlled the money 
spent on the schools. The escellem law? of \ 6 }} and t£96 had 
ordained that a well-appointed duml should be set up in every 
parish and maintained hv local rites. But the reality was very 
different. In Anne’s reign many parishes had no school at all, and 
where 1 school was ft. lie found it was loo often a dark, draughty, 
dirty hovel, and tlie master or mistress usually lived on starvation 
It* fife, at the end of the Queen’s reign, only two men out 
tiS 
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of three could sign their name?, anti fide wmr.an out o! ‘cive, 
while in Galloway few of the people could read. 

Oft the other hand, though there were not enough school*, Id 
those that ihcie were Loii. was very often taught; and it was 
usually well taught in the Burgh schools maintained bv the towns. 
The village am! the Burgh schools were not merely primary 
schools; some of the older and better scholars were being pro 
pared for the University by masters who were themselves College 
men. Many, indeed, of the half-sowed dominies, though they 
crjuid not afford to buy books, had the root of the matter in them; 
and though they taught only a part of the population, thn p ; tr t 
was the pick of the Scottish democracy, bds taught to make 
sacrifices to obtain education, who used the slender equipment of 
learning available to them as no othes nation in Europe could do, 
and so in the end raised themselves and their country to higher 
ranges of civilized life. 

The Universities of Scotland were in a dull condition at sunrise 
of that century which was (O set in the golden glow of Principal 
Robertson, Adam Smith and the Edinburgh philosopher?. An 
j^c of violent civic commotion is seldom favourable to academic 
institutions controlled by the Stale. The Episcopal regime nf 
Charles IX had excluded half the Scottish men of learning from 
academic life, and the Revolution extruded most of the other 
half, replacing them by men who had learnt more fanaticism 
than scholarship in moorside conventicles subject to attack hy 
dragoons. 

'Hie »indents were of ail dosses, sons of nobles, lairds, ministers, 
farcer* And mechanics. The most part were seeking to be bcnc- 
nred clergymen, bin there were fa too many candidates. Hie 
number of small bursaries and the Scottish peasant's zeal for 
knowledge uvetcrowded the sacred profession in days when there 
were few other openings tor an educated man. 1 he lot of the 
‘sdebit minister/ the laird's tutor and the underpaid schoolmaster 
was hard. But those who were able to obtain charge of a parish 
were not so ill off by the modest standards of that day. Ota my, 
the English Nonconformist leader, wrote after his visit to the 
Presbyterians of North Britain in i 7 Q<) : 

A® for the settled minisrersi of the Church of Scotland, though 
they are not so plentifully or pofusctv provided for a? many the 
Established Church in England, yet ate then none but what hive » 
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comj^^ncy, uhctnrpjf> to live easily and cunvcnicntlv imJ above 
concrapt. 

Tlic Scottish l.n-l, in Ids hard struggle to reach (his harbour, 
supported life at (he University from the >ack of oatmeal Jearnne 
against the wall of the garret where he lodged iq rhe town. On 
holidays iked for the purpose, the rustic strident tramped home 
with die empty tack, and returned with it refilled from die harvest 
of Jus father's 'infield,' 

’ rtlC P^-^ants on a Scottish estate lived on terms of traditionally 
famdiir intercourse with the bird, who on iui dally ride across his 
buds had to listen to die sharp tongues of an outspoken taco. 
None the less they were li ving under him in a position of servitude 
at once tcuibl and economic This kind of relationship was 
remarked on by English travellers as something new in tiair ex- 
pericriLi’ Private jurisdictions over tenants, civ;- in some cases, 
civi) and criminal in others, were common all over Scotland, 
though such feudal courts had bng ago ceased in England Star s i 
men m London held (hat the Protestant Succession «as in immi¬ 
nent danger from these mptriotitits, which removed the Scottish 
vassal ironi rhe protection of the royal courts and subjected his 
person and property to Jacobite overlords, 

Tlic peasantry hdd their farms on annually terminable teases 
which left [bum at the mercy of the laird or his fccicr, and fatally 
discouraged any attempt on their parr at improving the (and 
they tilled. Am. ihe laird on his side seldom put capital into the 
improvement of hit tenants’ farms. Had lie wished so to do, lie 
bekee the means. A rent-roll of £100 sterling was considered 
great wealth in Scotland, j£jt> was common, and many 'bonnet 
Lords supported their families on £*aof rent and the produce of 
their own ‘infield/ These figures could be multiplied by ren to 
it present the wealth of the corresponding grade* of the English 
s^Liirarchy, Moreover, ScotTuIi rents were paid mote rhan bajfin 
kind: sheep, poultry, oatmeal, barley and r<at were brought to 
c door ui the man(<r-house by the tenantry-—not in carts, for 
lhcy lud none, but Em lamed on the backs of hidf-sturvcd hurres. 
Anoiher sourre of supply for the laird's household was the cloud 
ot pigeon* from his dovecot, which preyed cm die sumiumfuig 
fietda, iraniftitming a. large proportion of die tenants’ meagre 
crop* into Hrah for the landlord’s table. Por the rest, the Scottish 
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farmer, like the TjUriri of L itgland, had clj manure, sow 

aiif! reap the ‘infield’ of the liitd. < fxen on days betw ten two spells 
of bad weather, when he might otherwise have mod his own pre¬ 
carious harvest and secured his. family against scarvatiim during 

the coming year. , 

Under these conditions it is no wonder that in Queen Anne a 
reign nine-tenths of the fields of Scotland were unenclosed by 
wail or hedge. The cattle had to be tethered or watched ail day 
and shut up ill night. Only in die Lothians the wealthier land¬ 
lords had begun the process of enclosing by stone walls. Quick- 
set hedges were hardly anywhere to be seen, and the aunt of them 
was not regretted, for it was believed that they harboured birds 
which would eat the com. A similar suspicion attached to trees. 
Saplings were not unly eaten otT by the cattle but deliberately 
broken by the peasants, in spite of proclaimed penalties. Hut 
there were few Trees for them to injure except dose round the 
manor-house and the kirk. The ancient forests where, according 
to the instructions of Robert Bruces testament, the population 
used to shelter in rime of English invasion, had now almost every¬ 
where disappeared. And the modem movement for plantations, 
to keep tlie wind Off the land and supply the market with timber, 
was only in its infancy. The general aspect of Scotland was then 
mote tredesi' than ever before or since. Here and there, par¬ 
ticularly in Cl. 1 .-side, could be seen woods of some size and 
pretension; and. in the distant and uavisited North, old forests 
still rustled tlicit branches to the» Highland winds kven in the 
Lowlands the denes and steep hanks of the burns sheltered in their 
dank recesses ibc sparse remains of the blanket ot bitch, aider and 
dwarf oak that had once been spread over the land. 

The houses uf the peasantry were in keeping with the starved 
ar.pret of the landscape and the want of any proper system ot 
agricultural improvement. Rightly to imagine the home or a 
Scots farmer in Queen Anne's reign, we must forger the hoc atone 
farms of a later date, and think of something more Like the cabins 
of Western Ireland. It consisted almost always of one storey and 
often of one room. The style and material of building ^ the 
degree of poverty varied in different regions, but walls of tort ** 
of unttiumicil stone, stopped with grass or straw, were v«v 
common; chimneys and glass windows were rare: die door was 
die bare ground; in many places the cattle lived at one end of the 
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wcm, the people at the oilier, with no partition between. The 
familv often sal on stone, t n heaps of lurf round the lire of peat, 
whwira the smoke made partial escape chmugh a hole in the 
thatch overhead. Since they worked on an ill-drained soil, only 
luh reclaimed from marsh and rushes, and came back to a damp 
hnmc in wet clothes for which rhev too seldom had any change, it 
followed that rheumatism and ague plagued and shortened their 
lives* [See 5 iiB* 119.) 

Afen and women wore clothes made up in the immediate 
neighbourhood by local weavers and tailors; often span and 
dyed in the wearer's own coiugt. Qrifdren alwavs and grown-ups 
often went ban-foot, The men worn die btoad' flat, round, blue 
bonnets of wool, the distinctive headgear of Scotland in the eyes 
of the world. The laird and the minister alone sported a fdt hat; 
hut they too wort home-spun clothes made up by a country 
tailor. To the surprise of Dissenters from South Britain, the 
minister wore no black or cIcrimT garments, either in 01 out 01 
church, but made Ills rounds and preached his sermon in lay 
neck-cloth, and in coloured coat and waistcoat of homely wool. 

In Scotland yet; as in the England of pre-Saxon times, much of 
the land (hat was potentially the best for agriculture was stiU 
uncultivated marsh cumbering the valley bottoms, while the 
peasants painfully drove their toms on the barren hilkHrv above. 
Die enormous ploughs of primitive design were all of wood 
except the share and coulter, and were usually made by the 
farmers themselves; they were dragged along the slope by eight 
or ten small and meagre ccccn, urged on by the blows and shrill 
crses ot half a dozen excited farmers. The opettgc, with the united 
efforts of beasts and men, scratched half an am- a day. 

A group uf farmers usually tilled their lands together, and 
shared tiic profits on the ‘run-rig’ system, each farmer claiming 
the produce of a ‘rig’ or ‘ridge' —u different ‘rig* being assigned to 
liini each harvest. A single farm, paying £50 sterling rent nr its 
equivalent in kind, might have hall a dozen or more tenants, 
among whom rhe land was even year re-divided by lot. This 
system, and the precarious annual lease* granted by the laird 
rendered agricultural improvement impossible. The quarrels 
rnside the group of cooperating formers—some of them of that 
dour type that bred Camcronkns and Kirk secede rs^too often 
bold up the common cultivation for weeks at t time. Formers liad 
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to wait ever)' morning til! ?he taricr of more sulky of their 
neigh bijurs arrived CO join line clumsy ©pL-nirions of the field. 

The tatm was further divided in !o an 'infield* and an 'Outfield * 1 
On the 'infield/ neat the houses of the diehan* was lavished all 
the manure that could be locally collected, including some times 
the i hatch covering the Tuxt on ih t goodman^s cottage roof. But 
the 'outfield/ perhaps thrcc^mrtcrs of the coal acreage, was left 
unmamircdi used as rough feed for tank tor eight or ten years on 
end. and then cropped tor a year or two hetoce rebpsing into 
moorish |3asture- This system was very indKek-at compared to 
the three-field system usual in English open-field cultivation, but 
something like it w.n found m pirrs of West England, Yt lies, 
Cornwall and rbe Easi Riding, 

Scottish crops consisted of oats for the staple food; and barley 
to make scones, or the Sents ale which was still the wholesome 
national drink of the Lurwlandcf before the iUomened invasion of 
whisky from the Highlands. Kale* pease and beans were grown 
foe tile cottage kitchen But turnips and artificial grasses for Cattle 
were unkncmi, md potatoes w ere ;*rown only b fc . a few gardened 
to seasnn the hi|d p * dish of meat, not by farmers as part of the 
people's food. 

The tyranny of these primitive customs of cultivation, approved 
by the people themselves* kept them always near the verge of 
famine. Their gmin, but little multiplied by such methods of 
agriculture, went to the three shams celebrated in the old saying: 

Anc to gnaw, and aoe to saw*. and anc to pay the bird wirhak 

The laird? were bound fast by their own poverty, unable to help 
the s me Ives ©r their tcuart':^ Vet k was die birds who, m the 
century now dawning, learnt 10 to make use of the commercial 
conditions introduced by the Union as m . revolutionize die system 
of agriculture and create a new' prosperity ror all classes 

The Iasi half-dozen years of William's reign hid been the Meat 
years' of Scottish memory, sis consecutive seasons nf disastrous 
weather when the harvests would noT ripen, The country had not 
the meins robuv food from abroad, so the people had bid them- 
stives down and died. Many parishes had been reduced to a half 
or a third i if their inhabitants. This sromhre e^periencc.% from which 
the nation was slowly emerging during the years whim the Treaty 
t>f Union was under debate, coloured liter Monh Briton* & outlook, 
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deepened his superstition:* and darkened his political passions, 
especially in relation to the hated English who bad watched the 
kindly Scots die of hunger, and had moved no finger save to make 
then br worse by opposition to the Darien scheme. Fortunotefy 
a cycle of tat yens under Queen Anne followed the lean years 
under King William. Then in 1709, after the Union was safely 
passed, the Failure ni the harvest again produced famine— 
unpeopling farms and hamlets and tilling the village* with 
beggar::. Until the methods of agriculture had i*xn completely 
changer!, such might always be the result of a single season of bad 
weather. 

In these circumstances, the principal source of agricultural 
w^itii. as distinct from mere subsistence, Mm sheep and cattle. 
I nc sheep » wool supported the home doth nnmkrture, and 
botli sheep and cattle were sold into England in great numbers. 
Stock-breeding flourished most m Gallywav, but even Galloway 
hid iurdly recosncied from die depredation. on her livestock made 

by £*“?“* and othcc emissaries of a paternal government 
sn rhe tilling tunes" of the persecution under Charles H It was 
reckoned that to »toj Scotland sold 50,000 cattle into England: 
the usual price was something between one and two pounds 
sterling a head. This marketing of 'black cattle 1 was one of rite 
most important of a Scottish bird's few sources of wealth. The 
sheep and curie were small, even as compared to the small 
f nghah beast, of that period. Their pasture v,a s f,, T ,] 1e mrj , : pjirT 
unimproved moorland. The cattle were shut tip ail night for want 
ot fences. Of the remnant that had not been sold south ro the 
fnghsn pastures, many had 10 be slaughtered at Martinmas on 
tile approach of wintct, for there was little hay and no *©ct-crop 

•uMdied tl° * C M lha J i ' D " finp tht 116X1 sLx mojathf «tod meat 
sup f hed die tables of the gentry- but meat seldom graced the 

pedant s board m any rime of year. On the return of the tardy 

, ltTt5h th ~ P°<* mete skeletons after their winter¬ 

ing imprisonment m the dnxk on rations of straw or boded chad, 

Luk / bi t Ck . { uT ±C h Y * >ltc P wtwe * a pm ' 1 P»cmmmi, 
ul* supported, half earned by the burners. This annual ceremony 

wasonJj too wtll namud the * Lifting/ * 

The standard tiflifc m Scotland was vtn low in almost every 
nmcriil respect, bur 1 midships had nql crushed the spirit df 
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the people, not ntn after the 'dew year** '<f William To avoid 
the receipt t>£ alms was 4 passion with common folk merer .lr- 
ciUciilt than in wealthier England. The poor law system was 
totally different in the two counmes. In Rutland the poor had 
been, ever since Blbsbeth's reign. a charge on the community; 
they were mainuiftiil by compulsory pari>h rates that amounted 
at the end of Anne's reign (o a million pounds a year, then re¬ 
garded as a heavy nadotul hureten. In Scotland there wis no 
compulsory rate, and, poor-ielkl was an obligation not on (he 
State but 00 the Chinch, lmdowmcnis of rhe p*x>r were mad* by 
private persons, announced :n the kirk, and sonnetnncs com- 
memorised on boards hung upon its walls. In the kirk also stood 
the poor's box, which the thrifty Scots constantly replenished with 
most of the bid copper of the neighbourhood, besides % useful 
minority of good coins. The deacon was a lav officer of the 
Church, found in many parishes, though nor in all; if was the 
deacon's business to distribute these alms among the ncccssimua, 
who were for the most part crcditabh unwilling to receive it. 
The duty of keeping their relations independent of such relief 
was keenly fell and nobly undertaken by pets cos themselves 
desperately poor. 

Licences to beg fr'im door to door in a given area were also 
issued by the Kick Session to privileged 'gahcrlurcr-ics/ or ‘blue 
gowni,' Many of them, like F-die Ochiltree, teted as welcome 
carriers of news to lonely farms, repositories of regional lore and 
legend — popular, respectable figures with a place of their own in 
rural society. 

But unhappily there was a much larger number of unlicensed 
and less desirable vagabonds. The 'tomtit' of Queen Anne s 
Scotland answered to the 'sturdy beggars* of Tudor England. 
The 'dear years' under William had swelled this army of broken 
and masrerkss men, though there ts no support to Fletcher of 
SalUriinV wild guess tiiat they (lumbered 100,000, which would 
have made them between a fifth and sixth of the whole population. 
But the 'somets* were numerous enough to terrorize a country¬ 
side of lonely burns and dachan# of two or three houses apiece; 
a company of l tll men 1 could rob id We face of day, ta king The lot 
crust from the cottage, the cow from the byre, and sometimes 
Wresting the child from Its unhappy parents, The number and 
power of the ‘Somers* was the penalty paid by Scotland tor the 
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want of -i regular poor-law like (fie English. And in neither 
country was iliac any attempt at a proper police. 

Merchtr of Saltmin. [he prim republican patriot who lent a 
flavour of hk own to the Scottish politic* of the age, proposed as a 
remedy that the W should he put into compulsory «rvi- 
T* c ; ™ “» was 0n| y *e extension of ousting pi We in 
hcodand, Coal-nunes and salt-mines were worked very largely 
hy ■bondsmen;A^rimhie sc*, who could be caught and mulshed 
lot running away. Even In modem establishments based on fire 
contract, like the New Mill?, doth factory in iLaddingtanshue, 
d’.itre was a 'pns.m ait llic manufactory,’ and hands who ran away 
or brake weir contracts could be dealt with bv suntmarv methods. 
Bm the conditions ofthe employees of the Nlw Mills woe not bad 
by The standard of those days, whereas the hereditary bondsmen 
in the mines were treated hy their masters as chattels, and went 
spoken oi by the test of the population with a kind of piryW 
terror, as the brawn jins* or 'die blacfefolk/* 


It SccktUnsj at the rune of the t : n Ion bulged behind England in 
agricultural mLtnrids, her industry and commerce were in no 
bencr way. Almost ail her articles of export went food nr raw 
matemj^actfc and salmon for England, coal and salmon for 
fol and sakr and lead tor Norway, herring for the Iberian 
kniTtmla 1 he Scots themselves wore doth woven by village 
webstets for local consumption; but only a very little linen or 
woollen doth was sold abroad. The Hiding ton New Milk were 

^ Ut lhc > WLri> nm Aching; There were, belles, other 
woulknfoctorics, as at Mussdburgh and Aberdeen, ail clamouring 
iL- ^ois Parliament to support them with money and mono¬ 
polies, and Ixung only in part Satisfied, Tile wool-growing 
n '"' >fih> ° n side, compelled the legislature to allow them 
I* T \° o1 to L S ^ Holland, to the detriment of 

£ kcT for doth In those countries, and of course 

clean contrary to the established policy of England. Tlic herring 

£t lTi 3 T C ° f tHc n3tion ’ 6 wcaIt} h but even so the 

1 fisherman took many more herrings off the Scottish 

Gav^"* ?T J r ,T*2? °f ■hcikrted w A* end of i he EfefcutMh 

ftSssassss^Bi 
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than did the Scojs themselves A grcut part of the business of the 

F dinh cirgh P arhVmfrfit consisted of regulations to eUpoUrage and 
dire ct t he mea ^ r < n imi ttfaciumi g and trading effi ■ it* of t he co unt t y. 

Though Scottish officers am] regiments were winning honour 
for the land of their birth—die Scots Greys were 15 famous in trie 
armies of Marlborough as in those of Wellington—die war with 
France meant little to the Scots at home. It was England's war, 
not theirs* Font years before the Up ion, me Edinburgh Parlia- 
men! passed ft Wine Act* r r > legalize the most popular part of trade 
with the enemy. The English were scandafecd at this bold 
defiance of propriety in war-time* when they themsdves were 
content -with illegal smuggling to the French pon^, Bui they 
dared Ad nothing, tor if one of their embers had seized a Scots 
ship freighted with brandy, claret and Jacobite agents, they might 
have woken up one mormng to bnd themselves ai war with 
Scotland. 

Since the Restoration, Glasgow liatl been reckoned as the 
second ciry. in 1 he kingdom* and liie first for trade and manu¬ 
facture, Probably an account of the famine and distress in 
William's reign* the population had recently declined: when the 
Union of 1707 was px^cd* Lt numbered only ^nuls out of 

a total of a million or more for all Scotland. The Glasgow 
merchants owned between them fifteen trading ships, with an 
aggie [Site tonnage of si Sr totw, and even these small vessels 
Tiad to unload more than a dozen miles bdov the town, as the 
Clyde ^as stiii uimavigable to anything larger than a boat. Since 
no Scottish firm was permitted to trade with an English depen¬ 
dency. their commerce was confined to Europe, until the Union 
Treaty opened the tobacco tra.de with the English colonies to 
Bailie Nicol lame and hb fcHow-dtbcns. In Anne's reign 
Glasgow was still a pretty little country town, with colonnades ar 
the cross roads in the centre, where the merchants met to transact 
their modest affairs. It was, moreover, one of die four University 
towns of Scotland: "there arc only torn scholars that lodge in 
ihc College/ an English traveller noted in the year of Blenheim* 
*but there are two or three hundred that belong to it* and nU wear 
red gowns, as do likewise thr>se at Aberdeen md St. Andrews, 1 

The fourth university town was Edinburgh hctscli—the head¬ 
quarters of Scotland's law and law courts, the meeting place of the 
Parliament of the three Estates* and of that other Parliament wtikh 
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proved more enduring—the General Assembly nf the Church. 
[See 5 1 14, i**.| The iv. too, M-is Udi rood Pa?a: c. fin- empty neit 
wJicnoe ScotlanJVKings had flown. At the other end of the mile- 
loni: Cwongare and High Stint—‘die stateliest street in the 
world, ■ a* a traveller of the period called ir—rose the Castle on 
its rock, where the absent Queen Anne was represented by the 
red nuts of her small Scottish army. The idle soldiers looked down 
upon the reck and roofs of Edinburgh, in perpetual wonder as to 
whal might be brewing in the turbulent town below, and what 
riot, religious, political or economic, it would be their next duty 
to quell. [See g 1*3, tej, ik, 146.] 

Although die antique City Guard of Edinburgh, with their 
Lochabcr -ixes, were me Im thing-stock -if Scotland, yet house- 
breaking and rubbery were almost unknown in the chief city of 
the kingdom, where men left their house doors unlocked all night. 
The fact speaks well for the honesty of the Scots, and is a credit 
to the hard religious system under which they were bred. It ruled 
the town effectually, preventing, in Scotland's very capital and 
centre ot fashion, all theatrics! shows and all dances; and on the 
Sabbfcth all ‘idle gxxno from windows,’ all loitering and all w»lk- 
iny fast in the streets. No womfer Dr. Pitcairn wrote his witty 
lampooning the dewy, and no wonder ‘Hell-fire Clubs’ 
and ‘sulphur Cubs’ met surreptitiously to flout the Church in 
ways more questionable than the drum and the dance. 

Bui nor even the Church attempted an week-day's tn stop horse- 
radng on Leith sands, goif, cock-fighting or heavy drinking. On 
six evenings of the week the taverns were filled with men of all 
at I heir ale and cLiitt, rill the ten o’clock drum, beaten at 
the order of the magistrates, warned every man rhar he must be 
off home. Then were the High Street and Owongate filled with 
parties >i ever, description, hurrying unsteadily along, High 
(,uun Judges striving to walk straight as became their dignity, 
r< ugh f I ig bland purlers swearing in Gaelic as the . forced a passage 
fi tr 1 heir sedan-chairs, while far overhead the windows opened, 
live, six, or ten Storey* in the air, and the dose stools of Edin¬ 
burgh discharged the collected filth of the but twenty-four hours 
in to the street, h was nood manners for ihuic above to cry 
■Gaedy-loo’ i'tsu) before throwing. The returning roy- 

slcrci cried hack 'I laud yer lionVand ran with humped shoulders. 
Luck) ti his vi-t and Expensive ftjji-b ^tomcd wig -jras tiat pur out 
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of action by a cstaracr of nidi. The ordure thus ?ent down bv in 
the bread High Street And in the deep* wdMEke clcses and wynds 
around It making die night all horrible, until early in die morning 
it was perfunctorily cleared away hy the Gty Guard. Only on 
Sabbath morn It might not be touched, but lay there atU day lmg p 
filling Scotland’* opital wi±ii die savour of a mbnkca piety. 

"Iliis famous sanitary system of Edinburgh aroused much 
comment the English traveller* and made the Scots 

'traduced and raxed of other nations/ as being, in Defoe’s words, 
'unwilling to live sweet and dean/ But It is only fair to quote his 
defence of them in die matter: 

Were any other people to live under the same tmhnppmess, I m 
as well of a rocky tut! mount auiuus. *f tendon* duoneed buildings ftom 
Tevrn 10 ten or twelve sinryhigh, a scarcity of water, and that link ibry 
have (isltirnh to be had, and to the; tfppecmr^f edgings far to fetch, we 
should have a London or Bristol as dirty as Edinburgh; for though 
many dfic$ have more people in i hem, yet l believe that in w* city III 
the world to many people live ill so little room, 

Edinburgh indeed was an extreme example of the French type 
of town, kept wish in its ancient limits for reasons of safely and 
defence, and therefore forced to find room fur growth by pushing 
its tenement flats high In air—in contrast to the ground plan of 
the easy-going peaceful town*, of England, that sprawled out in 
suburbs ever expanding* to give each family its own house and if 
possible Its own garden- French influence and the disturbed con¬ 
dition of Scotland in the past had confined the capital within its 
watts and pushed Its growth up aloft- It was not, indeed, so bog 
since It had been 1 matter of great peril for a gentleman to pat* the 
night Uv » house without walls* hie Etanby in Kirk o w Fields. 
And id the Scottish grandees had oo fine Edinburgh mansions 
like those of the English nobles in Bloomsbury and the Strand, 
bui were fain, during the session of Parliament, it> live each m a 
flat over the High Street. 

In '?udi a town* where every fiat was accounted as a separate 
’house/ and no house* were numbered, it may well be imagined 
that it was diifiadi for letter* io reach thdr destination, or for 
rtnuigEB to find ihdr way. Indeed^ wilhour die services of the 
scit-dbdpimed regiment of keenlycd, quick-witted* dependable 
f caddies/ business could scarcely have been carried on in the nisuy 
wy nds and stairways of old Edinburgh, 
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Scottish literature was centred in die capital, hut it gaw no 
sien 35 ye r of die great awakening that lay Kei't re it in the Litter 
ludf of the new century. The mate till was there in the heart and 
menial habiis of the nation, bur the Promethean fire had not yet 
descended. The mind of the people throve on the ballads sung, 
the stories told, the doctrines debated found the pea.-fire in ih<- 
peasant 5 cottage. Primed books, other than the Bible, consisted 
chiefly of theology or political pamphlets. 

There was no native journalism. The two papers, issued three 
times a week at Edinburgh, were the oldest a Wished Guttle and 
its rival the Cemr, started in t-cj; both ousted by special per- 
mbsium e j! the Privy Council; they were tame organs of official¬ 
dom, in form mere imitations of the London papers, full of 
continental and English news but idling the Scots 00thing about 
their own affairs. \\ ith the disappearance of the Scottish Privy 
Council^ soon after the Union, the Edinburgh press sccjuired a 
certain freedom, and in the last y ear! 1 of Anne’s feign began to reive 
a lire of its own, with a somewhat larger variety of new $ papers. 

The Scottish peasant, cramped in feudal bonds and mediaeval 
poverty, had one method of escape from his material lot—religion. 
Other intellectual food was not offered him. Bible on knee, 
in harsh, delightful argument with his minister or bis cronies, 
he inhabited a realm of thought and irnngjnation, deep, narrow, 
intense, for good and for cvjj utterly unlike the merry-go-round 
of disconnected information and ideas in which the popular mind 
of our own day gyrate*. Never consulted by his betters about 
politics, and without representation in the Estates of Parliament, 
betook all the keener Interest in the proceedings of foe assemblies 
where liis influence was felt, the hierarchy of Church courts— 
the Kitt. Session of the Parish* the Presbytery of a doz^n pariihe?, 
die 1 riii mcbl Sj nod, and the narioiiBi CrCflrral Assembly inntrally 
lieldat Edinburgh, In all of there the laity were represented, as 
they were not in foe purely clerical convocations of York and 
Canterbury, It has often been said that the Church Assembly was 
Scotland's Parliament more truly than the three Estates, And in 
the absence of any representative local government, the Kirk 
St s':! on, where the lay elders kepr the minister in awe, was the 
nearest approach to a pariah council 

The parish church, with its roof of turf or thatch, was a «m»li 
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ind rumble-down building; it had n o mediaeval splendours or 
amenities* and would in England have been deemed more fitted 
for a bam. In die country churches there were seldom pew*, 
except for the ciders ind a few privileged families, Most men 
and women mocxJ during the service, or else sat on f crccp:cs/ 
$tootssuvh as rim wirh which Jennie Geddt5 luad marked her dis¬ 
approval of the Prayer Book service, Yet the hard* ill-furnished 
worn was crowded every Sabbath for two services of three hours 
each by a congregation of whom many had come on foot long 
miles across die tncx*r* So small was the space inside the church 
that an overflow uf the piou$ was often crowded out into die 
churchyard, where the Bible was read to them by a lad put up 
upon 4 tombstone. 

The most solemn anti impressive of popular religious tiles were 
the Communion^ hdd out of doors at long tables, gatherings 
under the eye of summer heaven that reminded everyone present 
of more dangerous meetings held on the mooradc m the * killing 
times/ Eighi or ten parishes combined to hold a communion each 
in turn* from June to August* and nmiy persons attended them 
one after the other, rh i n kin g nothing uf walking forty miles over 
the hills to gtt there. 

The ilder Presbyterian dergy in Queen Anne's ncign were men 
whose education had been interrupted and whose spitiis had been 
disturbed arid embittered by persecution. One who knew them 
in their later jeans described them as — 

weak, half-educated men, their lives irreptndchalak, and their manners 
siiiiterc Mid rustic, 1 Heir prejudice* coincided perfectly with fhdr 
congtcgaiinot who in rs-rpccE of didr sound iuudimt»tih made gttaz 
allowances for ihdr foibles and weaknesses. 

'Presbyterian eloquence' wm a byword with English heaters for 
its uncouth treatment of religious mysteries its familhf apos¬ 
trophes of the Almighty, its daiunmiion of such harmless acta 
as wearing smart clothes in church Of taking in rite London 
But it wus an Englishman who wrote: 

Weie die ministerial oiHce in England discharged as it Is in Scotland, 
in that laborious and sdr-dcoying manser p and under such small eo* 
courigemencs, thousands of tlic clergy 1 daresay would wish to have 
been brought up mechanics rather than parsons. Here are no drones, 
no idle parsons, no pampered ptntata* no dignities or prdermsnt& to 
cache ambit urn. 
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Indeed, the ambition of a son p such a<s most of the 

ministers were in origin* was honourably satisfied with rhe 
leadership -*i a parish -tnd the corihdfchtt of it? people. Mean¬ 
while there was growing up ss younger generation, better edu¬ 
cated in less troublous rimes, with more sense of proportion 
m thought and rennement in language, who were soon, as 
^fodenteSj to lie openlv at odds with thr older men whom 
CliiverS souse had dragooned into bigotry. 

The Kirk Session of self-important by defcra, acting ram 
faintly with the minister, interfered in ordinary life to an execs*fair 
Week in* week out, the Kirk Session and the superior 
court of the Presbytery were trying eases of alleged swearings 
dan Jar, quarrelling, breach of Sabbath, witdtCrtft and -sexual 
offentrs. Some ihci£ in^utn^ and judgrticuts wtpc properly 
i.i -11 dm!ted and useful* being such bh were des>!x with by ordinary 
magistrates in England. Others were intolerably vexation T ai 
when a woman ums arraigned for carrying 2 poll on 2 past Dap, 
and a Crowder for fiddling at a christening feast The adulterer at 
fornicator of either sex was exposed on the icoal of repentance in 
ci 1 u n n t to th c merriment 1 * r 31 s c \ tmitu- 1 llJ f of the e ■ m l; rceiu it m ., 
to the vs** l rcj jul^rii,.,! l.^ dsc mote tea pet table* and Eo the ttn- 
blushing denunciations of rile mini tor, renewed sometimes for 
six, ten or twenty Sabbaths on end. There was often a long row - i 
penitently jut! ihc in which they were dad wetc in aurh 

constant uae that the) iiad frequently to he renewed. To avoid 
thb intolerable hurntlLttinn, poor girfs often reported tn corv 
cralnjtnt at piegnmej and ftomctiintt t*. thilil murder. The Privy 
L rumdl Was constantly dealing with the question of remitting ur 
ctifon iftg the extreme penalty in such eases. 

These activities of the Rich Session unci Pieabyttry Imd much 
support in public opinion or they could not luivc so long survived 
the dkme of similar Church jurisdiction in Fji gtmml, But they 
ar* uiveil deep resenrment in many, not least among the upper 
clns-rct' It is FCtst mat commutation of ptflanct tW iiiici was u fieri 
allowed in the me of rise gentry. But even with tlrsse trudge 
rionjp the furudiviion over ojiiduxt claimed by low+boxti elders 
and clergymen was m offence to die pruud rkmilict of lairds md 
nobler; it an under lying <3 use of EpkcojttI religion and 
Jacobite politics m many wKli had otherwise no quarrel with the 

•etvkes and doctrine of the Preabyterian Church. Anti-dericdbxa 
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strengthened (he Juiiibii^ in Srariifid* 35 if sirengihcncd the 
Whige in Engfimd. Yet it must be remembered fhat (he stool of 
repentance ami (he jarisdtctitiit erf Kirk Sessions had gone on even 
id the Episcopal days of Charles U 9 and had not yec ceased io xhotc 
numerous parishes sdtJ ruled by Episcopalian minis (era. 

On the whole. (he Episcopalian or Jacobite parry depended on 
upper-eLi' - support more than the Presbyterian of Whig. The 
mote rigorous the dlscipksllip ui Knox t the more democratic 
were doctrine and practice likely to be. The clash fame in 
the appointment of minis ten, which the truc-hliie Presbyterian 
claimed fbr the people of the parish, both 00 grounds erf reli¬ 
gious doctrine as to the call of pastor*, and because the private 
patrons who claimed to appnini were often very doubtful in their 
Prwbyterkni&m, 

Episcopalian pamphleteers twined the Presbyter in ns with tbdr 
w ^ii! of policy in ‘constant taking part with the mob In all the dis¬ 
putes that happen betwixt them and the Nobility and Gentry in 
the choice of mlnhtem,. a* if you relied upon them for the security 
of you* establishment. . . . The Nobility and Gentry in Scot land 
have ike commons so much under,that it argue* no rr : :ill stupid¬ 
ity in you to have blundered in so plain a ease.* Even English 
Nnnconidmiisi visit in to Scotland were astonished and alarmed 
at the boldness of ihe Church to iu dealing w ith ‘the Grat 1 
Whatever ir> other faults, (he Church of John Knra raised the 
downm-dderi people of Scotland to look xts feudal masters in 
tbs face. 

i"he position of the Episcopalians at the beginning of the 
Eighteenth Century was must anomalous* Their services, due- 
trines, organization and discipline—except for the presence erf 
Bishops w ho in fact exercised small a uth ority—cHtfeieu Little %iyc 
in emphasis from tiiove of the Pmbytemn Estridiikmciit, Yet 
the grafest bitterness prevailed between the two communions* 
because the difference erf the Churches answered r© (lie political 
difetcncc of Whig and Jacobite, behind which by two genetic 
tions of feuds and wrong? inflicted and aSntmhttcd on both 
rides. 

The l ; |mvvpribw ofScotland were at once better and worse off 
(hatt the Nofictmftnrmists of England. On the one hand there was 
not, until any Act oi Toleration lo legalize (heir services. 

On the other hand, mure than a uxtb of the pariah churches were 
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stiD occupied by tUcix minister*. In Abcttkcrishjfcv In the High¬ 
lands and along their eastern larder t Presbyterian clergymen who 
sh ewed themselves were liable to \yc snacked by mob' r^- sausge 
as those who had 'rabbled* the Episcopal *cunttes r of the South- 
West, When in ijot the Presbyterian minister ■was to be inducted 
at Dingwall, he was stoned, batten and driven away by a mob of 
men and women crying J King Willie is dead and our King is alive,* 

The popular feeling dm thus found express km m the North- 
East arctfe l«ss from religious differences than from political feuds, 
regional hatred of the Wluggazboces of the South-W est, and per¬ 
sonal loyalty to old and tried pastors, In 1707 there were still ifij 
our of some 900 parishes in Scotland where the minister adhered 
10 the Episcopal Church. But the great majority of the Episco¬ 
palian clergy had been deprived at the Revolution. In Attacks 
reign they were living miserably enough, the more fortunate as 
chaplains :n some great house. Loo many on aim* collected from 
their co-itligionist; in Scotland, qs from English churchmen who 
regarded diem as martyrs In a common cause. 

I have explained in an earlier chapter how the belief in witch* 
craft had already so far declined in the upper strata of English 
society that the persecution of wi relies in accordance with the law 
and with the dictates of popular stipend Lion was ceasing to be 
permitted, in a country that was then ruled according to die ideas 
of its educated class* In Scotland the vam t phenomena svcic 
repeated, a g enerat i o n or two Inter. At the bcgtnmu^ of the 
Eighteenth Cenrury. part of the upper das* was already dubious 
as to the frequency of diabolic agency, bul popular and clerical 
fafiaridsm v-m r^till very sttting. Several supposed witches were 
put to death in Queen Anne’s Scotland, and several more wore 
banished fonb of the realm. In the reign of George T capital 
punishment was inflicted on witches for the last time in this ; stand, 
in the recesses of far Sutherlands hire. In 17 }6 the law punishing 
w itch craft with death was repealed far Great Britain by die 
Wes tuning ter Parliame nt. After yet another generation had passed, 
witches and "the mu tide black de'if were a subject of jest rather 
thm of dread to Bums and bh farmer fificneb, ihhmigh Ptesby- 
ter tans of the stricter way cominued to regard disbelief in witch¬ 
craft as 'at he fern 1 and flying in the thee nfGod** word* 

The Presbyterian Quitch was not the fount and origin of 
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popular rcipeirritirms. It filtered same kind; zftd rihcmmtgeff 
arhen- But all had their rvxjfs far bark in Popish, in pagan, in 
primeval instincts and custom:, still strong in a land of mountains, 
moors and ret unconqucred nature, amid a population which even 
in the Lowlands was largely Celtic in origin anil which lived under 
conditions in many respects little dumped since die remote pait. 
Still, when rite goodman came splashing hotoe across ibe ford af 
npdmght, he heard die water kelpie roaring in the spate. Fairies 
still lurked in the thorn trees of the dene, known visitants to be 
propitiated by rites lest they should slay the cattle in the byre or 
take the child from the cradle. North of Tsy. men lit Behan fires 
and danced round them, on traditional heights, upon the first of 
May, Crops and cattle were defended by a number and variety of 
local formulas of propitiation, some daring back to the earliest 
times of agricultural and pastoral tmn. 

When holy were the haunted forest boughs* 

Holy I he air. the water and the fire. 

Magic wells ^cre visited, and trees and bushes were decked with 
nags of tartan and offerings of the fearful and graceful In parts of 
the Highlands such riles were the main religion of the people; 
in the Lowlands they were a subordinate bur still a real part of life 
and belief among a nation of Christian kirk-goers* 

In the absence of proper doctors for the rntmtiydde, popular 
medicine was traditional, and it w as sometimes hard to distinguish 
it from a popular form of witchcraft* There were wise men and 
women who helped human happiness, a? well as warlocks and 
witches who hampered it. The Church encouraged the people to 
destroy the latter, but could not prevent them from seeking the 
aid of the former* The minis tee was not all-powerful, flow could 
he be., since he forbade harmless pleasures? f-gd i and 3 assies p 
Manced promiftky 1 to fiddle or pipes at every festal meeting* in 
spite of the ChurdTs ban; and neither old nor young could he 
held hack from rites older than Presbyrer or Pape* There were 
a hundred different charms and customs to avert ill-luck, suited to 
every event in life—birth* marriage, death, foe churning of milk, 
foe setting forth on a journey, the sowing of a field* 

Afirade was looked upon as an everyday occurrence* more 
than in unitnaginarive* sceptical England Gb o&ts , ufnem, apparh 
Uoti^ were nf the ordinary pattern of Scottish life; tales of living 
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corpses taking part in the emu man affairs of men were rnld with 
circumstance and believed; like the Greek of Home's time, rhe 
Scot who met a stranger on the moor might well be uncertain 
whether be was what he seemed to be, or was "no that canny.* 
The "muekte black dt p il' was often seen wailing in the shadow at 
evening outside the cottage door, or dipping away over the north 
ndc oi the kirkyard wall, Tix men who had been burned on the 
moors by the dragoons, like Wixirow their historiographer, 
were always agape for the wonderful, moving in an element of 
divine and diabolic manifcsutipns of power Ministers encouraged 
such befit h in thdr congregations. Shepherd lads, out alone for 
long hours upon the hills, had strange and sometimes beautifol 
fancies: Wodtow tells ns in 1704 of one w ho declared that ‘ when 
herding in such a Ice, there was a bonny man came to him* and 
bade him pray much and learn to read; ami he supposed it was 
Christ/ Next year he tdb Us of another tail who was once drown¬ 
ing tn a well, but \ bonny young man pulled him out by the hand, 
There wa* nobody near by at the time, $0 they concluded it was 
doubt ane angeL* This is an older Scotland* not the Scotland 
t>f David Hume, Adam Smith or the Edinburgh Reviewers* nor 
c vco the Scotland of Burns and Walter Scott, though it supplied 
dran with matter for thdr argument. 

If even in the Lowlands primitive and natural conditions bred 
primitive belief and natural fimeks, it vu even more so in rhe 
I bg Wands, the very home of the fairies and spirits of the mountain, 
:-f the formless monster that brooded unseen in the deep water 
Ixneaih ihe hoar, of ftoorul^ight, of omens and prophecy with 
which foe little lift of man was gst* round* Beyond the Highland 
line, seldom passed by the Lowkndcr, and never without those 
cpialrris which beset Bailie Nicol jar vie on hm famous expedition, 
Jiy the grim, unmapped,, roadless mountains, the abode of the 
Celtic trines* speaking another language; wearing another dress; 
living under: a system of law and society a thousand years older 
thin thai of Southern Scot land; obedient neither co Kirfc nor 
Queen, but to their own chiefs, dans* customs and supcrsrirjaiu. 
Till General Wade s work a generation later, there was no dri ving 
road tin. 'Ugh the Highlands. Nature reigned, gloomy, splendid* 
umJialknged—as yet unad mired—and man squatted in comers 
of her domain. 


THE HIGHXAXT> TRIBES 


Far less accurate knowledge Wrii? available in London or even 
in Edinburgh about the state of the Highlands tlrnn cm now f>e 
bought acme die counter of a bookshop concerning the remotest 
parts of Africa. There wa* no tolerable book on the Highlands 
until Mr, Burt *5 letters of the following generation. A few pages 
tac the beginning of Morcr’s account of Scotland told the English 
of Queen Anne's rime almost all they cared 10 know about the 
unreclaimed northern end of the strange island they inhabited: 

The Highlanders are not without con 6 icier? blc quantities of com* 
yei have nor enough to tadsfie their numb™, and therefore yearly come 
duwn with their caulc* of which they have great plenty , and an iralfkk 
with the Low Landers for such proportions, nf oats and burly as their 
families nr necessities call for,. . . Once or twclce i yeur greet nwritel 
of ’em get together and make a descent into the Low- Lands,, where 
ihey plunder the mha hi ranis axsdtu return back and disperse rhenBelvc*, 
And this they arc apt to do in the profound^! peace, ii being naniral 
to 'em to delight in rapine. 

Defoe* writing to Harley from Edinburgh in November ryo^ 
gives his Englishman's impression of the Highlandm: 

They are formidable fellow^ and I only wish Her Majesty had 15,000 
of ibem in Spun* as 1 ration equally proud and barbarous like zhexfr- 
stives. They arc all gentlemen, will take affront from no man, and 
insolent to the last degree. But certainly the absurdity ti ridicule ns to 
sec j man in his mountain habit * armed with a btoad-*word, target* 
pistol, at lua girdle a dagger* and staff t walking down iIlc High Stitt* 
as upright and haughty aa if be wettt * lord, anil withal driving a cow 1 

What manner of life did the tribesman lead* uiinb scire J at 
home* when he was Trading with the Lowbndtf or driving 
off htf cattle? [r b a pathetk fallacy to suppose that the tribal 
land was the people’#* and that they lived on it m rustic felktcy, 
until the chiefs* m a sudden access of wricked ness, rook if from 
them after die “forty-five.* In fact* the crofter of Queen Anne's 
reign was fain 10 bite a patch of ground from the ‘ tacksman* or 
leaseholder of the chief, who sublet it on rack-rent tom* that wm 
usually most oppressive. The soil on the mountain-side w as thin 
and stony* denuded by torrents, unimproved by manure; the 
agricultural implements and methods were mom primitive than 
even in Southern Scotland; the crofts were the merest hovels. It 
could not be otherwise, for the scaruv population was yet too 
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for the gkns to support. As the clansmen nrufr.ipLir-d, the 
littic farms vetr diviJwl iicil subdivided with dkisttouj rcKuIt>. 
It might easily have been proplwsicd that if ever the Highlands 
were broughr into oonaeciian with the outer world by roads, or 
by military and political conquest, a great emigration would 
result as soon sis the dsninun had grasped the idea that change 
was possible in their mode ol life. In Anne’s reign there was only 
a trickle of emigration into the Lowlands for the rougher types of 
service, and to the Continent to join the 'Irish’ regiments in 
French pay, which owed much to die Scottish Highlander in their 

ranlrS - 

Tlie Chief 3 \ati rile power of Jife and death f und n£rdf>cd n to 
the full, keeping his dan in Awe, dial was always strengthened by 
traditional loyalty and often by affection. But it depended oa the 
uncertain personal iacior whether a Chief was a tyrant or a father, 
or Something between the two, Jusi as Louis XIV taxed his 
peasants to keep up his army* so the Chief moved about with a 
train of armed relations and attendants* whom he supported in 
idleness at the expense of the rest of the clan- but any mote eco¬ 
nomical and peaceful habit of life would not hive been appreciated 
by a race in whom personal and tribal pride was the dominant 
passion. 

Many ui the Highland Chiefs, besides the great Argyle, were 
aba noblemen with a place in Edinburgh politics, and with soinc- 
tiung oi the culture of France or uf England. But Always the 
cfrilkcd Giief and hb uncivitizcd followers had much in common 

the pride of dan, the love ot the harp and of the pipe^ f the stories 
and inngs in v* old feuds and fancies; were 3till being woven 
by fribil pcsets into a Jiving Gaelic literature* If in the shadow of 
the glen and beside the hill-girt arms of the sea there was more of 
poverty and savagery than in other part* of the bland, there was 
also more of poetry an d wild imagination. 

Thb state of things 4 rous*d tile zeal of the Church Assembly 
and of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; from 
J734 onwards many thorn;imb of pounds were raised to initiate 
libraries > schools and Presbytcriau missions in the J Hghlm i_L- p 
when? religion was divided between Pae&feyterian, Roman 
Cathnlic, Episcopalian and primitive Paesm. in proportions which 
it wouJd be difficult to determine. Some success was achieved at 
once, but in some places the mission was suppre* ed by violence 
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« the orders of ths Chief, and m others it bpsed in (he count of 
year*. It was after the 'ferry-five,' when rribaltun had hem 
effectively put down by military and political invasion from the 
iouib, that the Presbyterian missionary had his chance, and the 
teal evangelization of the Highlands took place. 

Such, in some sort, was Scotland, when the circumstances of the 
passing hour brought to a final issue the ever-recurring problem 
oflhr closer Union of the whole island. In t hut design stark king 
Edward had failed, and Cromwell’s arm had laxed its hold in 
death; where force had been tried in vain, Queen Anne was to 
succeed by means more befitting her womanhood- The freely 
negotiated Treaty between the two countries, that united their 
Parliamentary and commercial systems, came into force in 17 C 7 
and (j pencil the way to the movements that nude modem Scot¬ 
land. 

EEnnr.i mu FrcTimt R=Anr?so 

H. G. Gfiteun, "w;,?/ Uft m t* /Jr E^fwwrt C.Mjjfn. A number nf cnher 

m Un ^-ihfcct ate rind Ml the v&ovd td&M u£ my £>J-W Qm* Am* 
tfUmflkf 1tad tf* Lfcwa Stmtkmd}* 
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SCOTLAND AT THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 

Grcrgt HI, r7$o— tBjo 

TJ Ft K-Rf'.SS, as we of the Twentieth Century are better aware 
i. than our Victorian ancestors, is not always change From bad 
to good or tram good to better, and the sum total of'progress* 
as.oi i-±t,d i\ nil rhe Industrial Revolution has not been wholly for 
rile good of man. But the ‘progress' of Scotland in the 
half of the Eighteenth Century was not only very rapid but ven 
much in rhe right direction. No doubt it bore in itself the seed 
Ot future evil, but Scotland in. 1800 u-as a better place than Scot- 
land in i stm. 1 lie lifting <if the pressure of dire poverty from the 
juli of the population, and of penury from the higher daises, set 
die Scottish spirit free for its greatest achievements. 

Release from the conditions of misery described in the fiat part 
nr this chanter came mainly through a revolution in agricultural 
methods, It was analogous to the contemporary movement in 
rural Iingtind, but it marked an even greater change, for Scottish 
agriculture had been fir worse than English whin the Century 
opened. Improvement wa- begun by the icrion of certain Scottish 
LimU-ares who introduced English ploughmen and farmers to 
teach then tenants new ideas from South Britain; and it culmim 
are! triumphantly during the Napoleonic Wars when rewards and 
pl nighmcti from the I/jihians were taken to F.ntiLind to reach 
methods that had by that time been evolved m Scotland. Between 
t?6o and S 8re English agriculture had been progressing much, 
taster than ever before or since; yet during throe very vein 
krottish agriculture caught it up and parsed it. 

As in England, the first movers in the change were individual 
landlords with a little capital, enterprise and outside knowledge. 
That success ret an example which was generally followed. Tlie 
t ung to one was to break up the ‘run-rig’ system of com* 
mun ullage (p. i ?i above); it was conducted on methods more 
pnmmve than those of the English ‘open fields’; « prevented 
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individual initiative and give neither security of tenure nor 
motive for ectrilon to the c ommunit y of petty farmers* crushed 
under m obsolete feudalism. Unlike the old English copyholders, 
the Scottish tenants bid no legal rights in the land, and they had 
short ica$cs or none. But this system* bad ns it was* had one 
advantage, that it could be easily termimt&L There was nothing 
to prevent Landlords bene on improvement from abolishing the 
'mn-rigs* and re-dividing the land in compact farms, which they 
let to individual farmers at long leases of nineteen years or mot-i. 
By this great reform the tenant obtained tor the fist time a motive 
toexert tin long dormant energy and enterprise of die Seoittih race. 

There was indeed an obvious danger, as in the analogous case 
of the English enclosures* that some of I he old tenants would be 
turned off the land altogether* as victims of reform. For instance* 
where a 'mu-rig* firm previously let to a conmnmiiy of a dozen 
tenants was enclosed and redivided among the half diat number* 
what became of the rest? A few went to the now prosperous 
towns or 10 the Colonics opened by die Union ru Scottish cmi* 
g radon. But* generally speaking, the number of people employed 
in Scottish agriculture increased mh-r than diminished* owing to 
tile constant enlargement of the area of cultivated land. And the 
new acres won from the waste were often the best* being situated 
in the fertile valley bottom which only required artificial draining 
to be more valuable than the fields of older cultivation on the self- 
draining hillside above. 

Both die old lands and the new were now enclosed with stone 
walk or hedges; the high 'rigs' were kveiled; die fields were 
drained, limed* manured; one or two good horses rook the place 
of the long train of starveling oxen « die plough; men could now 
afford leal her harness instead of horses* hair or rashes, m>n 
ploughs instead of wooden* cans instead of sledges. Potatoes 
grown in the fields and vegetables in tits garden varied the food of 
the population* while roots and other crops fed the cattle through 
the wimtrt. Plantations of trees broke the wind and served the 
limber-recjukement* of the estate; and, on a larger scale, new 
forests covered the hillsides in many parts of Scotland . 1 

1 Dfr Juhnmo, mho iravdSed In Sc&thnl in rTjj, COOlinuedl jolce aixmr itm Inri 
of TriEE. In foci Kjfiic pai piutlsitofsi bd ftleetdy Urn urde, but ihc tire* utft *EiI] 
wLot fc? ki s bnt. Thirty haw the * s^iet? i £ muvy of the ctjuutry 
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After the- Turnpike Aa of 1711* the roads were so geru^illy 
improved as to increase the marketing opportunities of farmer * 
and industrialists alike. Agricultural prosperity supplied capital to 
be put back into the la n r | , And Bonks, established in Court try towns 
eariv in the reign of George III. helped both lairds and funner? 
to finance the changes they were together rm jing out. The 
industrial and commercial growth of Clydeside created a market 
for agriculture and supplied capital for further improvement 
of the land. Estates were bought and developed by ‘tohacco- 
brds' of the Glasgow shipping world, and by adventurous Scots 
returned from British India where tbev bad amassed forrunss. In 
short, there was simultaneous growth in all kint[< of economic 
and social life, none at die expense of any other: for in tiiat for¬ 
tunate era industry and commerce Were not the enemies but the 
allies of agriculture. 

In this way the periodic famines, which had taken toil of the 
lives and energies of the Scottish people, lost their worst terrors. 
And, in ordinary years, real wages, farm profits and tents were all 
much higher than m former times. Potatoes, vegetables, cheese 
and occasionally meat were added to the porridge and milk, which 
was still [he staple diet of the poor though the bowl was fuller 
than of old; in Scotland as in England the smuggler helped to 
briut! tea and tobaca. into the homes even of the poorest. Scan¬ 
dalous as Scottish housing remained, there was great though not 
universal improvement even there; in some regions sol::] stone 
farms, and cottages with one or even two rooms, with chimners, 
giu'-s windows, bed?, furniture and outside privies, replaced die 
hoveh which the peasantry used to share wldi their cattle. [See 
§ tiS, U9.J The sturdy Scots of the time of Bums (1759*1796) 
Jot iked a different race Smm their grandfathers, wham want of 
food, clothing and warmth had too often rendered haggard, 
slovenly and lethargic to the view. 

Moreover the Scots were now free men The last evils of mori- 
bund feudalism, which survived in Scotland for cennirics after 
they had teased in fin gland, were abolished in 174b hi the Act 
which put an end to ’htreditahle jurisdictions.’ In Lowlands md 
Htg hlaiuls alike, the baron or chief who had his private court to 
try id5 vassal? and tenants* had been able, at will or whim, to 
Imprison the disobedient in fetid dungeons, without appeal lying 
to the King’s tribunals. These powers, it was believed, helped 
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Jacobite lairds amt chiefs to 'cat I out their men’m 174^. Tlisy 
were accordingly abolished three years later, and there were plenty 
of good reasons why they should go, apart from the political 
motive that hastened their end. 

In the Highlands, much disappeared besides the heredit.ibJc 
jurisdictions. In the years following the suppression of the 'tony- 
five/ the whole manner of life and society, which had prevailed in 
the mountains of Scotland with little change since pttliistodc 
times, was swept away at a blow. The tribal system, the kilted 
warrior with broadsword and target, the patriarchal rule of die 
chief, vanished for ever. Tlie Highlands became, for the first time 
in their history, one with the rest of Scotland, so far as law, bnd- 
tftiure, education and religion could make Highlander :md I.ow- 
lantier one* The construction of die first roads through dn* High¬ 
lands, effected by General Wade in the generation before 174^, 
had already carried Lowland influence into the lulls, and prepared 
the way for the great change; it must have come ere long, hut 
would have come more gradually, if the Jacobite invasion had not 
provoked the long-suffering Sooth fo put an end once foe all to 
the thousand-year-old nuisance of the raiding tribes, 

A population that had always lived for and by war was at Inst 
effectively disarmed; but its fighting instincts were canalized tnto 
the Higlihuid regiments of the Crown, that did good service 
abroad for the Empire now comm on to Englishmen and Scots, 
to Gael and >a>:nn, The Chiefs were turned into landlords, like 
the birds in the South. Henceforth justice and administration 
were royal and national, not personal and tribal any more. The 
acceptance of these immense changes in the structure of society 
indicated that the time for them was ripe. For some rears after 
the Rebellion there was a period of tyranny and repression, the 
period described in Stevenson's KjJnappfJ, when the personal 
devotion of the clansmen to their banished chiefs W15 touchingly 
demonstrated* But there was no popular movement to restore 
outworn slate of society, and when the cc-Jae« bile chiefs were 
permitted to return from abroad and their estates were restored to 
them under the new system of tenure, the conflict of loyalties came 
to an end. The tribal tartan, which lad been proscrilxrd, was again 
allowed to be worn, for the proud sentiments attaching to it were 
(n> longer disruptive of society :md [nr, 
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Meanwhile PrcsbyEerian missionaries and schoolmaistm had 
been at work in the Highlands, and had from the first shown mote 
tact and mote sympathy with the Gad than die emmjjies td the 
ciriJ power. The imagimitjcm and intellect of the mountaineers* 
hitherto illli crate anti poetical, Jiad new channels opened to it by 
the work of the schtxds. Reading and writing were brought into 
the Highlands mainI) by die Scottish Society for Propagating 
Christian Knowledge, which began iis mission in that wild 
region in the reign of Anne, but was only able to succeed there on 
a large sole when the country was opened by the breaking of the 
elkfli after Culloden, The unity of Scottish society wis achieved 
on the religious and educational side before the century' ended, 
though the Highlands remained bilingual. fn the glens where 
die Roman Catholic religion prevailed, its hold was unshaken; 
but the old paganism disappeared. 

Closely connected with tills dducifinnuJ niovcmcnt w.vs the 
great change in the economic *idc of Highland -life. Under flic 
trihaJ system, the population had been much larger than the 
barren mountains could maintain. The ambition of each Chieftain 
had been to increase not the arnuLtnt of his rents but the [lumber 
of hi& armed followers; while the tribesmen, accustomed in direr 
poverty and periodic famine, had neither the knowledge nor die 
opportunity to emigrate into the lands where Gaelic was an un¬ 
known tongue. Bur the new times were more favourable to 
emigration. ThcOucf* when transmuted into a peaceful landlord, 
■wanted money more than men. And Ids sorely oppressed tenants 
became a warc, hy means of ihc new road; and schools, of a 
wealthier world outside the mountains ttnd beyond the sea. Hie 
aiie of Highland emigration set in, very largely to Cmsula t while tic 
home sheep-runs often replaced the little holdings of the atrfren. 
In the Seventies there were great emigrations from the Highlands 
imd ihc Islands, and again in 1786-1788 as a re;uk of the terrible 
famine* of lyit-iT'lj*. Under the old system iuch famines had 
01 tea taken place* hut had not Ixen followed by emigration* 
because the t f; best nun had not hfiriwn how or whither 10 emigrate, 

Now, in some districts, the landlords Themselves stimulated 
emigrations by evictions. But elsewhere they strove to kcep 
p»plc at home by the introduction of the potato, and sometimes 
by their opposition to the schools of the S,P.CK< [->r the mis^ 
Ssnnisrv -schoolmasters vcm the ri^aJ promote*^ of cniigrasi^ti* 


H1 C*l[t. AN D EMEGJLJHTlft&g* GLASGOW 

They even accused the gentry of trying 'to keep the people at 
home In ignorance and subject!on, 1 The Highlander could only 
h&pc *■ ir a higher standard of living if he vent oversea, or at least 
outride rhe rrn mnEain region. And as a preparation tor departure* 
he mint learn English* as he could now do at die missionary 
schools. 

Use English tongue md the Guile Brble suggested Wm ways of escape 
from cnr.diiinru which were fast becoming inmlcnthEc. Far from 
undermining the durarterbik iftriepejuknrc of the Highlanders* fhe 
Charity School* provided them with the only mrinr of tratulinng it 
iniD effective action. To men of rigour and courage the English 
language offered a new umrid 4cn??s the *ea%; to thine wbr> remained 
behind, the schools made pos$iiilc independent access tu the eomula- 
rif the Bible. 1 

I "he Union of the political and commercial systems of England 
Scotland had alone rendered possible the social revolution tn 
the Highlamls, the cobmjation of the British Empire hy Scon, 
the development of Glasgow's transatlantic trade and the conse¬ 
quent ineUisiriali^tlnn of Clydeside, These changes, like the 
agricultural revolution, were mainly an afiktr of the bst half of the 
Century* but during that period they were very rapid* 

At the time of the Union of 1707 Glasgow was a market and 
University town with a population of 12^00* an ourpost of 
Southern civilization against the Highland tribes* die capital of 
1 he Covenanting West; itt inhabitants were rigid and censorious 
in their Presbyterian zed, simple in manners* frugal in expense, 
mil strictly sober; its leading ritfaens, such as Bailie Niral 
farvic,, lived among their fdlow-citizcns in modest quarttr? in 
1 he htact ot the town* l\y rftoo great changes hat! taken place; 
Glasgow numbered $0,000 inhabitants, sharply divided by dif* 
Icrcncce in wealth ant! manner of life* and rm class, among them 
was any longer famous either for church going or for abstention 
from drink. Well-to-do Suburbs and new slum tenement had 
spread over the surrounding land- There were shop* to mh every 
taite p with wares from England, Europe and America; there were 
chairs p concerts* b&lb, cards and dice, pinch, wtint and 
English literature for the rich, and Highland whisky for the poor. 
The University had won European fame through Professor Adam 
Smith. 

1 Mini U, C r Jnw, Tit CAtrity Jfata/ if tit iKi Cmtmj. dup, VI, 
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Tte$c social changes had taken place, bcamse the American 
and West Endian trade, chiefly in tobacco and raw con n, had by 
i 8 m tsandbfmed not only Glasgow but all Clydeside into a o m- 
nicrdsd and industrial district ac up to chte as any in England; ir 
had already given the world James Wad, one of the lords of the 
new ascendant, the inventor of the modem condensing engine, 
W esi rn Scotland wa,s already beginning to stiver from the advent 
r?i Irish labourers, who made the Glasgow slums even worse mm 
bad housing would in any case have tendered them. 

In the East twenty years of the Century, cotton mills were rising 
in villages ot Lanark, Renfrew and Ayr, with social consequence* 
described in Gilt's Amtftvf /£* Parish, that litde story book, first 
published in tSji, which m\\ remains the moat ktiniate and human 
picture of Scotland during her period of change in the reign of 
George EL 

The opening of the Scottish -American trade by the Union had 
naturally had less influence on the fortunes of towns upon die 
L jVi: Least. Indeed, the old-established commence of Leith and 
Dundee with the Britic and German ports lc*t either than gained 
by the British mercantilist policy of the Navigation Acts, "which 
aimed at enlarging colonial trade with America at the expense of 
commerce with Europe* 

On the other hand it was in the East that the first Scottish iron¬ 
works were erected- At Carroti^ between Stirling and Edinburgh, 
irao-ore, coal and water-power were found together; emLeoke 
was now applied to the smelting of iron* The Carron Company, 
founded in 1760, prospered; one of its early article?, of produo 
don was the short naval gun known therefore as the ^mmade/ 
Such was the beginning at the Scottish iron industry tJvat took on 
such great proportions in (he following century-p 

But the only town of the Scottish East Coast that made striking 
advance m the Eighteenth Century was Edinburgh* No longer 
a political capital, it was still the legal, fashionable and intcllccmal 
capital ot the country; and taw, fashion and intellect were si I 
rapidly on the upgrade in the wealthier and more active-minded 
Scotland of the new era. Moreover, the now famous agriculture 
of the I.oihmns had advanced even taster t han the agriculture of 
the \\ cst The Soui h-Ej, stern Scotland df ^"aJtcr Scott's youth 
was a land ot rural wealth and mental energy centred 00 Edin¬ 
burgh, The Scottish cap LiyJ r .v:L famous throughout Eutf-pefor 
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ft* |l philo**?phciy—Hume* Bobmp and Dugold Stewart; its 
lawyers and academicians were men of remarkable personality 
ami imdJecrtmJ power. Joined with these professional classes,, 
the nobles and gentry of the region, busy with the improvement 
of the land and the planting of forests. combined to form a splen- 
did roriciy, worthy of the immortality given to it by its own artist, 
Raeburn. 

It is indeed true thar, during this golden *ge of Scotland* her 
poiuisJ life was dead. To use Ccckbim/s words, she "had no 
&cc political institutions whatever*; the absence of apolitical 
institutions' was indeed a feature of the w hole pet rod from the 
Union to the Reform Bill* under Whig and Tory rule alike* but as 
long as JacubiOsm had been active* there was a diseased kind of 
political life—^ constant -sedition* After 7746 that too hud gone, 
till the Radical movement arose in 1790, to be at once suppressed 
hy a harsh government persecution. Under the rule of Pitt's 
iriend Dimdas* Scotland was *1 lodge at a great man's gate/ as 
the Reformers bitterly said. But polities are not everything* 7he 
social, imaginallve and intellectual life of the land of Bums and 
Scott was vigorous in inverse proportion to the political atrophy; 
it sprang from native sources, and though closer connection with 
England had given it an impulse* it paid back to England mure 
than it borrowed, Adam Smith devised policies for the statesmen 
oi Great Britain. Anti for several ytaxf m the beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century, whik the Lay &f rh Lurf Miwtnf and 
Alurmj&t were initiating the ‘romantic period of letters in our 
hhnd, the very tin romantic Edinburgh Hj mm enjoyed almost a 
monopoly of literary and philosophic criticism. in England, Thy 
rival Qwirarij was soon set up against it* largely by die efforts of 
Scotchmen For Some years Edinburgh was brJly less important 
than London in the British world of letters. 

Physically B too* Edinburgh had grown out of her hard old shell 
The insanitary warren of deep wytids and lofty tenement flats off 
High Street, where the greatest men in Scotland and their families 
had formerly consented to be cabined in darkness and dirt, were 
deserted for the spacious ami dignified houses, built after 1780 in 
die region of new square* beyond Princes SttecL [Sec § t |i s 1. jj.J 
The bridging of the Nor* Loch in 1767 had opened out for 
development this new Edinburgh- Instead of paying £1 j 1 year 
for an jlMightcd flat seven * to ttys off the ground* persons of 
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position omld now j(Tf>rrl to pay /,ioo a nar for 3 comfortable 
foy, n house,. Similarly in thr rountryddc, the tall, grim, gothic 
towers rising from the naked fields, that had served for tie country 
seals of the gentry, were, at least m many cases, replaced by 
Georgian or classical mansions, cheerful', well lighted and 
sheltered by trees. [See i 127, 130, 151.] But architecture never 
attained in Scotland to the importance which it had for centuries 
had in England, In spite of much improvement, particularly the 
line Stone farms of the Lottuwa, housing north of the Tweed 
remained on the average below the level of South .Britain. Even 
in the Lowlands there were still many out-roomed cottages, still 
in some cases shared by the cow; and the high slum tenements of 
Glasgow and Edinburgh were worse than ever because thev had 
now been abandoned by the well-to-do. Nevertheless tliere lad 
during rhe Century been great progress in housing, though less 
than in food, clothes and twfucatioii * 1 


The rapid efamges in Scottish mind and nuinnei^ dutinq the 
Eighteenth Cemurv did not come into any serious collision'with 
ihe influence of die Church, such as marked contemporary move- 
mrriis irf opinion in Prance. For the clergy and religious laitv of 
nd mined with the times towards a more tolerant and a 
more reasonable outlook. Presbyterian bigotry, which had been 
so CTude in the years immediately following ihe Revolution ot 
TOM, began to soften as a generation 1 if younger clergy and elders. 

, kl)cw " (>t Cbvcrhousc, gradually took the place of the fierce 
Old prophets of the moss-lugs. The enjoyment of toleration, 
belter education, English influence, and the indefinable J spirii of 
j c ^oadfined their vision us the years went by. Witch 
hunting died out. The bnamdibactai] movement prevailing in the 
contemporary Church of England had a close analog y in the views 
of the .Moderates* who became the most influential section of the 
Scottish dergy. TTwsagc leadership of the historian Robertson 
(< 7 ^-' 79 J) guided the Church Assembly into the wavs qfpcact 
it is possible that some of the Moderate went too fat m the 
sweet reasonableness of their moderation, and the more acajous 
o. then cv« critical Carers had perlia pi some reason m the 
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camp la inis agtiimt sermons tint were *a cnuJJ clatter of morality,' 
tacking in orthodox doctrine and apostolic zeal In dne course 
die pendulum swung back, and in the early Nineteenth Century 
the Evangelical revival, connected with men like Dt. Chalmers 
(1780-1847), breathed fresh power into Scottish religion. But 
the religion of Chalmers was no longer a narrow and persecuting 
creed: tire ' Moderates' had done their work, 

The Eighteenth Century also saw great changes in the fortunes 
and in the spirit of the Episcopalian minority. At the time of the 
Union of [ 707 the Episcopalians were a formidable body, prac- 
ritnily identical with the Jacobites, and prepared to fight for a 
Restoration of their Church and of their King; they did not, 
however, use the ['raver Book, and their religion was only a 
milder form of that of the Presbyterian Establishment, But as 
the Century went on they drew nearer to the rest of the nation 
in politics and further ftotn it in religion. After the death of 
jacobitism they became loyal subjects of George HI, while their 
at! option of a Prayer Book closely resembling the English divided 
them off from their fellow Scots as a religious community with 
an ethos of its wn. Their numbers dwindled. In Anne's reign 
they had been the Church of die People in many parts of Eastern 
Scotland, and had as such been permitted at the Revolution to 
continue in occupation of parish churches and manses in spite of 
the law. But as that generation of incumbents died off, they were 
replaced by Presbyterian ministers. 

On the other hand, the position of the Episcopalians was im¬ 
proved in one important respect. They had not, at the Revolu¬ 
tion, been granted an Act of Toleration like rhe English Dissenters, 
Their position was in every respect anomalous, depending not on 
law but on local opinion and force. At length in 1711 the Tories 
of the 'Kxstminstcr Parliament passed a Toleration Act for Scot¬ 
land—a Jirst~fruit of the Union eminently right and proper, but 
regarded with dee:? suspicion by the Presbyterian 1 .- as the herald of 
further attacks nit the established order. 

Indeed, there l" 'Irtwed in a few weeks another and more 
questionable interfere nee of the British Parliament in rite affairs 
of the Scottish Church, in 1711 Patronage was restored—that is, 
the right of individual proprietors to appoint to livings. To an 
I 'jig lishman accuMi imed to the system in the Angl ican Church this 
may stem a small matter, but Scottish religious, and social histoty 
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vav profoundly affected far tj© yean to conn: by the restoration 
of Patronage. 

The democratic element in ihc appointment of tnimsrcrs to 
parishes was recorded by orthodox Presbyterian* a* ail essential 
point of religion * and apart from all theory, there was a practical 
danger in preuntaiirm bv patrons many of whom were bfiictk- 
rariara, Episcopalians or Jacobites. Tor these reasons Patronage 
had been abolished by a law of the Scottish Parliament ar die 
Revolution: by the Act of 1650 the I*rotestant heritors and ciders 
should ‘name ant) propose* a minister to the whole congregation 
which if dissatisfied might appeal to the Presbytery, whose 
decision should be final- Rut now, in 1712, the ^relaiic* Parlia¬ 
ment- ot Westminster altered This Law, in defiance of the spirit of 
die U nion 1 rcaty. The right of presentation was restored to die 
<Ail unices they were Roman Catholics. 

Although the new taw was deeply resented its consequences 
were not remarkable: for the first generation after its pass ape. 
Rut the ultimate outcome was momentous indeed. Patronage 
wa?. the root cause of a long seeks of Secessions of Presbyieiian 
bodies from an Established Church bound bv rhi:: State-mafic law- 
i or pood or for evil. Scotland, hitherto inimical to Settft such as 
flourished in England, saw ifac fisc of a number of NonronilwJnist 
Churches^ competing with the Establishment, though differing 
from ir in doctrine and ritual hardly at all. 

Hie restoration ot Patronage had also die effect of helping the 
™ the Moderate Party in the Church. In die Eighteenth 
Century the rights of the patrons were often exerted to pkee 
moderate-minded ministers in parishes of y qI ots, who objmed 
to their mtmsiun* yet benefited by their mild ministration^ 
Readers ol Galt s j fattft/t of/l* Pansi will not iorget iliai in 1 he first 
year of George Hi’s reign the erfent Mr. BaJwhi Jdcr thm 

intruded, Tor I was put in by a patron, and people knew nothing 
whatsoever of tnc, and their hearts wen: stirred imo strife on the 
occasion/ Some critic of the bigotry of the older Calvinism have 
-aid in their lustc that the Scots were "a priest-ridden people/ it 
would he truer to say that theirs was *a people-ridden detgy/ 
Thf: zealots in thccongregadon kept a close eye an their minsters 
orthodoxy. In the Eighteenth Century many of the placed clergy 
did all they could to liberalise Scottish religion, often at the price 
of unpopularity with fiteir lay parishioners, 
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INCREASE OF POPULATION AND WEALTH 

In the Nineteenth Century the lon^-dttwii-oiit consequences of 
the Patronage Act of 171 1 cnlmirmcj in the secession of the Free 
Church under Chalmers, a protege on behalf of evangelical liberty 
which is one of the great fam of the modem history of Scotland 
0 *Ml) At length, in 1 *75, the measure so lightly passed in Anne's 
n.-gn wu$ reversed, with the consequence that :l path was opened 
kir the uJtbrme reunion of the divided parts of the Church of 
Scotland, which took place in our own day, after the Stale had 
sri!l further declared the unfettered freedom of the Qiurch over 
the entire held of matters spiritual by the Act of igar. 

In the course of the Eighteenth Century die inhabitants of 
Scotland rose in numbers from about a million to 1 k *>j^ogo< This 
represents a natural increase* as the emigration of the Highlanders 
can he set against the immigration of the Irish. The rise in popu¬ 
lation, unprecedented in any previous century of Scottish history, 
was due, like the contemporary* me in die numbers of English- 
men, to the rapid fall of the death-rate. It was the outcome of 
improved conditions of life, and of better doctoring* a science in 
which Scots in the rdgnof George HI were already able to instruct 
die English. 

Rjpid a5 was the rise of Scotland's population in die Eighteenth 
Century, it had not been *15 rapid as the increase of her wealth. The 
Excise revenue in 1707 was £50,000; in 1757 it w T as close on one 
million three hundred thousand. The day of small tilings was over. 

But Scotland had still a bad hour to pass through. The Nflpo- 
leonle Wan witnessed a great rise in prices of food, accompanied 
by much general distress. Again there were ‘dear years* in 1799 
and iGeo, w hen ‘oatmeal was as high as fen shillings a stoned and 
Thomas Carlyle's father noticed the labourers 'retire each 
separately to a brook* and there drink instead of dining—without 
complaint* anxious only to bide it.' But they no longer died of 
starvation by scores and hundreds, depopulating whole ehehan*, 
as in the 'dear years' of King William a century before. 1 

* 11s tkit half of Culjfcfi ikrtch ill hcl ^Ithef JimnCillyb in the Rfjwjffjrrnvrj 
amny vivid jimLruLui. qf Scotch [HElfll life jfi its Usi foilf t j tht Ht R hl- 
rarrsth Century, M I-a^h^lra. jara« GajLyfc W saw A heap of inraKgkd etjIjbcCO 
pilLSlrJ!^ hufTJ. Dra^«n. Janj^rd m.tin4 fr wvh drawn vwuidt: tqcnc old 

women sireiehrij liiruiigh iliL,ir < -Li lU+htcrd ijdci id siuKcia n LltL: *>f tr* und die 
du^^inft did not hinder theiu.' The vqrttflg WWsn fif ihose wetEctn putL in* 
dmltLt. 1 houuj CuJjJ4- > JlH’lfcf. sjtidLzd :■ 1 iru til sii+at iU\y [ripe** 
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DESCRIPTIVE NOTES 
TO THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


These grouped UWO ihltc cucg-ones: i. Colour Plate*; 3. Gut hi? Pisie* 
( rtrtfka J |), j, Uhiftniiara in i he ScjlS 

Coloui PUtc I Frpnrifflfft (c£ text p. 15} 

Queen Anne atil the Gatter Knights. From the painting by 
Pete* Angdis(t7i5) in theNational Portrait Gallery. 

Although the indi vidual portraiture in this painting is not 
good it yet presents an interesting record nf the ceremony of 
the Installation of the Knights of the Garter as h was held at 
Kensington Paltce nn 4 Augmt iyt j. On ihis occasion Hubert 
Hatley, first Had of Oxford, together with Henry Grey, Duke 
of Kent, Charles Mordaunt, third Eari of Peterborough and 
John* I£jtI Pcmlctt* were instadltiL Harley sppoirs to be the 
Knight kneeling cm the right* while the Knighr with a white 
&t4sf is pmhably OtarL> Talbot, Duke of Shrevsbury, the Lord 
Chamberlain of the Household. 

Colour Plate El (cf, text p. jo) 

English family at tea. Fn *m the painting (British School*+v 17*0) 
to the po^Mcssfcon of the National Gallery. At present on loan 
to 1 he Victoria and Albert Museum. 

In spite of the statue of Bacchus in the background the family 
thowD here k about to take tea. The tray is set with the 
handlcless cups and die deep saucers of the period* and the tall 
tci-pot can be seen behind the maid, who holds the kettle ready* 
The mistress of the house is measuring out the tea fmm one 
of the camttm which arc kepi locked in the case (in the fore¬ 
ground): ret and sugar were still expensive luxuries. 

Col our Flare HI (cf* text p. £*) 

London from the rerraee of Richmond House* Fmm the paint¬ 
ing by Canaktio in the possession of Hb Grace the Duke of 
Richmond and Goidon. 

Canaletto first came to London in 1746, one of his first pat ram 
being the Duke of Richmond, from the windows of whose 
town bnuse die Venetian artist palmed this view of the 
Thames. It is probably one of die first pictures he painted in 
England, It shows the busy traffic of the river and Wren 1 * 
St Pan V* dominating the *Ly-line with the spires and towers of 
London’s churches fixing from the close-parked city* 

Colour Plate IV (eh text p* H.7) 

A Lady and Gentleman an a Carnage, From the panning by 
George Stubbs (17B7) in the Nation*! Gallery, 
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EKGLKR SOCIAL HISTORY 


Sttabhs (17*4—1B0U) is chiefly known foi his fine studies of 
h^ncs and fof his cf Hftw (1766), hut in this grace¬ 

ful conveiisiiDn piece he copi'cts ihe whok aimpipibcK of 
ibis Ea^hJoniblc diversion: the civilized backgwund, the <xm- 
Sdocsly proud haras and the occupant of the carriage Yen' 
much on view in their high curride phaeton. 

§ J leii p. n) 

Eradboumc House, nest Maidifone t Kent. From a photo- 
graph tn ihe posse him of the Central Oiftce of Infomuifo^ 
Cinwn Copyright Reserved, 

Built in 17 i this hou^e is trprcscnmiTe of the simple vet 
dignified elegance of a Queen Anne country house; its town 
counterpart cart he seen in § a below, 

S t (c£ lext p. yj pote) 

Loitdon street scene in 171(3. From TrhLi by John Gay fist 
edition 17161 Fmiii the copy in the Department of Printed 
Bwlts* Bfjfisb Muse um. 

JTir, linkcut from the first book of John Gay’* Trhiaor tb 
jHrt zf \l Ailh'ng thi Strzzf: 0/ L*m#n % iUustulcS some of the 
p-i>cts tiesalpiiimt m London street conditions and of the 
passers-by, lo Book I lit discustci "Implements for ivalkmti¬ 
the Streets and %m of the Weather 1 and tdh how 'the itunfr 
paver thump > the ground, Whilst cv’iv stroke his taxiing 
lungs resound,' or comments 

^CJood housewives all ihe winter’* cage despite; 

Defended by the riding hood’s disguise: 

Or unde meat h ih’ umbrella's oily s hed 
Safe thro' ihe wet oa clink ing pattens tread. 

Ixt Persian thtiits ih* unihrdUV ribs dUnity, 

*lt> guard their beauties front the sonny ray 


Britain in winter only knows its aid 

To guard from chilly showers the walking nuiltL* 

(Tmw, Bk.}, U_ 2 1 C r-) 

§ j (cf, text p. 7) 

hhdrl Husbandry in 1717. From Rfehjjd BradWs A Ctm- 
ff* *f Husl&dr} nlhtudfrw th, PraetU,Extorime* 
V fb l in mid* ... (i 717). From'a cony 

“ fhc D q^trnen< of Printed Books, British Museum. 

Thu work by # former Cambridge Professor of Botany, who 
wus dso a Fdfow of the Royal Society, is illustrated with cuts 
of ploughs and farm implements, and of such subjects » 'bow 

XU make a Poc-ash-houlfCL 1 

I h; proper drainage ttf land ts given an umpuiLim place and 
i 15 ■ . te '• u,>u ' ? 11 ,lrJl now house and garden with iFp^s-ditc 
drsini fot Watery pasture* ffig. iVj, Person wheels (rigs. 11 ittd 
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NOTE > TO THE I LLl A “RATIONS 


HI) if> t \irrtw up water to Sc led by p.pes to fill a pond (V.) of 
even mure ambitiously to .l cistern In the Lirntse ib-ive. The 
crane set across the biink in the hackn round is An ingenious 
ccmrapdon for draining a pool of pond, and conveying the 
water over x hill to a town lying lower than the source of the 
wafer, 

5 4 {erf. test p. 6) 

South Pr>.--rtcT of Leicester in 174 5 from Sairnicland Nathaniel 
6ucL"> i- its'jf of Cajf/tti Abfofi - H .W Tpa-hj. From the copy in 

die Depinniciit of P tin ltd Books, British Museum. 

This engraving of I .aces re r shows to rite foreground the 
typical wide -spreading comliads of the Midlands at harvest 
time, strll unenclosed in 17 B- If Forms one of :hc large series 
td view ■=- and pj-^peers issued by the Buck bf=,<tbera p Samuel nsd 
Nathaniel* working between 1716 and 1755, 

5 J and 6 ijcf. rexr pp, r *_ tj) 

The Railcliife Camera -u Oxford From James Gibbs" 
tkwa K^kUmtm (1747). From ihc copy in the Department of 
Pointed Books, British Museum, 

lames Gibbs (1681-1754;, the architect of the RaddiiTe, also 
built the church of St. Mary~Jc-Stnind {cf, § }8). lie was a 
Scotmian by birth, who had studied in Italy and had dicssdy 
published by it*® iii> Bod£ of (cf text p. 101), 

These views of the exterior anj interim of the RadcUhc were 
published in 1747 no The completion of its building- Gibbs, 
as Wren bad done before him when pUiming sbe library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, paid Etta* attention to the fittings 
and Emetict arrangements of hts library. % 6 show* the placing 
of bookcase and desks. The Rjtdditie was built front the 
benefaction of Dr. John Raddiffc Ul 1714), an Oxford, donor 
of medicine who hid become court physician. It was iirsc used 
to buusc only books on Medicine, Science and Natural Histurv. 

5 7 fcf text p. 46) 

The Mali From the painting (British Sehodl* #v 173?) *£ 
Btid:iii(ihani Palace. Reproduced by gracious permission of 
i fis Majesty the Kipg h 

This picrucc, originally from the Carbon House collection and 
variously attributed to HogarrH and Samuel Wsde ? ahowv an 
a:iiniatcd -eerie hi the Mai1 in the thin it ■ uf the century. In 
the centre a fashionable group surrounds Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, while around can be seen family paints, soldiers^ two 
killed Hig Wanders* while on the left arc licnehes for taking 
refreshment— and a euw. 

5 B (cf text p. 1 1 

A M.rural Parry, From th:' painting by William I fug a rib in 
the HteWlllUm Museum, Cambridge. 
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encm*h socr.%1* iiisTORV 


Thii was probably painted about 17 ji anil shiw* a family with 
lomt of their friends making music for ihemiidve*, f u music 
was not then an ailak only of listening/ 

S p (cf test p. 1 a) 

Blenheim Palace. From an air photograph by Aerofitms* Ltd* 
Blenheim* designed by Sir John Vanbrugh (who had been 
dramatist,, pod an.,I soldier before turning architect), built 
for the Duke of Marlborough as a mark of national gratitude 
for hi* victory *t Blenheim in 1704. Its building extended over 
the yea1705-17. Its esubefam baroque wits to be labelled 
by Robert Adam as doubtful in taste and its 'barbarisms and 
absurdities' as weighing down and retarding it* Architect's 
ad milted genius, Dr. Abel Evans' epitaph on Vanbrugh: 

4 Lic heavy on him, eatrii* for he 
Laid many a heavy load on ihcc. 1 

is typical of the NVlTTih century attitude to YanbrugVs grm- 
dhttt manetet: the ckssLeLt distrusted the fcitilc invention of 
the barrj^uc- 

The park sod grounds were later considerably altered «id 
developed by ^Capability’ Brown, who was responsible for the 
extended lay-out of the hkc and the great hanging woods, 
though he u-js also £/sponsible For rep facing the formal parterre* 
by the sweep of grass (in rise foreground of this photographj 
in bis cusioma:r manner The; formal garden below :he west 
ftont (cm the lake ride} has been reconstructed in recent years. 

5 it and r 1 (cf, test p. 14} 

Houghton* Norfolk. From Isaac Waic't 'The plans, etc . , . of 
Houghton in Norfolk* (175jl. From the copy in the Depart¬ 
ment of Printed Books. British Museum, 

Houghton, the wat of Sir Robot Walpole, was built between 
ijzz and 1 715 with money made out of the South Sea Bubble. 
The design was Colin Campbell's (the author of the Y'jfrwmr 
Britsmdm) but WAS chiefly carried out by Thomas Ripley; 
most ul tbs interior was William K.^nt’s with stucco work by 
the Italian plasterer Artsri. Isaac Ware (il ty66) who pub¬ 
lished these engravings of Houghton by K Foud fierier, also 
had a hand in iht budding of Houghton, though he is better 
known for his Chesterfield House 

Houghton* with Its rich decoration, its statuary, its magnificent 
collection of pictures (told to Catherine of Russia by Walpole's 
grandson for £4^,000—some ray £45.000) is an outstanding 
example of those rural palaces which were builr in England in 
ihc XVIIIth century to house Lbr treasures Unfit owners hod 
amassed* 

j 10 shows the main devatmn., while 5 T 1 and 11 show rwn 
sections of the mtenor. The rich!], utnamcntej overmantels, 
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NOTES TO THE U.UF4Tft ATIGNS 

bus-gelid^, medallion^ swag* and fdm? can Vic seen, fo- 
gcthcT with iht niches for statuary. tSie brackets for busts and 
(on die left ride of JJ ii) the library fittings for books with 
built-!© bookasa 

§ i} (of, text pH lor) 

Interior of the Bank House, Wisbech* From a photograph by 
Gmniry Life, Ltd. 

Buih in 1711 thti degsmt but modest house v» decorated in 
its present style some thirty' years later, its builder is unknown 
and themgb there is a tt«#bn that a Frenchman employed at 
Houghton was responsible for the decorative carving at ihc 
Bank House* (here is nothing to support this. Note the 
delicacy of the rococo c&rvirrg nf (he minor in this photograph 
of the drawing mom. (The cumins itc in early Victorian 
style.) 

$ 14 (cf* CC.tC p. Ifil) 

Interior of a house at Ekndford From a photograph by 
Country Life, Ltd. 

Built and decorated after the disastrous tyyi fire at BLindfnrd v 
which destroyed half the town* this bouse was occupied bv the 
Bastard brothers* who were responsible for the rebuilding of 
thC tOWUn 

5 M (cf tenp. 15 ) 

Cockfighting in i7<9- From the coloured tine engraving Til 
Ticket for the Royal Sport/ by William Hogarth (published 
1759}. Fmm a copy in the possession of fbe Parker Gallery! 
London. 

Tfu> engraving shows 1 cockfight in progress before a wildly 
csrited gathering. The central figure is a blind nobleman who 
is said never to have missed a maim The structure of the 
cockpit is dearly shown, the small circular arena in which rhe 
mains were fought out between pairs of cocks, is enclosed by 
a ledge forming a barrier to the audience The steel spurs on 
the birds* legs cm be seen and also the shadow of a man who 
las been 'basketed* (he. suspended in ft basket over the arena 
for not paying his debts}; he h osfering to pledge his. watch, 
which can be seen dangiim? from his hand* fxjekfighting went 
on rill the middle of The XIX th century* 

§ 16 (et Tert p. 1 1) 

The Haze id tibJc r From the drawing by William Hogarth in 
the Royal Library at Windsor, By gracious permission of His 
Majesty die King. 

This drawing ill use rate* the prevalence of gaming* when even 
the tutor (in holy 01 tiers] appears 10 be teaching his young 
charges how to fifty haxarti (CL note to § no on the tendon 
dubs,) 
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S 17 (tf- test p. 22s 

Duelling. Emm tlic pen and wa±h drawing (attributed rn 
William Hogarth) in ibc Department of Prints and Drawings,, 
British Museum. 

ThU duel m: c« appears to 1 >c in illustration for a novel 
(untdcntitiexl). The Scmmlf can be wren in die background* 

5 i& and 19 (dL text pp. 30, 11) 

Joseph AdiUrm and Richard Steele. Fttnxi the Kit Car Club 
portraits by KnelJet in the National Portrait Gallery, 

Joseph Add-on (167--171 9) «ui Richard Steele (1671-17*6) 
ate illu it rated here as reformers of morals and manners in the 
«My XVlUih century. Their paper T 3 f JffrJV/or in its daily 
css3lV 3, graceful in style; half-Wmorou^ half-didactic in 
cofiiersr, A! temp red to inculcate the virtues of good breeding* 
courtesy and chrvalric feding, and in doing so, created the 
lovable figure -it Sit Roger de CarerEcy, using dub or coffee- 
honae life as a background. 

5 and it (ef test pp. yo t 51) 

From the drawings by Willkm Hogarth (pevioiuly known os 
“Scenes in Button's Coffee House*) in the Department of Prim? 
and Drawings, British Museum. 

I bese drawings, which belonged ic one lime to Samuel 
Ireland, were dubbed by him "scenes in Button** Coffee I louse' 
and the various characters equated with wdl-knnwn literary 
figures inch a* Pope and Arbuihnot and Addison; in spite of 
the Eao riur he doted the drawings a* abouc 1750 he mimed 
fhat they depicted cltaiaacfs who frequented Button’s about 
1720, regardless of the Cact that Addison* for instance, was dead 
by 1719, (Ct, L. Bmyot/s Dram'rsgj fy British j 4 rfiftf t Vi A. TI, 
HKo.) These scenes, however* remain excellent representations 
°f die type* l?i ]x pie who frequented the codec houses and of 
the pursuits ihat watt on ihere. They probably dale between 
1730 an-d One suspects from ' } that tbc club bote bud 

ait cad y made his appearance in the collie bouse. 

$ ii (cf test p. 17) 

l he Newcomen Engine, from the engraving by Henry Beighton 
(1717) in the Science Museum, South Kensington* Ctown 
Copyright Reserved, 

M early as i 6 *;B I bomas Savery had invented 1 machine for 
raising water hy the power of steam; this w as improved and 
do'doped by Thomas Newcomen to become the pumps ng 
engine illustrated here. This, atmospheric aicoiti engine was 
fust used for pumping water out of ft mine in 1712; In 1717* 
Heim Brighton (the editor of Tht Lrfdftr/ Diary) published 
ibis engraving, A^ can he seen the engine consisted of a bodcr 
and rli i mn ev, willi a great wooden beam, a cylinder, a pump 
and numerous pipes. 
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5IJ and 14 (ef. ten pp. §*.**) 4 * 

Two figures it j boy and gm in the costume of Quep Acute $ 
twgn J n n s eh t# > m a b adding fcrmrrU h ni m t t!i: tt- Unite 1 * 
tod Bride veil Packet Schools in Bride Ijul’, Lundon, Hum 
2 photograph by The Tima* 

| *l {A test p. 51 ) 

Captain Thomas Cnram. Fr™ the printing by William 
Hogarth m the Foundling Hospital. 

Thomas Coram f si 56 S?—17f 1) was born in Dorset and vent to 
sea; after a period is 1 shipbuilder in America he returned to 
England as * merchmm, though be kepi in tJo^e touch with 
scheme* of col inkatioS- The rapid inCteaic in the population* 
which *eru married industrial progrt^, was offset by such 
evils a* the deiertion of new-bom (specially illegitimate) 
children, 2 practice encouraged by Eiarah p-ixir Uws and- lack of 
adequate poc-r relief- The retired sailor* Captain L-iani* often 
saw ri2i>e wretched infants 3 eft 10 die by the r udridn and con¬ 
ceived the idci of hri Foundling Hospital, though it took him 
seventeen years to tee it realized, lie received a charter in 17)9 
and the building was opened in 1745. (Or. J 17-} 

| 26 and 17 (dF- tc*t p, 5 2) 

St. Thomas" s Hospital and the Foundling Hospital- From the 
paintings by Samuel Wale and Richard Wilson (respectively) 
done in 1746 and preserved in the Foundling Hospital 
These two pictures form part of a collection of eight (presented 
to the Foundling Hospital in the XVIIIth century) of the most 
coruidcrabb hi^pitais in and near London. ' 

Tl t St Thomas's illustrated here as ol d St. Thomas S which 
lay just by the proem St* Thomas's Street m the Borough, 
Originally a hospital of Augustinhn canons* it waa closed at 
the Dissolution, but was reopened in Edward VT* reign and 
became known as one of ibt Royal Hospitals. By the late 
XVHtb ccntnrv the place was in a poor ccmdiiino and new build- 
lags were finished by 17*2- They consisted of foui courtyards* 
one of which, the Eiluiud Court with its open colonnade* 2s 
sbov. (i in lids illustrarkn- Thomas Guv (who founded Guy a 
Hospital close by Si. Tbomas^i) V3* an rattier benefactor of 
St. Thonra’a also. The statue of Edward VI in Furbeck marble 
by Sditemakers can be m on a pedestal in the right corner of 
the courtyard where it was set up in 173 ; The psc-sent build, 
ings of Sr, Thomas's on the sooth bank of the Thantes opposite 
the Houses of Pariimnent date from tiTOr 
Wlien Captain Cora in had secoted his charter for the Foundling 
Hospital (ct ^ *5) m ] 7^i be set about finding temporary 
quarters, and the first admittance of fouudJing^ w^ in a house 
in hiiEtpn Garden in 17-11. The site 10 Bloomsbury Holds was 
then bought* building began in 1742 and was completed m 
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1747. Applications for admission grew stend 11 y, and in 17^6 
Fiuliimcitt was asked for ■RJEianee. This was given in the form 
of gram* bur with flic proviso that aJi children offered must be 
accepted. The ini!us of children immediately became gtcai 
(the workhouses taking the opportunity of getting rid of their 
unwanted children] that the whole scheme was nearly over- 
whelmed through disease and overcrowding* Morality was 
&o high thac by 176* the giants were discontinued sod an 
attempt made to rectify the position. After this date admissions 
were much fewer, through lack of funds and k was not until 
17515- that the sire nest the hwpknJ was developed for building 
purposes 10 raise money to support the mstiiuhort. 

The budding on the Bloujnsmjry site illustrated here was 
designed h\ Theodore Jacobsen, The west wing was finished 
by 174) and the cast wing by 17*2. The Bloomsbury building 
was sold in 1526 and lhe children removed to new building!- in 
the country, 

5 sS and 25 (cf. tort p. 2S) 

Frt>m the drawings by William Hogarth fox the serie* of ov 
graving! representing industry and Idleness (published 1747) 
in the Department m Firms and Drawings, British Museum. 
The first of ihmc two illustrations shows the idle and the 
indintrkus apprentice at work on the Mil loam in Spkllfidib, 
Their master h baking in at the door to waich their progress. 
The second illustration show* the triumph of the industrious 
apprentice, now the trusted favourite of his master, while in 
ihe background an be seen the neat-factory candiurms of the 
business, A line of spinning wheels and looms, worked by 
women ope rati vcs h si fetches down a lung bate room, 

§ jo (cT text p* *9) 

The Bench. From t he painting hv William Ifngxrrh (17s S) in 
the FfizwiHiam Museum, Cambridge* 

The figure* sir c said to represent me F-ari Bathurst, the Hon, 
William Nod, Sir John Wilkes (Lord Grief justice} and Sir 
Edward Give* but are mure probably imaginary* 

£51 (c£ie*tp. 40) _ 

Jonathan \\ ild in Prison* From the frontispiece of Daniel 
Defoe's I'rw and Gtimutt Aiwtm! &/ th* Ufi >aJ A/tkm of 
Jonathan \l i/J (m edition 1725), From the copy in rhe Depart¬ 
ment uf Primed Books* British Museum. 

Jonathan Wild (t 6 fli?-rr 4 j) cars a flourishing organisation of 
thieves under cover of great zcaj in apprehending and puniihing 
(heft*. Hr was eventually hanged at Tyburn in 1725, having 
been convicred a* a receiver of stolen property. 

Thin plate is labelled 'lire true liiEgU:*' of Jonathan Wild, buc 
whether it is* or is not. % irunworthy portrait of the man, if h 
a realistic enough picture of a, ptfadnef in the condemned cell. 
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| (cf. rra p, fj) 

The Cummiitee of the Hwm of Commons. Ff«u the oil 
sketch by Vvillijm Hwgatth in Liu: Fi^williitiR Museum, 
CambtiJgeL 

In 17*9 3 committee was appointed *o loot: into the conditions 
of the Fleet Pnr-on; it h shown m iht s«dc depicted here 
sitting in the prison itself uuestieming die Warden* Thomas 
Ekmhridge (on the extreme left), who was twice tried tor the 
murder of a prisoner and was finally bnuclf imprisoned in ihc 
Fket- General Oglethorpe, who had taken the initiunvc in the 
im-c^rigatuin of cruelty in the treatment of prisoners, b ^hown 
in ibis group n chairman. In die foreground a prisoner is 
giving tvidrrncc. 

There ts on chbontd version of this in. the National Portni! 
Gallery, in which 3 half-naked prisoner is shown deuwmstiating 
the kind of treatment r a which prizemen were subjected. 

Hie n:iin^ on the Fit 7 william version were added by Horace 
Walpole (to whom the sketch had been given be Hogarth); 
in tbs Bamh ridge is labelled ‘Higgins the Keeper/ 

§ 1} (cf. test p, 40) 

Scene ftom Ti» Btggpr'i Op/fd* by William Hogan h. From ihc 

priming in ihe Tare Gallery, London, 

Tk fitegarV Opiru by John Gay was lint produced in ryaL 
Swift had suggested a Newgate part oral "might rroke an odd 
ptetry sort of thing/ Gai/s uritcrpreration of thifl was an 
immediate success. Its hero is a highwayman; hi? ^porting 
cast a warder of Newgaic and hh daughter, Lucs', m informer 
and receiver of stolen good*, Peachum, 61 * wile and daughter, 
Polly. Machcath mattid Folly* is informed aga Lnst by he r father, 
uid + sent to Newgate, makes a conquest of the warder's 
daughter, Lucy. In spite of the jealous rivalry between Polly 
and Lucy* the latter secures his escape from prison. 

S 34 (cf. tort p. 48) 

Samuel Johnson. From the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
{17 v6j in the National Portrait Gallery. 

Samuel juhnssih (1709—f4} 'the great Cham of literal uie' was 
born at Uchhcld, the son of a bookseller. By way of school- 
mastering and his pupil, David Garrick, he came to London in 
i7J7n Employed in various Eucrary pursuits he began work on 
bin great in 1747* Thi* was completed to ryt f (|uat 

before Reynolds painted this portrait of him)* hut meanwhile 
Thf V*mty $f Kfc-wja Wtshst had appeared in 1749 and the 
Rutoltier liad run its course itom 1 Rjsj:sLj (i 75 S 0 i 
rhe edition nf Shakespeare (17^1) and the Lif ts of th* Pftfj 
(1779 ami 1781} were still to come. Johnson founded and ran 
a literary club at the Duke's Head in Germed Street until r 7® J- 
The friend of Dr. Burney, Oliver Goldsmith and Mis* Riraie, 
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his rovcfwtion, habits icJ belief have been minutely resiled 
foe us by his companion and biogtoplicf, James Boswell 

£ SS (cf + rexr p, 4$) 

Self poTttjit by William l lnganh (17 jS). From the painring in 
the National Portrait Gallery. 

WUllim Hogarth (1657-1764), is the first great satirist in paint¬ 
ing of English mannas and morals. Apprenticed to an engraver 
he designed and engraved many pUteg for book illusnation. 
Uiir beside- tiiis he drew and painted social scenes and con- 
vcisation pieces patticulfldy sen® of sketches (later engraved) 
such as Ti* Kakt’s JVqpvxr and InAtistrj W Idh*rJj(cL g 18, 

In this self portrait he depicts himself sealed aE his easel painting 
the comic muse; he ilso painted the fine portrait of Captain 
C&ram (cf. § i}), Others of his paintings reproduced in this 
volume are Jl™ from the Bwg^r*/ O/wrj (| 5 Jh Bmrb (5 }&) w 
si Mfiikaf Pvrtj ffi 8) fc as welt as dialings sue h as DjW&tfgfS 17) 
land engravings, Brrr Street ind Gin L^ftt (§ j6 r 57) and Pit 
Tithet fir /& Rvjrjl Sport (S 1 j) + 

§ and *7 (cf, toU pp, 49-jo) 

Beer Street and Gin Lane. Engravings after drawings by 
William Hogarth (njr)* From copies in the Department of 
Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 

The health and prosperity of a beet-drinking community ns 
against the disease and poverty of a ginn^aiBuming one arc die 
contras ted lessons of these two engravings, 

In Beer Sifcct the only place- which docs not prosper is (he 
dosed pawnbroker^ on the right, whete the walls aie cracking 
find Iiave to be shored up w ith a r>ost_ In Gin Lane, however* 
Inc pawnbroker's has a handsome doorway and is in an excellent 
state uf repair* it carncs on a flourishing business # where men 
aed women are pawning their tools and household goods. 
Instead of the prosperous tradesmen of Beer Street with well- 
rounded paunches, we see a drunken populace in the last stages 
ot emaciation and disease; a cofpffc h being coffined sri the 
background and in the house to the right a suicide can be seen 
hanging from a beam. In ihc background of Gin Lane cm be 
*tto the distinctive pyramid spite uf St. George's Qiurch, 
Bloomsbury, with the lian and the unicorn (since removed) W 
the corners, 

§ 58 (ef. text p. ri) 

Sr, Miiry-lc-Stnmd. From James Gibbs' Book of AftMt&fm 
(171.B). From the copy in the Department of Primed Books, 
British Museum. 

St. Mary-lc-Stnod was the hut public building (1714-17) on 
wiiJL-h Gibbs w r as employed afiet ids icturn from Italy. (Fur 
note on Gibbs ct. note to j y* 6.) 
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NOTRS TO THE ILLUS rHATtUNS 
§ J9 (d-t«t p. 44) 

Covem Git den in 1749, From TA* A%t*ww, April 

1749, From the copy in the Department of Printed Books, 
British Museum, 

Fhis view taken ftftm the church portico shn^s the colonnade 
wiiit die finely plumed hems <1 above, and the b-Kiths of rbt- 
ma.rk« in thecentte of the equate. OnnioiUy put ■? the Abbe;, 
oi V'. cstminsrer, Govern Garden passed after the Dissolntinri 
r. ■ joltn Riivell, lint Hari os Bedford- The market daie> 
frrun the XV!hh century, the original church of St. Paul's, 
Gaveni Garden and the plan of the tqaatc being he [nigo 
Jonti (i 6 j [-4). kspiazEa was 3 fashionable prGmciisdc.ihougb 
contcjripi 1 jury references, especially in the drama, it 
would appear a disreputable one. 


S 4® «« rr- 44, 41J 

Vaiuckiil Gardens in i7$j. From Th Gttukmaift 
August 1765. From die copy in the Department of Ptinted 
Books, British Museum. 

This illustration showing the Grand TFalk in Yamhill Gan lens 
snd the Orchestra gives some idea of how London amused 
itseli in tile X V tilth century. The gardens were first Lvtd out in 
Charles IT's reign and called Mew Sprung Gardens. They were 
not finally dosed until 18159. They were the most notable of 
the London pleasure gardens, latd out with aibouts and walks; 
hi the :arly XVJIlth century, h. wcver, they had degenerated 
Ent l) * pl^c of disrepute. in tya8 they came under new manage¬ 
ment and wets much altered jr,J Improved, About 1737 the 
Orchestra was erected (with fin organ) and this w» replaced! by 
A mi ire cUlmrete Miticttirt late r; if j* this which tan be Ken tc 
the pi esc 1 it Illustration. Account* of the time i.peak of its shady 
gn,vti and hue pavilions, its delightful walks and wonderful 
illuminations, its songful (rightingales. l"lic Grand Walk 
stretched trir some 300 yards bordered by elms, and at :he end 
stood a gilded statue of Amors; other Wilis crowed this or ran 
parallel to it and were Set with triumphal arches. 

This illustration shows on either side the supper booths and 
psviiiuns; the nuin building of Vault lull was, however, the 
Rotunda for concent in wet weather. 

(A very full description of Vim shall may be found in \\' 
W roth’s Ybi Lomkft PUsit/rt Gardritt (1896).) 

1 41 f£ teat p. 4 () 

London Bridge in the mid-XVUlch ceniurv. From ihc muntiuc 
by .Samuel Scort in the National Gsllcrv. 

Inti painting of London Biidgc was made bcfoie 1756, when 
the Act for ihr tenuival of the houses fr.-im the bridge was 
passed. Mote 1 he houses Uterus el viw 11 id the jutting cui-waten 
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Cif the bridge; on the right cm %cm ihc Mrmutncm aiwl s he 
Chuxch of Si* Mentis ijic Mlttyr. 

Samuel Scott (17was 1 primer of typographical views 
and marine subjects, who shows the influence iii3t of the 
Duxch school or painting and later of Cinakutj. 

C 41 (cf* lot p, 4j) 

The T ham es near London in the mid-XVlIIth century (pos¬ 
sibly near Dcpcfiird)- Fiom the painting b> Samuel Scott in 
the Naiional Gallery. 

The rural environs of London in the middle of ihe trnmr t 
aic wed illustrated by this Thames-side £cenc_ with small 
weather-boarded houses looking on to uui rivtr fc a ferry and all 
the busy traffic of the over itself sufficiently tndiated by the 
ships in the background. (Cf flute to ; 41 above for u note 
on Samuel Scott.) 

f 4^ {ef text p. 61) 

The Spirit of Scientific Enquiry* From (he palming by Joseph 
Wright of Derby called "Expcrimeni with the Air Purtip p in the 
Tare Gallery. 

Joseph Wright of Derby (1734-97) was a palmer of portraits, 
and (as cun be seen from this illustration) delighted in depicting 
hi$ fillers by candle or firelight, 

This piome was painted 101 a Dr. Bates of Aylesbury and was 
exhibited at the Society of Artists irj 17GB. It illustrates very 
forcibly the new spirit of scientific enquiry that was abroad and 
in dramatic Ik-ttp circle ef faces achieves a vivid effect of tesdism 
in portraiture. 

I 44 (c£ text p. 61) 

Edward Gibbon. From the portrait by Henry Walton in the 
National Portrait Gallery. 

Edward Gibbon (1717-94) published, the firs! volume of his 
EWr/w &xd Fail cf im Ksman Empirt in 1776, further volumes 
followed in 17Stthe work being completed in 17&7; it was ,ia 
great a contribution to English, prose style as to historical 
scholarship. 

5 45 (cf text p, 10a) 

Edmund Burke. From the portrait ft771) by the studio of 
Reynolds in the National Portrait Gallery. 

Edmund Burke (x7x9^7'!. one of the foremost political figures 
of the later XVIIIib century, was not only a staicrnian and 
an orator bur an accomplished essayist as wdL Mb works 
ranged ftnrti ihe early Vin&iticit cf Ndfitfo/ Sniffy to RiJ&rtimu 
M /A* F ri-orb Rush/ft an; he was actively concerned in criticism 
of govcEnmcnt policy in the war with America; m advocating 
the abolition of slavery lie supported Wllbctforee; keenly 
ime tested in Indian affairs* paitkidwly in thii investigation of 
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the East India Company's butinns, he moved for the impeach* 
mem ftfWtnen Hastings, and Anally quartclled with the TSluftt 
over his iiriiudc to the French Revolution and joined rotccs 
with the Ttities. 

5 46 (cf text p. 34) 

’The Liberty of the Subject* (October mq>, A satire on the 
press .gang bv Jurors Gill ray, From a prim in the Departm ent 
of Prints and Drawings. BtiiiTi Museum. 

James Gillray (1737-1813) coveted in cxtratird madly wide 
range of political and sodil satire, Many of his caricatures ate 
savage tiuhrtmeitts of condirirmfi or personalities. This print 
front the period of the wars with America, France and Spain, 
and of riots and mob violence in London, is an attack on the 
press*gang method of recruitment.. 

5 47 (c£ text p. j 4 ) 

Sailors going aboard men-o’* war in Portsmouth Harbour- 
From the wet prospect of Pmnmuurh in 1745 from Samuel and 
Nathaniel Buck’s Vim j «f Cajtks, Abbtjt W Toimj. From the 
copy jn the Department of Printed Books, British Museum. 
This engraving shows the great wooden men-o'-war Iring in 
the harbour. The longboats, full of reluming sailors, arc 
bulling out towards them, while on the right more sailors lan 
he seen saying good-bye to their fimiiics and sweetheart*, or 
waiting wuh their bundles to be taken off, 

S 4« (d‘ test p. 33) 

The Soldier’s Return. Water-colour by Samuel Hieronymus 
Grimm (1770)1 From the original in the Depawuem of Prints 
and Drawings, British Museum. 

Typical of me aftermath of war in Europe and in India Is this 
scene of the 'missing’ soldier, who r etui ns disabled to find his 
wife married again, his own children having been mtscrabiv 
relegated to the workhouse (on the tight). The setting of the 
scene at the Chequers and Homs Inn is thought rn be in Essex, 
(Cf. Rotha Mary Clay's &ubm 1 Hirr&gma Gritsor (1941).) 

Tlte Swiss artist. Gain to (17*5-74), came to En eland in'mf.S, 
and until his dcaih in 1794 was a tireless illustrator of English 
scenety and social life. He exhibited vt the Royal Academy and 
at the Society of Arrian as well as working for such natrons as 
Sir William Burrell the antiquity and Dr. Kit e (for whom cf 
note rr. § 49 below), tor both or whom he produced drawings 
of antiquities and curiosities. Hi* work covers a wide range 
from a record of an Encaenia at the Shddonian (5 ^4] to that of 
the Durham method of roasting a baron of beef (J7 so. from 
old beggar woman ($ 31) to the Pump Room of ibc King’s Bath 
at Birli ($ ®t>- With him we can travel the roads of XVUIih 
craimty England, visit its country houses, witch 1 game of 
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tikke* or attend * di»tfilniUk>n o{ drnitv. Oihtt examples nf 
fate work will he f< i mid below. 


i 4<J (c£ ^3CE p. ift) 

Dirmbuiinn of c hr* dry at Duthiir. Ftesm rfac drawing by 
$* H. Grimm (undated) in the Kaye Cnlleetk hi. B.M, Add, MS. 
(MJ9* £. 2 h 

Os. Eidtam K<iyc f Prebend of Southwell and Durham and 
luer Dean of L men In, was Grimm': pal ton for twenty years 
(from S7?y to t 7 -i>4>h (For full note nn Grimm cf. note tu § 4 & 
above.) Grimm went on * tour with Kaye about 177ft t0 *% 
north of England and made many sketches m Durham. Tha 
illufiirauon show’s s^mc of the old women, receiving their 
bounty of day pipes and bun dles of toad. 


5 jc (d. text p. sft) 

Wofkhouve ji Bitnnn^ham, built i?jt- From W, Huttons 
hUftorj $f BrtmiHgham (17*1). From a copy in the Department 
of Printed Books, British Mutism. 

The author (if slxit history remark j. that workhouse* did sw 
become general Until rijo and says that this une was erased a* 
Blrmingfiam in 175 5 and cost 'which 1 ne continues, 

'the stranger would rather suppose, ^\u> the residence of a 
■j grnlrm an^ than thai of 400 ampere. 1 The left wing was added 
in 17^6 and a* the infirmary, the nghi in 177^ as f a place 

for labour* coating rapecnTely an additional £400 sod £l^o to 
build. 


i $t and 51 (cf. test! p, jft) 

A beggar woman. Flora the drawing be S. R Grimm (undated) 
in the Kaye GolIcctiotL B.M. AdiL MS. 11,548, t 14a. 

The disabled cobbler. From the drawing by S. H, Gnmm 
(undated) in the Kaye 4 ^Section. B.M. Add. MS. 15.546* f-Mj. 
(For note on GtirtOU and hil walk tt note to ^ 4® above.) 

5. j j (of, test p. 6r) 

The good ptenneeat Church performing the duty ofaChriSUUL 
From the drawing by William Hogarth tut (he series nf en¬ 
gravings rapretuning Lndi&try and Idloxw (1747) in (he 
Department of Prints and Drawing r, British Muaeupx. 

The mass of ihe nation was either actively or passively Gbrt i - 
tian, accept mg the tdigion that it was mught , ' 

Ntiic the galleries, the high bo* pew a and the ihree-deckei 
pulpit. (Fot other drawings in ihb seties cf. 5 2S and i^and 
For general note on Hogarth cf. noit 10 £ JlO 

$ I 4 (rf. tcxip.fa) 

Divine service in Bath Abbey. From the drawing by 5. H. 
Grimm (undated) in rise Kaye Golltcibm B.M Add. MS. 
11,546, f . 101. 



VOTES TO TUB ILLUiTIt ATTOSS 


Thu vfiiy detailed in Indian ink depict- i Iqte XVitlth 

ttttfmy corcgrcgflffitiTi it prayer d urine; s-ctvke m Bain Abbey 
\/ 17&8}. Note how evety araihblc inch of v-^all space is 
idiody taken up with funeral UKinunicaii. (For generaj note 
On Gismii. ell nort tu [ 4ft.} 

a fcf text p. 64) 

Dr. .kaye viils village children near Prior Park* Biifr. Ft am 
tht drawing by 3 . H* Grimm fumintedj in ihe Rue Q 4 ]fcctioq* 
B-M + Add. MS. 1^54?* f- Sj, 

[Ffit general note on Grimm and hit relations with hk patron 
Dr. Kaye a, notes 10 \ 4S ami 49 above.) Grimm accompanied 
Dr. Kxyt ro Somerset md ■ uluer founds* in the west of England 
during ihc you* and the then Dean % ieen m this 

iilnstmtian in 4 country tanc near prior Park, Hxsh, urith 4 
group of ehildrett, whom ht appears to be leading in prayer. 

§ snd *7 [cf, pp. 67, 6fl) 

The old and new meeung houses xe Btnningluim in 17B1. From 
W. HuxeooTs HijUtj *f optwac^. ^^ (tyej;. Fmm 4 cop? in the 
Department of Printed Bunk*, British Muveuite 
The author of this history says iba" di^nten or pttsbvtcrw 
had hdd a licence for meeting at Dlgbcth Czftcr the extinction 
of the Stum Race') and that rhe pkee was still called Meeting 
House Y«d* even 1hough the building had become a wotkabop 
for burton making ; anutker had been elected in K mg William* 
time, and known as "The Did Mealing* after the eroetfon 
in i fjiQ of 'The New Meeting.* J This 1 (iays liutron) a h in a 
style of deganne and ha* few cqmif. ... In Dec. *76*. Mr. 
! burkes dedining die pairofal calc, the congregation judiefcuudy 
turned ihcjr thoughts toward 1 the Celebrated Dr, Priest^.. 
1 K.R, unc of ihe first philosophers erf the age; whose mc , :u 
f^eem otmom in every tyt, bur hri hotel* This is an intcremng 
niEntciicc tu the intcndiuiun of science and dis^enf inp religion 
if tills periudL 'Dr. Priestly 1 was of course the 'dBeuverei' of 
otygen—Joseph Priestley—thcoJogun and sdcndst, who had 
already published lib Hijfary vf Eketriap and was bier to 
publish a GrrxrvJ Hii/fijj I u/ ri# Ctea GStf/ii. His opimmift 
which included icicction of ihe inspL rat-i on uf the imi of the 
Bible and of the doarilK of the atonement, together with hji 
lympatby for the French Herolmicm. made hirn unpopnla? and 
ciused the wrecking of his house by a mob, whJchdcsJroycd hu 
lxx>ks and papers, lie re tiled to America in 1794. 

5 |S (d. text p. <jS) 

Gfetifge W'hitdidd. From the painting by John Wailasian 
(*. 1717) in th? Nukiml Portrait Galley 

Geoi-ge Wliitefidd 14714-70), the Methodki prcaclutr, was 
famous for his extempore preaching*, and gained an unmemc 
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popular following. He undertook mutstouAiy work in Georgia 
and lui evangelical ternrt took him through Virginia and 
Carolina as wtll a* to Net? York and PcnmyJvanijL In 1741, 
cm hk mum no London, he set up *M outfields Tabernacle, and 
afterpteaching journeys lo Scotland became Lady Huntingdon's 
cLapSim. l ie finally untied to America, where lie died. 

y, [cf t ccit pp- 6?, 68) 

John Weslcv. From the pandit by Nathaniel Hone (1766) in 
1 he National Portrait Gallery. 

John Wei ley (1705-9 *), the founder of Methodism, had been 
utdained in 17:) and became his fatheri curare iwu years 
brer. In 17^9 he became the leader of his brother Cbtkf *4 
methodist sodtty at Oxford* and then undertook the charge of’ 
the mission to Georgia. Coming under die influence uF the 
Moravians he became, un his return to England, 1 member of 
their society and vis iced Count Zinzendorif He opened a 
meth^disT chapel xi Bristol in 1759 and another in London 
the ^amc year. He then broke hit Moravian carmtxtioni and 
rcniiUficed CalvLisisne Use Erst Methodist conference wa* held 
in 1744 and [hereafter Wesley made constant evangelical jour¬ 
ney* throughout the British Wes* after yeptauon from she 
Qaurch uf England, he spent much time in the organisation of 
his chapcl-i and turning of lay preachers. 

60 (t£ lest p. 78) 

Derby and its silk mills in 17x8, From Samuel and Nathaniel 
Buck's Vitvs af Catfkf* .-Ubnj jxJ Tmxi< From the copy m 
the Department of Printed Bnob^ British Mtisuufij. 

Tfrne silk mills represent the flr&t factory proper in England, 
buili for the Lnmhc brothers \it Derby in 1718 r Thonuis I.ombe 
sent his hi other John to Italy to secure ihe secret uf ailk-thruw- 
ing machinery, which was jeaioinly guarded by the Italians* 
John succeeded bin is said o> hfcvc l*cen murdered on lus 
return to England by m Italian in revenge for stealing the 
secret. The silk mill can be seen jusi below and to the right of 
the efaiitcb UAvct and standing directly on the nver bank; 
tn general appearance it is not unlike the Hbitahire cotton mill 
in 164, whiu was built in 17! j T 

61 fef. tat p. 7!) 

View of Ujimingbam (tom W HuitonT Hr/terr cf 
(178i) H From a copy tn the Department of Printed Books, 
British Museum, 

This view of Birmingham shows how even in a town qf small 
industries of lung standing, the immediate surroundings were 
still rural, su spite of *Mr, Turner's Bras 5 war la* on ihe tight 
just beyond the slit] nnbnilEH/n hdd^L (The workhouse teprn- 
duccd in § jp may be seen m this view 10 the kit of the 
bxausworks.) 
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5 (tf t*Xl p. |)OJ 

Colliers* houses .in the r-^d !*■ NcivcmTc. Ff* tl:r drawing 
by £L It Gnjnm in ihc Kave Collection, B.M. Add. M5- 
H-I 4 J* f< fiB. 

This iketch was made by Grimm ah the northern tow that lit 
tnok with Dr. Kaye in 177* (cf note*. m 5 -s* A Ttd 49 above Far 
general natr on Grimm ami Sst? patron Kacej. 

Note the qut^idcOTivrQtfCJ and me pig just being driven our of 
doors, 

5 fit {df. text pp. 17. 99) 

Onjhers biding coal wagons. From the drawing be 5 . FL 
Grimm in the Kaye f oltecit m, IvM. Add M 5 r v^.;-, f, 1^;. 
This -ki-ch, miidc while Grimm '**% in Northumberland in 
1778, Lilustcaiei the type of horse-dtavn truck used for loading 
cnal round about Newcastle. (For general note - in Grimm ar,d 
ns? [■ ■■!■ tn [he north with his patron Dri Kaye, cf* notes to 
5 48 and 49 above.) 

* 64 (a test p. 96) 

Two cotton nulls. From Thomas Pennant's of in 

Pend*t *f I PWtforti m?d HiftnttJf (1796)* From a eapy in (he 
Department t >1 Printed Books, British Museum. 

Tins Flintshire cotton mill (built in e 7S t in six weeks) of six 
Storeys much in common with rhe Dir by silk mill of 171* 
fcf. ; 60) ar indeed with Arkwright's own cotton mill .lt Oom 
ford. But it bi grnaser architectural przi&moQ *—it fao^n a 
pediment on the central block, which is brought slighdj for- 
ward from tbcinsr of rhe budding. It was lighted (Pennant tells 
us’ by kjS sash windows 'which nightly exhibit a mmr ghmims 
illumination/ and was worked by a water-wheel it feet high 
and 7 fees wide with a fail 1 t water of ig feet. 

Pennant's dcseFsptinn of rbc organization of these mill* is worth 
tjUUiiEig for the :rttercLvtiug bght i: throw-, on working corntb 
tion« there, ft war owned by the Colton Twist Co. (founded by 
Mr, John Srmllrv of Preston) and had JOO-4&0 apprentices, 
whom (sap Fermam) they feed and clothe iti commotlkii* 
houses built for that purple, the bny> jnd girls an separate 
hou$a. These house* Arc white washed twice ever)’ year, are 
f urn -gaged three time-, a week thcough every apxrirrietL!. with 
smoak of tobacco, beside? this the ifeping rooms arc washed 
IWkc 1 week, and (he bed stocks arc frequently sprinkled with 
rccriitcd ci\\ of nr. All the window* in the deeping rr^ini^ open 
at the tops, bv which 1 thorough drai't of air h admigted dun rig 
the whole time the children ace at work. To these and other 

E rceamionti ihe good *ratt of health of so nmiy children may 
= justly attributed; for though rhe number ni apprentices hare 
not been less than 300 for cliche seven you? past, they have only 
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buried mto. Their fond frtr dinner is bctf nr poti: ami pfttfi 
tots three or fivyr timr- a week, the mh«t dim herring* tnd 
p-stai^ci, or soup *nd bituJ And ehcc?c, ±< much u- they please 
to cat. Tbdr breakfast* And suppers in summer is milk and 
frurtid; in the winter, when milk cannot be had, they drink 
porridge m broth, with, brad and cheese, A surgeon is 
ippe^irued to *upctfnicnd p -hdt hcairh, and a Sunday school 
k regularly attended b\ a owtCTit each house. 

*Out little children sleep three in a bed, ihc larger tkes only 
two, and those who work in ihc night Arc io far from succeed¬ 
ing filch other In die same btsh* that they do nut even sleep tn 
the same rootm/ 

Pennant goes on to describe the process df eel ion manufacture 
and says that most of the cotton twist goes into ginghams and 
calicoes for England and Scotland. He -tays that 'mutes' are 
used hcic and notes the great increase in building and the 
population hcomrht to Holywell nod G teen field by these msik, 
(Cl, rc*t illmtraiion& for types of enadnnciy eh use in such 
mills,) 

% Cl (Cb IC 5 U p. 7 ?) 

Copper and Brass works hi Flintshire. From Thomas Pernianf s 
Hr/fcrj /// i jrftfcjr &f Whjitfwd >tnd Hoiyvtii (1796), From a 
copy in tfrt Department "f Printed Hooks, British Museum, 
These brass briery milk which belonged to ibe Greenfield 
Copper and Btats Gx, wtn: originally built in 1766, but were 
added to and much improved in ryEG. Petulant tells us in his 
history that they made kettle^ oxb and orriiimenis for Africa 
Note the still ivtial setting and the mill pool fuc water power. 

5 66 (ct“ ie*t p. 74) 

Wefath cattle drovers on the road to Oteroarvon. From the 
water-colour by Paul Sandby (1777) hi the Department of 
Print* nnd Drawings. Briush Museum. 

Paul Samlb? the watet-iTflknarpainter and engraver* 

drew, painted and engraved a number of topographical &cer,M* 
which arc valuable records of ibe countryside of his time. 
Alter the *4j he went 10 Scotland to help in the purvey njf the 
Highlands and eiumpl& of hh Edinburgh sketches can be seen 
at J 

This scent of Welsh tank drovers Is lively apt] graceful and 
gEvts a g- id idea > ?t the wild, nnculrivATed country <f XV tilth 
etniurtr Wiles. (Other WVbH subjects by Paul handby can be 
seen beli >w be < t*T and, 69,; 

$ 67 (cf. tocr p : 74) 

A Castle a it WjJea Fro m the nraier-cnlnut drawing bv Paid 
Saiidby m the Depanmeru 01 Prints and Drawings* British 
Mitteiim. 
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VOTES TO THE T LAF STfLATl ONS 

{Cf note to l 66 above for note on Fiui SauJby and other Weteh 
ruhjeers.) Note xhc bullock cm, the woouri riding side saddle 
with * rah liiE and the donkey with panniers, 

{ 6® (cf- ittl pp 74) 

Tile sttfjsFtil of Snowdon from Ca pel Cttrfg- From Thomu 
Pert mint's Tmp m tf^V/ i# J77J (pub. 1778), V it. Il J Thi 
Jstirmrj /? (pub. 1781). From a copy in the Department 

if Primed Bonks, Miiiish Museum 

This lllttatftffao show5 haymaking j?ojng on just belnw 
Snowdon. Note the type pi earner fut the hay T which the 
horse draws, the rough atone wall round the bavstack ud the 
left and in the background the small houses and chapeL 
Thomas Permara (17 uS-98) was a mtmalUr a* well as 1 traveller,, 
and published hsi varinufi tours through Eng land, Scotland^ 
Wales md Ireland with numerous engravings hut o ric castles* 

antiquities, and flora and fauna ai wdj. 

S 69 <cf. I£it p. 74) 

\\ clsh landscape with mine. From, a winer-colour drawing by 
Paul Sarulby in tbe National Museum of Wales at CaidiiF, 

(for general note ou Paul Saadby iind liiS usher Welsh illustta- 
tkxm* c£ J 6b above-} 

The top of the shaft urn be teen here with the mechanism for 
drawing up the coal (worked b) tbe horse}- 

S 7c and 71 (cf. tat p. 9$) 

Twi) agricultural labourers. From the drawings by S H, 
Grimm in tile tCaye Collection. B.M, Add, MS. 1^347, n. *4 
md trj. 

Two typical agricultural labourer*, wish t wo-piojteed fork 11 J 
siaif, ate ikm hcd here by Grimm {V ■ : whom see dote n> § 4$ 

Ni *tc the ttnuck worn by the secor.il figure. 

5 7 * »nJ 7 ! (d' tcit p. 79) 

Turnpike mad near Oxford. From 1 drawing (1777-81) by S. IL 
Grimm in the Kaye t-ulleakn, B.M r Add. MS, 1)446, i- 16; 
and footpad* umcldng a traveller, From the pen and wash 
drawing by S> Ih Grimm [1775) in the Victoria and A!hen 
Museum, S. KeaaiitgKin- 

The first sketch shows a turnpike road near Oxford with gate 
And kdlfcotite, while the s^ciind depet-i armed fourpads attack¬ 
ing a lonely traveller. 

I 74 (tf-•*** p. t?) 

Stage Coach on the Dover Road by Philip at Lauthctbourg 
OT?f)- From the painting in the possession at the Parker 
Gallrry^ London. 

This painting is uf particular interest in that it iUustmev the 
road surface of A mam highway, as the Do vet toad WiSi one 
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can euilj understand that onty a heavy fuJI rf rain w** 
INcessaiy to turn it into n raoraw of mud. ’The humble' 
cin be Ken *dingmg to rbc lumge on tbr roof/ while 
tintc passengers ride in the boot behind The Imlc group 
ifl the io; eg foitftdi has sppirentLv just bece pur down bv the 
Coach. 

lliL piituer of this scene. Philip dc Lourherbmug (1740-if I i) 
™ ne to Eogknd in 1771 and designed scenery and costumes 
for Garrick, lie k chicily known as a pamicr of Sind- and sea 
scape*, genre and batik pieces, 

j 7V t 76 jnd ^ (cf. cm pp. tot) 

Tlte ile-bcnch, cowherd and milkmaid, um 1 ribhmng. From 
the paintings bv George Motiand in the Twe GjJkry, London, 
George Motiand (1763-1804], the extraordinarily p.eeeochiu$ 
Ik»v, whi> exhibited at the Royal Academy Jt liic age of feu, 
dissipiEcJ hh undoubted talents tor inimal and genre paimifig 
in a life which wai chiefly noted for its excesses in drink and 
dizbT. He painted an enormous nunibci tjf picas, nu-civ uf 
which liLtlifuily depict English rural life at the end of the 
XVmth cemucy. 

S 7# (cf* Text p. Ilj) 

Method of muring a baron of beef in thiihairj (f, IT7SV 
the dnivrmg by S. FL Grimm in ihc Have Collection* 
B.AL Add. MS. 15,158, f. 

Tlie kitchen appoint meets for cooking meat 'In the piece' am 
he studied hm* The worn ah whose responsibility i. h u> ice 
liiai the 'baron 4 is evenly mul truly cooked has the pjWEtctiun 
-*■ at het ix^k. Above the fire -place can be seen a 

spit for roasiing fowls, etc,, which could Ik; evenly cooked 
by mining the bar on which they were spitted (cf method m 
S 34 d Volttmc l trptiadiiced-from the Luttrdl Psalter)* 
{For 4 general note on Cirimm and his northern. ton: cf. notes 
to J 48 and 49.) 

S 19 tact p. 9 j) 

A NV.rihumbettmd fctm kimhen f e 77 &). From the drawing bv 
f H. Grimm, m die Kaye CbBedfe^ B-M, Add. MS 15,543. 

I"he farm kitchen was the cent re tit life and warmth cm the 
I iitt;-. Gfimrn drew hen- j ryptcal room with thick L J'4hs t dorp 
u ijtik.-ii- ’ill, l>;imcd ditin|* and nsglr-noi k; the ciuldnin 
hcaitng ovei the generous Etc. the jjtm above the chimney, the 
mab-bottomed chair and plan table. He has tinted In die 
comet that he sketched it u 'Gncvc's fjna,’ 

| Sc and 3 1 (cf. t«i p. * s ) 

’W cmati hnttung kelp. From a drawing bv S. H. Gtimm in the 
Kaye Collection, B.M Add. MS. f. 10S: and women 
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* Waning fiflh near Bjlnbimib Otlle; fjcciin u dc .1, wmp b. li 
Grimm in the Kaye QilkcUoiii B,M, Add. MS 15,141* f i 3 o. 
Both r. r^-f*. 

Then: two wayside «ketches observed by Grimm on h» 
northern tout with i m y/*iftju D: (Give :'d notes ju S 48 
49} show a Northumbrian peasant woman burning seaweed or 
kelp, which was ^prt 3i3 on rht land as a mumue, nld u group of 
Hamburgh women h\ 4 pump arid trough gutting fish. 

5 3s and S j {dv iit:£ p. IJ9) 

The Vforsley-Manchester Canal From Arthur Young's X6r 
A fufl/Aj Tnxr fhrvugh fh Xvrtf* vf liagluttil (1770). From j copy 
jo rise Department of Piloted Book*. British \Ui.ir mn, 
lit letter A LX of this book, Aichur Young (cr note to 5 i* 7 l 
the agncuJftiriit, drr-ctih-% hit visit to the Duke ot Bndge- 
watci'* 'navigation*—the W'oniey-Manthesiet canal cnnutiturtcd 
by Bcindlcv 17(10-1—and tells how the canal u carried lotisi 
the Rivet Irwell at Barton Bridge by aqueduct. || Si shows 
tfcb With a barge going a vet the aqueduct, 5 S J shows the 
mouth of the subterranean tunnel at wotslcy, w lieje the eartal 
vii driven underground to the mine writ kings. Men are 
working in the neighbouring quartv And at the crinc fen hulk¬ 
ing the gren blocks of stone into the barge. 

§ I4 (c£ teit p, 99) 

tronbrirfge, Shropshire. From a photograph by Miss ML 
Wight. 

The first cait-iion bridge (cast in 1773 and erected 1779-^0) 
still spans the Severn near GjalhrooLdale. Ii was bojic by 
Abraham Darby, manager of the Coilbrookdde Ironworks, 
after the design h) Thomas Frirdtard. The ose of coke for 
1 melting iron ote W first developed by bin father* Abraham 
Dae by the second, uird the iron bridge was itself Ciit in the 
foundry of the Gralliioofciiilc works. 

The single-row bridge consist? of five arches si dc by side, each 
ai>i>iii z yards lr*m esch other* forming & ilngk roadway. The 
full dimensions and derails arc given beneath tli£ engraving of 
rhe bridge printed by J Edmunds of Maddcy at the time of its 
erection; a copy can he found in the Department of Prints 
and Drawings, British Museum. 

§ 81 (e£. text p. 88) 

Emtajkc to ihe Pump R.^om of rhe King’s Rath m 1789, From 
the ilia wing bv S. fiL Grimm in the Kaye GiUccteoii. 1 LM. 
Add. MS. e 18 V 

Grimm did 1 number ofdrawings ar, and ill the mriglitourhood 
of, B*rh, during his visits ibete with Dr Kaye from 
{cf. otKe oti Grimm m 5 4^)- Here he - hivws the decorative 
fountain with* wtfrrcs* < in jo elaborately pleated cap] drawing 
the water* for visum? m the Pump Room, 
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5 *6 and lit (cf, text ft. BH) 

Bjr! ir 17**—*•'. Fnws the per md wash -kctrftn by 5. H 
Gfirtim in ibc Rave CiUecfien 1UI. Add. MS !,^,C I- 
and 8S. 

Tlw fa&hiormbh! apa of Bnrh tt«s virtujlli- created bf ibc 
* u, ‘ Juttn W< »od y (fillher aru! son) h under the patronage or 
fLIpli Allen ol Prifn Part. The dtlcr Wood icttled at Bash in 
i7Z7«pd tfi him may be iLmibuied the Circus* Quern\ Squuc 
sr.d Gay Street; while to hii son belong a hr Uppci Assembly 
Roohb (jt7t} (mr ihe Old Asnsnblv Room by ibe Abbey 
when: Beau Nish reigned) and Royal Citffittt (1769)* These 
sketches by Grimm idiftw Bath lying spmd out on iib bills in 
sul! rural imroundifigs* (Poe a note .m Gmum and iiii p*trdn* 
D:. K«ye» cf- notes to 5 4® and 49 and to £ 8j ufckjve.) 

5 88 ami 89 (c£ texr pp K ia« p ufl) 

Drinking posset. From the sketch bj 5. H, Grimm in the Kaye 
Collection, ti. M. ^dJ. MS, iMJ7 T L 7z: and Gauntry Dancisg 
ir. the WYinu' ball, also by S, H. Grimm* B.M. Add, MS, 
*M 4 % £ m* 

Tnt! iirst sketch i. possibly from Derbyshire) shnws a counity 
bouse party guttered round a bowl of p-oiset* front which their 
hyn 11 filltngtheirtumblers Probably 1775. 

The second sketch shows servaijis dandng to. the fiddle and 
probably dates from the fame yot (P* 1 ? geta-erd note ttn 
Grunin c£ J 48.) 

5 90 91 (cf. eed pp. to*. 105) 

Hiidmam Conn, GIuucv>tcn|iire. The mu$fc fc^-m and the 
c!inmp room (deco rated about 17 & 3 ) Fioni phbtojnftph* by 
Dmntry life* Ltd. 

liighnarvi Qjilh iudfi built during the Common wealth to 
replace die earlier tatMiu destroyed in the Civil Ww, if not of 
interest ^ the present contest—that ol - (he XVlltih century— 
hin its interior was almost completely redecorated shout 1760. 
iTic: dceotailnm present interesting a nrrjsts between ibc 
toeoOT nature of the stucco waH deeouibflf of the music forrni 
and the simplicity of the dour-cue* and chimney -piece of the 
dining mrira The furniture in the latter h XYllIib tcniury 
hut the pitiurts were tir^r assL-mhlcd be Hi^npiti until much 
bier s bcieg part of the great CnUectkui funned by Thomas 
Gambler Parry, who bought liighruim in 1857 llie udlco- 
tum con£im matnly of early todian pictures, hut those in the 
present ilhumtk'ft are portraits of the Barry fitmUy; that over 
the mantelpiece ™ inhibited at the Society of Anuts in 17*19. 
and Eeprcvmtr Thomas Fairs (of the E^st India Compairr} with 
Admiral Gnmuh (wi secretary he was) and Kempcntdi . n 
licit dme tlie Admirals iiig capiain): n is by Tilly Kettle, 
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SDTES TO HZ fttU\THATJ 0 K 5 
(rf. tetf pp, IIX, M >) 

Cricket 41 ihe Artillery Ground, lofidnsi. From a admired line 
cnirtAvingfpiib, E7*c}Liy R Cult Fit msl a copy j \\ tJac pcfscMina 
of she Parker Gallery* London. 

in this iiluatiatuon, tit curbed bat, the two Ujw stumps and the 
frCOic keeper whh hii rjJb can be seen Note the rough ground 
of tilt pitch, 

(c£ text pp, t [?, tit) 

Cricket m Mirvlcbonc in T793 From 4 drawing by S. hL 
Grimm in the Kaye Collection* B M- Add. MS. M P t4** L 
This view of cricket it Marvlieboct u-ai done in June 179 j from 
a house sn Devonshire bereer belonging to Ladv Kaye, wife oc 
Grisnftfs pattern {for whom cf. note to 5 4J and 49—the Dean 
had hmme* hamriet in i-f^and married in 1791). The curved 
bat anif lute wicket mc much the same as in the earlier lecne 
(dl S ns), 

(cC teal pp 7^ 7.0 

The interior ..s' the Shdd mian a- Oxford. From the drawing 
by S. H, Grimm in the Kaye Collection, B.hL Add. MS, 
*M 4 &. t +J- 

The Sheldoilian Theatre had been (iaSgticri by Wien and built 
at the com of Atehbishop Sheldon {1669) tn house the Urtrver- 
fiirv at in Encaenia* held in honour of the fnunijeoi and bene- 
factors of the L mversaty H Gnmm** drawing show* *«di t 
fuiKtirtn tn progress before a fiuhiwnhEc gathering, with a 
to wily gallery nf undergraduates. This was probably drawn 
between 1777 ami tylt; she redutiod of prize poeffii, oratiuns 
and the pfc^entaiion of honorary degrees were, and arc* all 
features of this annual commemorative gathering. 

f<£ text pn- SB, 1741 

bit William H.r tikon, From the painting hy the stisdiu of 
Reynold* (1777) ia E ^ c National pottmr Gallery, 

The Archaeologist anti diplomat* Sir William Hamilton (*7$©^ 
iJBoi), husband ui Nelson's .Emma, is lllusrmed hetc a? one uf 
the XVUtib century intiuujria and c^itcGfors, the fruits of 
whn^ Works event nliy enriched the rmsodil colkcltonr. As 
Envny and Hemp (’tenuity in Napks he witnessed rhe eruption 
of Vesuvius fmaking rrrni, ascents of the mountain), was in 
dose touch with the excavations at Herculaneujii and Pompeii* 
and inaiKtl a very- fine collccnon uf aruiquurio—Etruscan 
twa tnneottss, marble*, gem* and coins! part of which be 
sold to the British Museum in 177^ 

He is shown here {w ith Vesuvius m the background) sur- 
rounded by ,MbS M bonk; am! j 1:1^477 ■« :«c> ± illustrative ■.; ins 
interests. 
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5 9-6 (cf_ re\i p. SB) 

The 'Tribima’ of the Utfei Gallery it Florence. From the 
P 4,r,!jn S by Jnliann Z~rfany ai W'-ndsnr Castle, Bv cnemus 
permission of HU Majesty the King. 

This picture was exhibited it tile Royal Academy in md 
was panned in Florence by Zoffany in the liter ittc’s . I: shows 
skUis. British cogncsrcnL! i D d visitors to Florence, ciuminin^ 
the wealth of pictures and tsatiiiry in die Uffizi Gallery. It is 
ttpiiductu lint to give tome idea of the titilth ot Art trotutts 
which met the X\ lllth century i dlov/f* of the Ciisnd T 'tit in 
Inly. Scull v.-nndtr ihit he burned to briny' back something 
l ! !! W ’^ JT nn *’ an inferior piece ora cops’) to remind him 
' 1 a L ]l *™» c Elotua, t.j enrich hi* house tit often to sour him on 
[■? bujk - r,t ' 4 ' «**» ( 0l ever. Ji new house) in which to athihu 
r-r, MUHnia to the lj«t advantage. JW magnificent i 
,h r <■-'** ! '■ : i mi) be e =cn ,„ the following illustration 
^ IiaiJ . »h*>wing I he sculpture hall as arranged by 


5 37 (cf- text p, 88) 

The saJpturr gallery at Newby Hall, Yolks. From , photo* 
graph by Country Lilt, Ltd. 

Tm> collection was made by William Weddell who visited 
Rome in 1765 an ft spent most ot hi* JeUunt hours in eoltrrrine 
anoques. When they were brought to England they were 
pUfcri in three rooms, specially built for them, and are still 
nearly all m their original positions. The work of adaptation 
and addition was designed and carried out hv Robert Adam 
.0 uthypi also esn be aligned ilic decoration and arrangement, 
though tne latter was dune in conjunction with Weddell him- 
-dr, the aim being to mike the three rooms of the gallcit : 
nxtsmtTUction of a Roman interior. Among Weddell's agents 
m coilecong th«< antiquities %w Jenkins (associated with 
tun in ! i a mi Eton) who did not hesitate to ’sting' the cnlleanr, 
bur tiisTlfed himself (to himself) bv providing Rtnhs or even a 
car* wlteic ihse %rtic missing, witdDnl the iccinitat*s kiiow- 
ledger 

*♦ 9* r '9 (rf- tear g. tot) 

HutcUandi Surrey. From a photograph bv Country Lite, Ltd,; 
anil West Wycombe Part, Buck* From * photograph id the 
possession of the Central Office of Information. Crown Copy¬ 
right Reserved. ^ 

i or me most nan round Georgian. . . . The more nretemiuiia 
w'ere m the PaUadkq ,. r tome other style that the owner hid 
observed wn hi* Irjlijd. tour/ 

Hatcys^ct busli in should be Ctimraskd frnh Wtsi 

WycwniN! P*ifc. The pbin red bqck exterior of ibe fotmrrr. 
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donColi Bulicrt Atltm 1 ! fint recorded Wulk of Ifr 
tenor decoration, West Wycombe Park wif hmk m its present 
form hcr^L'-n i 7^ and ti.-i by thr urtfcrnoui : kdi ri:c Fun 
— 'iit Ff-ncii D*u 3 sw■ . * d T 2nd fo 1- sir". Tfc k plu ■ 1 5 j p! 1 ! 1 ■ /vr i 
tl lc souih it out vvitl:. t^iai evdunn-de: am] tHc cast 

portico ; the ex$t and w&st poet sc o* md the lower colnmttik on 
the south* sill liad ponied irescoes by an kalian artist. 

£ 1*3 (c£ ICXt p. 102) 

Robert Adorn, From the portrait by an mduiowa artist in the 
Natty ml Putt tail GiM try, 

R‘ hen Adorn (i7i£-yi) + tun of William Adam (c£ note under 
j arid tyi)* like jamti Gibbs and Colin Campbell before 
him was a Sottish-born ardutect* who imgraiol :o EngUndL 
His travels in Italy and Dalmatia provide the key to much of 
the design and decoration of the homes he built, funs the early 
interior "of I Litchlaniis it 98) to the splendours of Syon (§ id) 
or Kenwood (§ ici), But besides the building or decoration of 
country houses the Adam brothers were particular k interested 
in i..wn-huuse building; in Adclphj Terrace (J 105) they 
grt-u iimndal loss. This mt ufiumeni al scheme was a 
cc*mmetciai failure, paniy owing to the nnn-hilfiiment of the 
br* idlers* erptciaiion that the Government would hire the 
vaults under tlw terrace for waichuuses. Ruben Aiiiin repre¬ 
sents the break awLij- from die Palladianof Lo:d Buritnpion 2nd 
die assimilation of both Greek and Homan style* in a ireth and 
us dividual manner; use or hie Roman ornament on be 
seen i n the repnHiuaiacus of die library J3t Kenwo.xl and the 
ante-room at S\on, Kb part In the planning of the sculpture 
gillcr) a: Newby Hall has already been noted under \ 97. 

§ ioj (ef text p to*} 

The libra tv at Kenwood. From a photograph by Country 

Life* L-ni 

Kenwood, rcnuulclkd for IxjiJ Mansfield. by Robert Adam in 
176 L-; ilbiaiimcd here by this view u£ the librae. At the 

end of the roam on be seen one of the domed apses with which 
Adam terminated both ends of tus library; the stmi-otoilar 
erfcCT of these b continued and repeated in the hdub of the door* 
snd bmikcud. The calumny ilw fncte , and die wail decor¬ 
ation above the bookcase* are ail m the inutile manner; 
note the rich variety of the barid ceding* 

(For a general time on Adam 4iul references in itfhers of his 
work* liiurtrated in this volume c£ the note to above.) 

1 iei (cf- text p, soil, 

Svon Houte, die intr-iooiiL From a photograph by Country 
Life, Ltd. 

Here Robert Adam was raced with the problem of modernising 
an existing house, ccwiiisting of 1he remains of iht ungiftll 
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curtHtn ind a jinihcin hour* built rmimi iheni. Adam 1 * wcirt 

coiic crtiiaic-J in rhc Inurriur. 'file utMtfem tlimr rated 
b«e gives lDttw idem uf tic rich iavouivetics* of bin ckootitiun* 
the colour, the rich materials flic incorpuraiion «rHf unique 
columns surmounted by BoilpEurcd figures* rhr reciprocity of 
dt and edlinjr riesigm, dl uniic in gt\ c an jftir rtf QUgriUkcoce 
aiul oniciulouj. U tfai carried out ahum . 761 . (For gctrasl note 
on Adim and other crumple* of his wc#i.k 111 us ten oJ Li ibi* 
Volume t£ note to J ioo above*} 

ioj [c f. teat p K Id) 

Adeiphi Terrace in 1792. From Tkoimi Mdie-r/s 
I V Lomtm ml Wwjmm^rU^y From a copy irt the 

Department of Printed Books, Bnrish Museum* 

Built 176^7% Adclphl Terrace w.* died on reclaimed Land 
fltid Wii ad Lute res ring ocutmie of ^ terrace planned lu -n 
cmity with 1 condoneos facade. A conunrrckl failure, it an 
dUfwed Qt bi loiwiy to enable The Adam bt others to rceotit? 
(hcro'clvai fur rjieit hvjvy Ja^ci on the project Addpht 
Ter rice vis demolished in the ipjoV fCf si.itcmA 4 fn and 
tiEher «impia of his wotk iUiVtiited in ibis volume under 
I too.) 

1*4 (cf. test p, 104) 

portrait of Sir Joshua Reynolds. From the poittalt in the 
Nat!noil Portrait Gallery. 

Sir jodnsa Revimldfl '1715-0:1 England's grcaectt portrait 
! -isxuet, first President of the Royal Academy on ir;s foundation 
Lsi jtCiS), devoted himself to the organ Siring uS' ihe Academy's 

ScbooR 


tej (ef. tnt p. to* note) 

Horace Vtalp Jc, by 1 , G Ecvardt (17114). Fgt>m the pnrtmi 
lit the Kitsiurial Fur trait Gillens 

H«w Wplpok (W7-')7% 4th EarlofOtford, U ineMcti hett 
nui only by reawit of hii Goth re mtcicsu, which found ex 
pfttiion in the buildint* jnd fumiahing of Stmwbcay Hill ami m 
ini novel n.i Cifsf/r ;! O/r^iria^ bui *is-) av a commentator in 
ktrere nn the tile and manners of !iij times, ts the author of the 
Axttiiitr t/ Pganq i* die CatubffH 0/fkjjjW A'trW 

AMlhtin arui the founder of a private press- 

100 {o' icce j). 104) 

i hc LitV School at the Raya} Academy, by loiuuan Zoffany, 
b rum the painting at Windsor (lasdc hv uracious petttiisiiuit 
cl ills Majesty the King. 

tri this picture of the Life school at the Aemkruy ahibiteiJ: in 
1771} End* •’• shows iiJi Inc AcsulcmkLnifl grouped loiuid the 
two raodeb, The two fetrak R.A.'r arc ft»r modcatv’s iakei 
iududed only ju pantain on the wall! 
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ic-7 f 10I and ijti l‘ef. irsct p. i&S) 

Arthur Vc mig- hr m the pur ran hv G, Pur;r:c (17941 in the 
Nknonil Portrait Galleys t and kit ide* at the picaresque At 
fvkctdicd by himself an fcui Six Stsmihi* Tmr jhrtxgh pie .W/i 

(1T70). From 9 copy in the Department of Printed 

Honks, Bririnh Museum, 

Artlior Ymmg {T74t-fSjo) i the agriculturist, wb^se work has 
already been touched tin (cf. mite to % 61-3}, also hid Iw 
idea* on pfcmwqut Scenery mad ^rukitertuiE. atud rihe^e lie 
slips in between tus more iccbiticd passages on the prices of 
oar* and barley or the brae *3fids of tamifiig implements. In 
VoL n of Ilia JV*r Miwt&j 7 W ihrtugh the K^rit ef QttdW 
lie describes a visit to Ruby Castle, the seat of the Earl of 
Darimgton, tutd highly carols the rarmbuildings($ 109) which, 
says Young* ‘shew h = ■«w much beauty und utility may be united 
in these kind of tdihecs. 1 (Letter XIV.) Looking as its crenel- 
tiled out line p its ecclesiastical windows an d central tower, wc 
fail to fine: ilic 'beauty* and jic in dined to doubt the Utility. 1 
In VqJh Us 'toung rather spreads himsd: on the picturesque 
beauties of the Lake District aid venture* to reproduce a 
sketch ur two of hbs own tu sb-w to wilder alTncttqCH, Otl 
the waterfall (reproduced in f io8) with its fearfully poised 
rocks, which may be either the result of poor drawing or % 
desire to raggjerste the picttscvque cBsordet, Young enm- 
tnctrs^ ■ 'Nothing ran be fancied mofe grand* nun? beautiful ur 
roiramk The sketch . . will give you but an imperfect idea ui 
it/ 

5 no (cf, Tt^t p, to£) 

WiUlain Kent, From the poiuaii by B, Dinrirldgt in the 
Nurio nal Port tail Gaikt}\ 

William Kent (1614-1748), landscape gardener and architect, 
ilurbngnmV panige* may he said have initialed the 'land- 
leapc" fasliinti in gArdening, Insi^d of formal sLlej* and arti- 
fLi jal shapes in Cower beds or hedges, his aim was to give a 
*naitttil ft appearance; in fact Horace Walpole said him that 
he was ruled by the principle that 'Nature abhor* a siraighr 
line. 4 His ifuereus were directed ftiwaidi the grouped effect ai 
water, irecs and grassland 10 irfrievc an ippcarafttR oflncgular 
nature, wbsch should in its varies conceal surprises as wdl, 
such Ai a 'hermitage 1 (complete With hermit ) p a grotto or n 
temple « additional gar;Len ait tactions. shut giving an early 
srart to ibt fashion which culminated in every kind of Tolly" 
and ‘conceit/ the law trf which to linger on is probably the rustic 
summer house, 

§ 111 (cf- tcit p. ic 6 ) 

"Cnpahdiiy* Brown. From (be portrait by N. Dance in the 
Karin rial Fonriii Gallery 
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VHth I^n-rdr i |v. .wn (171 i better known a* ^Cupabihiv' 
JVn-rwn^ the garden broimr even mn:t vornamicaUf wild. T be 
Lin mu wn. gn&i of the park came up to the vm walk of the 
house, gcuUy winding paths meandered pa* r dump? -?f nc« t 
cunningly pkntal to diversify the softly undulating landscape 
in an ^.TtiTaily iuuueiI mwncf, ass 1 iced by skilfully controlled 
stretches of water, 

% ui (a" ic^T p i&G) 

Sfnurhcad, Iff ibs hire. From the pen and wnash drying by 
S, H. Grimm m the Ivayt Gdlectbm. R.M Add. MS, a *,147, 
L iH 3 u 

Stout head* is chosen here 10 illustrate a mstKXVIIlrti ccrnttm 
EttgdftQpe garden with lake and d^mps of trees, gjeen grassy 
sloped cempfes and ornamental budge. These gardens were 
planned and I-ml out by Henry J Joaic* whose fimfaet hud bought 
Stourbeud In 1720, Here may be found Temples of Flora anti 
of the Sun* a Gr.ittn and a Rustic Cottage and the much later 
Tolly' of Alfred** Tower {*771)* GrimmT 1 ketch was pmbahSy 
done between iy&G *od 17^0-r (For general note on Grimm 

rf. $ 4*0 

J 113 (cf, test p T icB) 

Mow Cup FyUv + Cheshire. From a photograph in the possesshm 
of the CerLcnl Office of Informaiion* Crnivn Cnpynchr Re¬ 
served. 

The vogue of the Tolly* nr amitclal ruin grew' with she century, 
Partly due to the revival of interesi in the mediaeval and gothic* 
k abo grew om of the desire to crown a hill top or end a vista 
with an object of interest or surprise. 

Mow Cop thus tops a rocky hill with iis tower and pointed 
arch (suitably tumid) and was buili by Randle Wilbrnliam of 
Rode JUIJ in 1710. 

5 *t 4 and Ilf fc£ tear p. 106} 

A picnic on Pinnacle Island, Ftcun the pen and wash drawings 
by S. H* Gttmm m die Kaye CollecnoiL B.M. Add MS* 
15.545. if* 10G toy. 

The delight in nti ural scenery of a wilder kind is well evidenced 
by these delightfully intimate sketches by Grimm of hi* visit, 
with his paeon Dr. Kaye and his house party, 10 Pinnacle 
Island in the Fame Islands, r„ 1778. (For a general note on 
Grimm and his patron dr. in f 4ft and 4^,) 

In the lair ground of § 114 tin be seen Dr, Kaye (with his 
carving knife} and on the left the artist busily sketching. | 11 $ 
ehrT’.-,-. the sen ant* on si lower *pk of land also having then 
ptcnic meal Resides the oppemuntty of visiting pkmrotouc 
scenery this expedition wni tUo undertaken for r.iithpijuun 
reasons. for it was on the Flint Islands that St. Cuthhert had 
had Ms cell. 




KOT^S TO THE UULUSTEAXIOMS 
§ 1 16 (cf. tciT p. T07) 

Baihing ns 5 ti borough in 1747, F:r=m the engraving by 
SiHHtd ind Natfftlifr! Buck in <*/ W 

Tra r #J. From 1 copy in the DcpAitmefii of Printed Books, 
British Museum. 

In tlu* illiiiitraricm of 3 wutenn g place in 174J can be seen the 
bathing tntdunrs with switnirim striking out fmm their 
shelter* while on the beach itself art the coaches of those who 
have come to rake the waters it the Spa wdh The "rooms' 
connected wish this can be seen on the fe it juafc above ihe brack 

J 117 (cf, ten pp, it, in) 

Hunting scene. From a coloured line engraving bj D. 
Leepimere (pub. 1778} ^ftcr the painting by John WooKnu at 
Houghton, Norfolk, Fmm a copy m rhe possession of the 
Faj Ler Gallery; I/srtdrm. 

This engraving after Wocuton's picture aE Houghton (in 
which figure Sir Robert Walpole and iii$ Thofaas 

Turner) cotiveys a ptrasom sense of English country within 
righi oE The £e* + and the Englishman'* delight in horses *nd 
hounds, 

$ til {cf. tear p, Se) 

A e tmnttj racc-cnurae. Aquatint (pub. so May 1786 hv J« 
Phillips snd R. Foliard), From a copy in rhe possewron 0/ the 
Parker Gallery, London. 

Interest in the horse was not confined to hunting among 
coutu ry geniJemen (| try) of facing with a fashionable party 
C'5 (19) but ai this animated ^cene a hows was lively and whole- 
hearted among all classes* The torses are ihcwii lining up for 
rhe start; b the foreground one of the jockeys is being given 
ijsi minute rnttriseiinm* while his horse is being given z swig 
the bottle. En the btckgrcuLnil fin k seen earlv examples 
of the grandstand* the me in the middle befog labelled ‘Red 
Lyon" and zhu beyond 'Ladies Booth/ 

It is described as being a view taken nn the fpot, 

| 119 (tf. text p. 8i) 

The Prince of Wales (afterwards the Prince Regent) at New- 
market. From a coloured aquatint (pub* T791) by h CuUrer 
after £L F, Brrnm' in the prsession of the Parker G&llrry. 
London. 

Described is a ‘View of the Noblemen's and Gendcxncifs 
1 rains of Running Horses raking their exercise up she Warren 
Mill cast of New market / this print showi the Prince of Wale* as 
the centre of an admixing group, with horses being exercised 00 
all -udes, while in die middle distance lies the town of New- 
marker. 


m 
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S 120 (cf- IC*t p. 100 ) 

London Qubs. St. Imssei'i Stmt m 1791, From Thomas 
Miller 1 V T.v.r /irv/^A jjAJ IFVjJjefjjsj/ir (1791). 

From x eorv in the Department trf Primed Hooks, Bririsn 
Museum. 

Thr English dub ir.iy be said t-r- hive had its hr&T origin in 
that Elizabethan society of [v*af *nd playwrights* which m« 
4[ the Mermaid Tavern, The coffee-house and die tavern carried 
on fliid enlarged the tradition in ihe XVTIIrh century, especially 
in its political and literary ftiioctatiotU. The Oub, »» we know 
tt to^lny, gsew pinl) from these, panly from the frshinruhk 
guning cliib which Was the onto ime of in age addicted to 

S odas, In lU 11& forms from wagers and cards 10 lotteries, 
mack's, White's tod Boodle 1 * were three of the most fashimv 
able of the century. White's itsdf developed tmm White's 
Omoohte House (established in 169^8), which in 1756 ceased 
m be a public chocolate house, and became instead an exclusive 
gambling dub and moved to in present *ite in St. James's 
Street in n^i. AlmackX Fall Mall ^'-um<kd in rv-W; was the 
most Optari«tu* fee high play but b not to be confused with 
A 1 mack^s Rooms* the fashionable and exclusive assemblv rooms 
m King Street* Sr, James'** whose snoaUife wa* ruled by Lady 
jersey, Almiek's Club p^ed into the lund* of Brooks fa 
wine metehant .nnd money lender) iu 1778 and thereupon te 
moved to Sl James's Street, becoming known as Brook* * Qub, 
It cm be seen in the right foreground of the present iUtistntloa, 

$ lit (cf. teat* pp> 97, $*} 

Wedgwood's $hop in St. J» itim*V From Rudolph Ackerman's 
Rtpostt&y ?/tbt Am (1809). From the copy in the Depamueru 
of Printed Bonks,, British Museum. 

The dcit.znd feu Wedgw^rtT* ward b well illustrated by this 
early XlXlh ternary prim. 

Jrauh Wedgwood the porter, with his cotftffl 

Thoma* Wedgwood, evolved a great variety -it wares, which 
were in world-wide demand. lie bmll a factory 11 Etiurim, Add 
1 TP 1 'del viSLge for his work-people, Besides miking many 
tedutical improvements in the pioducrton of pottery. Wedg- 
wood, by lut im rochet in ft of an imaginative tinge of cnliiur?. 
from black basalt u* cream, from fisper it* Imurcwif^ and by 
bit inline lorn of Greek and Etruscan vises fin making which be 
employed Flexman to design the figures), altered the whole 
sum* of pottery kind cierned m tiger demand for hi* wire*. 

5 111 (rf, text p. 116) 

Flaying golf below Edinburgh Cisttc. From a water-colour by 
Paul Sairdby (174 j) in the Department of Prmrs and Drawings, 
British Museum. 

Paul Sarulb) (171*-1809), quitted m a survey of the Highland* 

m 


td t» f. iu,U£r&ATiON^ 

betwrea 1741 and 17*1, and mist of hti wtucr-cuTmir* and 
dca wings of Scotland dale train this [setiod. 

In this early view of golf the playm and their cuddies cm be 
doily seen* and even the slut pc of then d ubs made our* 

£ f it, 114 and m (c£ teal pp + 157-140) 

Edinburgh in typsL High Street, a butcher"* shop and -1 rtrcei 
scene. From wstef-cobut drawings by Paul Sandhi in the 
Department of Punts and Draw tugs, British Museum. 

These sketches by Paul Sandby [cf- note § lie above) show 
Edinburgh and its townspeople in it^o. In ^ it} 1 make in 
the High direct reads Good eating down this dose,' wink in 
5 ns people ate shown supping broth ar a wayside stall. 

$ 116 {cf. ICJLt pp. 1^7-140) 

Edinburgh Castle, by J. Elphinsttme {r_ 1746). King's Maps, 
XUX 7a. c H From me Map Room, Department of Printed 
Bruits, British Museum. 

Tins engnrmg shows the fhrtnaa like aspect of the Castle and 
the castle espbmadc in ft uni of it, obviauiEi ii*cd a* shit dale 
as a promenade a-i well as a parade ground. It auttceds in 
conveying a lively picruxe of rhe contemporary scene. 

£ t±y {tf. text pp. izu if 8) 

Hawtbocfidcn Castle. Engraving tiom Fxamci* Git>sch 
An/fqiiifrs / e/ JW/dJu/ (1 7 3 <>), f : rom the copy in t he Dcpa rrn 1 etri 
of Printed Hooks, British Museum* 

Tins JJiuamdon h given to slum an example of a Scottbb 
country house which bad grown up 'by additions to rite war 
towers of former days, 1 The front coor abutting on the farm 
building*, hbwrhomden Cft$?k, well known as rhe poet 
SS^Hkni Drummond of Hawihrmiden"* hue sc, comm ed of 
the idd lower and rbe more modem housi: built by DiunirThiEid 
c, 161$. it should be contrasted with the first irulv 
home to be built in Scotland (cf. § t^u and 1 ji be tow ], 

5 T-iM inti 219 (cf text pp, 151, tja, 152) 

Scottish cfJttager spuming and a Scottish uncriur, Pumt Allan 
Rimsa) \ (Iruf/t sApherd (17SS ed.j From a copy in the Depart¬ 
ment of Printed Books* British Museum. 

Allan lioinjr 1 } priori! drama 7 'f* Catth S&pkrrf had been 
written m 1715* Inst this *788 edition givet i vivid hfe* of 
XVfJkb-ccntnry Scottish life. ^ til shows a typical housewife 
spin mug by the door of her stone and thatch cottage, while 
in 5 119 one sees ifac uaojpticnfs within, VCe 4 mom 
wisich serves ibc the whole family to live and sleep in, akny 
wirh the due kens roenring io the roof and peeking uu the 
cartheA floor. In the back right comet can be seen’ she box 
bed, while slung from the fatten uie liams cuiicg and j siring 
df anions, 
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S I JO snd lyt (cf„ test pp. i jj, i j8) 

I hr Dniri’, Mi-ihiim. From pbDiJijrjphi By (iouniiy life. 
Lid. 

Though in earlier house stood here in the XVTth anti XVIlih 
centuries and though part of this was cased up by Wiiiuni Adam 
u hcii he tame to build lliq new house, tt IS essentially the first 
evidence of ihe ntw spirit in Scottish building, with nothing 
traditional about it. William Adam (the father uf the more 
f»moui brothers Robert and Times) had worked with Sir 
William Brace ni Kinross and completed Hopctoun House in 
ifti. Tiie f)i, m was probably built between 172.1 and [7J4, 
though some of !he interior work is possibly rather liter than 
thii (For 1 Kill discussion on this r. Aiihur T, Bolton's 
article m Ctwtry Lift , 9 October i<it j.) 

5 ijilfld I*} (cf. rest p. tjy) 

T>ic old and the new town, Edinburgh, From two air views 
by Aerotilms, I,td. 

These two modem dr views of present-dav Edinburgh are 
hnre 10 ainsmte the essential dnfereuce' (strtl visible to-day) 
beiwcin the old city ami the ‘new (own or the XV tilth and 
eariv XlXih centuries In (he first can be seen the tall houses, 
the haphazard grouping, while the second shows the crescent* 
and Hjuarer of a planned and harmonious lay-out. 

$ 1 1* (efi text p. 157' 

The Iron Church, Edinburgh High Street. Fiom an enprsv- 
inn by J. F.lphirstonc, King's Maps XUX. 6S. t *. in the 
Map Room, Department of Printed Hooks. British Museum. 
The Tron Church (rij }7 -6i) owes its name to 1 nsaih* ‘iron' 
or weighing tiara. Tbit engraving shows the old high build - 
°* : i J = High Street crowded ;s; between the riiurrh jr;i* 1 
newer block, in the street can be seen a busy throng of towns¬ 
people and coaches. (For a view of the interior cf. j 1 j j below.) 

5 ijl (cf, text p. t>7) 

The General Assembly of the Kirk cf Scoiland (1717). Interior 
of the Tron Church. Edinburgh. Frotn » drawing bv D. Allen 
King s Maps, XL]X, 6$, g. 1, in the Map Room, DtPiiuntittgf 
Printed Bunks, British Museum. 

Prnicsiahmm beams the official religion of Scotland in m6o 
the Genoal Assembly being ils governing body, There was a 
itiodified revival of cpiscopim in the XVlhh centurr, hut the 
Church nt Scotland wu Presbyterian in ofgjtnization bv 
1 <i»o and thi * vaa confirmed in 1707 at the Union. The General 
Assembly meets annually in Edinburgh, and consists of both 
ministers and laymen, each presbytery sending its ddeguto- 
« m presided over by a moderator, who bolds office f<,V one 
y eat; the Kmg »icpresentativcis also present as well as nicmbcw 
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of tire Scottish uim'trahkx This Illustration shows the 
Assembly in tessiun in tySy, 

Test Ubiiuvxk»l p pp. ji B 

^ U f/jfc/y KniVii £?/ /A* */ Ffv^r. First page aF ihc first 

fc^uc 19 February *7114. 4 nd one from the third number cf 
4 March dewing fhe section calltd ch-c * Mercurc ScandakV 

Dinkl Deferens Raw ran from 19 February 1704 to ti June 
1735. ind therefore covers nearly the whole >-f Queen Artie 1 * 
r-ign. It iKgan a:i an eight-page weeklv issued on Saturday;^ 
hur ihb % -,i* soon reduced K> four pages* and a little Lire: 2 
Tuesday kaiic and then * Th 11 is day issue wtrre introduced as 
'wz\l: thereafter the fUnVs ™w nut three rimes 2 week. h 
changed tts title from lime to time; beginning as A 
Bwaw 0/ ihe A£turs 0/ Fraw* ic later added to its title the 
'Pords: ‘with some observation* on Transamorcs at home* 
It became with Volume III K/u>* riv ,-Af/f 4/ th FjtjUsb 
Nath* and (after the Union) A Knkk uf tit Staff*/ d* Bsitnh 
Surtax until finally abbreviated in Volume IX to Ktrirw. 

It consisted of an essay followed by answers to correspondents 
and social eritktun—the 'Mckluic Sesmdbde: or Ad vice item 
the Scandalous Club, Transktird out of French* And Uter 
‘Advice from the Scandal Qub;' Later inis became a montUy 
luppbmrtt and then a separate publication Tk lJttff 
Detoe is choughi to have written the entire paper hirmdf with¬ 
out any bdp from cancsjpomktii*, It covered politics, cram- 
mics, trade and social life. Its circulation mm probably iu‘-c: 
shove 1,300, possibly only some ^ ro begin wirk hui it must 
ht fcalonbcred that it w<ndd b- read m the coffec-hnufies, 
rathe; than be bought penofllllh 1 and individually. 

The page of ihe first is-sue here icpioiduecd sets- aui die iktis 
ot honest journalism and soundly trounce* the tnuccuriiEc 
Engliih and muddled writing of the press. 

Ten filLiitfarion p p. 


A Short Warning or Reproof to all Desptreme ami Profane 
Sweaters* Cursers, Damners Sec . .by Philatetus. London. 
Primed ind sold by T. Sowlc in White-Hart Court in Graaoui 
St. T 1702. B.M. Add, MS, 19,711, t. tri. 

Tat ill use union, pp. 5*3, 95 

Arkwright's original spinning machine ft yf^i and his imptmed 
tpinning ntarnmc (ill})- iia.fgrcK'eT spinning jmnj (from 
* Fcpliea), [patented tr?o hut deigned 17^-67). Ciompton'* 
"irnde 1 (1774-9), (ff Jfti areplkaL Drawings by W. Savage from 
photographs supplied by the Science Mu^iun, S. Kei^.n^uon- 
The^e pioneer machines increased the an^ouni of vam thut 
could be iputt pet penofi and »tcufi]y inCTci-^ed the fineness and 
3tlength uf the spun yam. After the cotton wra made 
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mm yam by attenuating the thickiab cord (or 'roving - ! and 
spuming, Ilie principles of Afkwrigbi'i . pinning machine and 
Hargreaves’ |cam- were combined by Crompton, in his *mide T 
:o produce a 5jti-w-nhcr yarn of higher count limn had Ijetti 
possible before, 

(A full description of the beginning? of the e-won indium' ji-J 
■ if the differences in acuon iietween these carlv machines will 
be found in Tbt Eirlj Eitgfiib Cano* JgdtuAy by G, W, Dwiicis 
(19*0).) The 'mute was Gist wotted by bind (like the’| emu'J 
but was later used with water power to give ji grater power. 
The kind of factory in whidi this type of ‘tntdc' was being 
used can bz seen at £ 64, 
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